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)my mind nothing is more unneces- 
ry in travelling than a fixed plan; 
terferes with the play of the unfore- 

seen, and impedes the evolution of those 
t ideas and aspirations which, if left 
to work out their course, will guide 
patient wanderer, like a kind gen- 
to the realization of many a half- 
votten day-dream. When I landed at 


Buenos Ayres in the beginning of Jan- 
iarv, 1890, after a three weeks’ voyage 


from Europe, I intended, first of all, to 
visit various places in the Argentine Re- 
yublic. The first few days that one pass- 
es inanew country, strange both in aspect 
and language, are always a little bewilder- 
ing; gradually, however, the ear grows 
accustomed to the sounds, the tongue be- 
comes loosened, the key to the plan of the 
streets is revealed, together with the tram- 
way system, and with the help of obliging 
native acquaintance the new-comer finds 
out hospitable restaurants, bath-houses, 
cafés, promenades, and resources of mate- 
rial comfort, which enable him to recover 
his self-possession, and to reflect calmly 
over his own condition and that of his 
surroundings. After a busy week in the 
Argentine capital, I came to the conclusion 
that the moment was unfavorable for ob- 
servation. Itwasmidsummer. Everybody 
of any social pretensions was out of town, 
either in the country oratthe new and fash- 
ionable sea-side resort, Mar del Plata. The 
city was momentarily bereft of animation; 
the famous drive, Palermo, about which I 
had heard so much, was deserted except 
by plebeian families whom I saw picnick- 
ing under the trees and maculating the 
grass with greasy papers and discarded 
bottles, just as people do in the countries 
{more ancient and advanced civilization. 
But the faet which chiefly contributed to 
drive me away from Buenos Ayres was 
the financial erisis that was paralyzing 
the business of the whole republic. ‘* Per- 
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haps,” I said to myself, ‘“‘the situation 
will improve in two or three months; to 
describe impartially the present condition 
of affairs would be an ungrateful task. 
Let us listen to the inner voice, and see if 
there is not some other interesting trip to 
be made with advantage at this particular 
season.” And the inner voice, the mouth- 
piece of latent ideas and unformulated 
aspirations, murmured the laconic pro- 
gramme, ‘*‘ From ocean to ocean, across 
the Andes.” 

This suggestion seemed to be at once ro- 
mantie and practical, December and Jan- 
uary being the finest months for crossing 
the Cordillera. Furthermore, from ocean 
to ocean is the programme of the railway 
now being constructed under the title of 
the ‘‘ Ferro-Carril Trasandino de Buenos 
Ayres al Pacifico,” which will eventually 
carry passengers directly from the Argen- 
tine capital to the Chilian port of Val- 
paraiso, or, in other words, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. I therefore deter- 
mined to follow the track of this great 
transcontinental line as closely as possible. 
There were, however, difficulties at the 
very outset. The first section of the Pa- 
cific Railway from Buenos Ayres to Villa 
Mercedes was interrupted, owing to floods 
having washed away parts of the line 
and necessitated the raising of the level. 
In consequence of this disaster I was 
obliged to take a circuitous route by way 
of Rosario and Villa Maria to Villa Merce- 
des, whence the Argentine Great Western 
line carried me to the charming town of 
Mendoza. This railway journey across 
the Argentine Republic calls for no spe- 
cial remarks here, the more so as I hope 
to have another occasion of noticing the 
peculiar features presented by men and 
manners in this vast expanse of country 
bet‘veen the Atlantic and the Cordillera. 
As for the landscape, it is monotonous be- 
yond conception until you reach the prov- 
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490 HARPER’S NEW M 
ince of San Luis, when it becomes more 
and more picturesque, and increases in 
charm as you enter the province of Men- 
doza. I remember with pleasure the 
agreeable surprise which met my eyes one 
morning, after passing a day and two 
nights in a very dusty and ill-cared-for 
slee »ping- car, to say nothing of the hot 
day’s journey from Buenos Ayres to Ro 
sario, where this dormitorio ” 
awaited us. ‘ Arriba, sefiores, arriba!” 
(Get up, gentlemen, get up!), cried the 
conductor as he passed through the car, 
shaking the curtains and stirring up 
clouds of dust. I pulled on my clothes, 
collected my hand-bags together, and then 
went out on the platform of the car to 
smell the fresh air and to view the coun- 
try. The panorama was enchanting. 
There were no longer desolate plains 
spreading out their brown aridity further 
than the eye could reach, but, on the con- 
trary, a smiling expanse of green and fer- 
tile land, covered with a net-work of rivu- 
lets and irrigating canals, which watered 
fields of tall corn and vineyards fenced 
off with walls built with eye lope: in blocks 
of sun-dried earth. We were running 
due west without a bend in the line. 
Looking backward, at one end of the train, 
I saw the cold gray rails converging to 
the vanishing point against the horizon, 
all aglow with the vivid rose-colored 


« 
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brilliancy of dawn; while lookin: 
ward, I beheld the majestic mass 
Andes towering above the clow 
presenting from base to summit a 

ty of tones of indescribable softness ayq 
splendor, for the lower spurs were s{ 
slumbering in deep blue semi-obs: 
although the snow-capped peaks «a: 
sharp facettes of the upper ridges 
already glittering in the golden rays of 
the sun, which struck the crowns of 1] 
lofty mountain monarchs long before jt 
rose above the horizon of the valleys at 
their feet. This was my first glimpse of 
the Andes, and one of the most impressive 
and beautiful visions that I have had th: 
fortune to contemplate. 

In the pleasantly situated town of Men 
doza, with its broad streets overarched 
with trees, I spent several days in mak 
ing arrangements for the journey over 
the mountains. In the general stores in 
the Calle General San Martin, that ubig 
uitous hero of the Southern republics, | 
bought canned food, biscuit, orange 
malade, tea, coffee, cigarettes, matclies, 
wine, whiskey, salt, a mattress, a kettle, 
and other small items necessary for a 
week's travelling in uninhabited regions 
I also bought some stout leather leggings. 
a fine pair of Chilian spurs, with a whee! 
or star rowel five inches in diameter, 
a “poncho” 
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of superior quality and un 
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ROPING CATTLE 


obtrusive design, the whole under the 
experienced traveller, 
iose counsel I found to be most excel- 
The ** poncho,’ I must explain, is 

the universal native garment in Spanish 
{\merica. It is a rectangular piece of 
stuff with a hole in the middle, through 
vhich to pass the head; it varies in size, 
thickness, quality, and pattern, according 
to the season or to the means and taste of 
the wearer; rich and poor alike wear the 
poncho,” and a better and more con 
venient over-garment for riding cannot be 
iagined. Thus equipped I proceeded to 
seek mules, but I had considerable diffi- 
ilty in finding an ‘‘arriero,” or muleteer, 
vho would undertake to go by the path I 
shed to follow along the south side of 

e Mendoza River. The ordinary mule 
to Chili goes out to the north of the 

and always along the north bank 

e river, the usual halting stations 

¢ Villa Vicencio, Uspallata, Punta de 
Vacas, Puente del Inca, Juneal, and 
rdia Vieja. On the accompanying 


vuidanee of an 


AT PUNTA NEGRA. 


sketch map, the first that has ever been 
published of this now very ancient route 
across the mountains, the reader will find 
the ordinary road to Chili marked, and 
on the other side of the river, and occa- 
sionally crossing it, the route of the trans- 
andine railway; at the same time he will 
be able to get some idea of the position of 
the main mountain ranges and of the 
height in metres of the principal points, 
while other conventional markings indi- 
cate the nature of the ground. 

Well, after obtaining letters of intro- 
duction to the engineers of the various 
sections of the line, and complete particu- 
lars for my guidance, I tried *‘ arriero” 
after ‘“‘arriero,” but all in vain. 
said, without further explanation, that it 
did not suit them to go that way. ‘‘No 
me conviene, sehor.” Others pleaded ig- 
norance of the way. Next to a mule 
itself, I believe there is no more obstinate 
creature than a muleteer. However, I 
persevered, and finally obtained the ad- 
dress of an impresario named Zacarias 


Some 
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Diaz, who lived outside Mendoza, near the 
cemetery ; and at 5 a.M. the next morning 
I called upon him, tempted him with 
gold, and after drinking several glasses of 
vermouth we at last came to terms, and 
he signed with an elaborate flourish, or 
‘*rubrica,” the following document and 
receipt for the payment of half the sum 
agreed : 

“ Recibi del Sefior Teodoro Child cuarenta 
pesos nacionales, mitad del importe por el cual 
me obligo 4 hacerlo conducir 4 Chile y cuya 
segunda mitad sera pagada en Santa Rosa de 
los Andes. Enero 22, ’90 

ZACARIAS Daz.” 

An hour later the impresario Diaz in 
troduced me to the ‘‘arriero,” Benigno 
Mendoza by name, who was to take me to 
Chili; and after giving Benigno instruc- 
tions to go on ahead and meet me the fol- 
lowing morning at eight o’clock at a point 
on the railway track thirty and odd kilo- 
metres from Mendoza, I felt relieved of 
some anxiety, and spent the day in gossip 
and expectation. 

The following morning, January 234d, 
at half past six, an engine and two corru- 
gated iron freight cars started from the 
station of the Ferro-Carril Trasandino 
at Mendoza with half a dozen navvies, the 
paymaster Don Carlos, his clerk, the liq- 


uor contractor of the first section of the 
line, and the writer of these pages, each 
one with his baggage, bedding, ponchos 


saddles, spurs, revolvers, boots, belts, and 
I know not what besides. And so, with 
much jolting, rattling, and dust, we sped 
along gayly. 

The starting-point at Mendoza is 71! 
metres above the level of the sea, and the 
line runs southwest by south for the first 
twelve kilometres, passing through culti 
vated ground near the famous Trapiche 
vineyards; then it gets on to barren 
ground covered with serub and bulbous 
cactuses studded with beautiful wax-like 
flowers, though as far as kilometre 21 
you still see zones of cultivated ground 
and away to the right hand the red and 
brown slopes of the Andes and distant 
snowy peaks. At kilometre 21 is the first 
station, called La Compuerta. At kilo 
metre 24 the line reaches the Mendoza Riv 
er for the first time, and crosses it over 4 
bridge of 120 metres span, in six openings of 
twenty metres each. It then turns more to 
the west, and follows the south bank of 
the Mendoza River over a stony plain, 
until it reaches Boca del Rio at kilome 
tre 33, where the rails stopped at the time 
of my journey. But before reaching this 
point we left the train at a small camp 


tion 
hope 


seen 
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‘| Rodeo, placed on a bluff on the 
the Mendoza River—a barren and 
indeed, but luxurious com- 
ith other camps which I was des- 

.see later. Imagine heaps of bro- 

vay material, piles of rails, sheds 
various materials, groups of little 
made of corrugated iron, a corral 
ttled brushwood, a dome - roofed 

¢ oven built of sun-dried bricks, a 
bsence of vegetation or shade, and 
indance of dust and scattered rub- 
Animate this landscape with mules, 
teams of oxen, navvies of all na- 
ilities, Indian and half-breed women 

| children, lean dogs, a few goats, some 
rant fowls, and you will have an idea 
e first camp on the line. Here Don 

s staid a couple of hours to pay the 

en, and I meanwhile sent to inquire if 


spot 


fenigno was at the rendezvous, a short 
further on; but although the 
our fixed upon had passed, there were 


iistance 


no signs of mules or muleteer. ‘I remem- 
bered that I the land of ‘*ma- 
fiana,” and waited patiently; but as hour 
followed hour and the mules did not ap- 
I began to feel irritated and alarm- 
d. Don Carlos had gone ahead and left 
ne. It was already noon. The 
on was becoming 
and it 
seemed probable 
that I and my 
poncho,” spurs, 
leggings, and cork 
would 
obliged to return 
gnominiously to 
Mendoza. Howev- 
er, | determined to 
the best of 
and there 
ing noimmediate 
means of returning 
to the town, I ac- 
‘ted the invita- 
tion of the engi- 
neer of the camp, a 
most sympathetic 
accomplished 
an gentle- 
and sat down 
«cast under 
shade of 
rush roof in com- 
vith my host, 
the telegra- 
st of the camp, 


was in 


peal 


situa- 


hopeless, 


helmet be 


make 


thine 
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a young Venezuelan, and with the head 
blacksmith, one of the most imaginative 
and agreeable Gascons I have ever met. 
This lunch between hope and fear was so 
pleasant to all parties that it was prolonged 
nearly three hours, and then, when I had 
quite reconciled myself to a forced re- 
treat, the worthy Benigno was announced. 
Where had he been? He had missed the 
road, and gone up the mountain instead of 
down. However, there was no question 
of reproach or expostulation. Benigno 
smiled all over his face; his black beard 
glistened with blue reflections in the sun- 
light; hoarse but still articulate sounds 
issued from his parched lips. We must not 
lose any more time, he suggested, and took 
the baggage to load up the pack-mule. A 
few minutes later I bade a hearty fare- 
well to my host, mounted my mule, and 
off we started over scrub and cactus, the 
‘‘madrina” leading the way with her 
tinkling bell. 

Our little caravan consisted of six mules 

one for me, one for Benigno, one for the 
baggage, two spare animals in case of ac- 
cident, and the ‘‘ yegua madrina,” or bell 
mule, which all the others follow. The 


general order of march was the ‘‘ ma- 
drina,” the spare mules, and the baggage 
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mule in the van, followed by Benigno, made of twisted strands of untam 

who drove them on with his lasso, and ther, finely plaited in round length; 
chased them back into the path whenthey are joined together with rings, 
wandered away. Ashortdistance behind tached to the bridle is a leather 
Benigno,my mule stepped along at arapid yards or two yards and a half long 
walking pace, rarely breaking into a trot, takes the place of a whip, and wh 

and that only when he saw that the others whirl round as you would whirl a 
were getting too far ahead. As for the and thus deal very efficacious 
accoutrements, they presented some spe- across the flanks of recalcitrant 

cial details worthy of notice. The bridle This long lasso-lash is especially 

of both mules and horses in the mountain when you meet another troop of muk 
districts of the Argentine and of Chili is or when you have to spur and * whoop 
provided not only with a bit and curb, but your way through one of those herds of a 
also with a semicircular metal guard thousand or fifteen hundred horned cattle 
which covers the lips, and serves the which are constantly being driven over 
double purpose of protecting the nose of the mountainsduring the summer months, 
the animals in case of a fall or slip in go- and crowd the narrow path in an often 
ing up hill, and at the same time of pre- alarming manner. The saddles used ar 
venting them from drinking when they the high-cushioned Chilian or Mexican 
are fording streams. This Chilian bit is models, or, more commonly, a series of 
a formidable engine against which no an- superposed skins and cloths arranged 
imal can rebel. The reins are generally somewhat in the same manner as the 
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or saddle of the Argentine 
first of all, a cloth or some 


recado ™ 

gaucho” 
sheepskins, then a leather saddle, then 
a peaked wooden frame called ‘* bas 
tos.” to which the stirrups are at 
tached, and the whole held in place 
by a belly-band, and then over this 
two or three more sheepskins and 

saddle-cloth, held in 
means of a broad surcingle. 


position by 
This 
gle is not provided with buckles, but 


sur 


nply with rings and thongs, which are 
d with running knots, and so can be 
we readily loosened and tightened while 
the saddle are 


the various elements of 


being recom posed -an operation which 
has to be done from time to time during 
the day’s march, especially when the road 
The stirrups are simply 
heavy wooden shoes or sabots, always 
curiously carved, and an excellent pro- 
the bowlders and thorn- 
ishes which line the mountain track. 

To the inexperienced eye this equipment 
nay seem primitive and cumbersome, but 
1 reality every detail of it has its reason 

ise. Indeed, as a general rule, we 


1S precipitous. 


tection against 


be sure that usages consecrated by 
tradition are not to be sneered at. 
1 those enormous wheel spurs have 
raison @étre, which is not to hurt 
liorse or mule—no spur is more harm- 
but to assist the rider to sit in the 
» with ease andcling more closely to 
A Chilian does not feel his 
brium complete unless he wears a 
f these big spurs, which are so ter- 


orse. 


ANDES. 
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ribly embarrassing when he dismounts 
and walks on terra firma. 
the baggage mule, bags, trunks, and all 
sorts of luggage are piled up on his back 
on a pack-saddle, and tied on with long 


As regards 


thongs of untanned leather in such a 
manner as to balance well. Now,as the 
baggage mule trots on in front, free to err 
a little from the path and snatch en pas 
sage a sprig of vegetation, it often happens 
that he abuses his privilege and runs up 
hill or down hill Then 
he has to be driven back to the road. All 
this ends by disturbing the equilibrium of 
the cargo, and then the * arriero” gallops 
up to the baggage mule, dismounts with 
agility, and throws his 
the animal's head. As long as his head is 
covered with the ‘‘ poncho” the mule re- 
mains still, and recourse to this method 
of blindfolding is had each time the mule 
is loaded, and each time that the balance 


some distance. 


‘ 


‘poncho” over 


needs to be re-established during the day’s 
march. In fact it is one of the little inci- 
dents of mountain travelling that‘amuses 
the novice, for the aspect of a mule with 
his head wrapped up in a ** poncho ” has 
a certain element of comicality. 
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In a few minutes the hospitable camp 
of El Rodeo was lost to view, and we en- 
tered the silence of the mountains, follow- 
ing the railway line through a granite 
cutting, and then through atunnel of 100 
At kilometre 36.400 the 
line will cross to the north side of the 
river with a bridge of forty-five metres 
span over a deep, narrow channel. One 
kilometre further on it recrosses to the 
south bank over a bridge of forty metres 
span, and a viaduct of three arches, each 
of nine metres. The rails at the time of 
my journey were laid only as far as-kil- 
ometre 33, and although most of the 
masonry was completed for the bridges 
beyond that point, none of the iron-work 
had yet arrived, for the simple reason that 
it cannot be brought until the rails are 
laid. Henceforward, then, we followed a 
mule path along the south side of the 
Mendoza River, up hill and down dale, 
through grand scenery, until we reached 
San Ignacio about two hours after sunset, 
passing on our way, at kilometre 38.500, 
the second station, Los Bafios de la Boca 
del Rio, where there are some hot sulphur 
springs in the bed of the river, usually 
available only in the winter, because the 
summer floods cover them. Just beyond 
this station the line crosses to the north 
bank, with a bridge of forty-five metres 
span, and three arches of nine metres 
each. Then shortly afterward it goes 
through a tunnel of forty-two metres, 
and round a quick bend in the river by 
retaining walls on the mountain - side. 
All this I noticed with interest, but in 
order not to distract the reader, and for 
the sake of greater clearness, I will reserve 
the technical details of the line for a sub- 
sequent page, and proceed to relate the 
few incidents of the journey. 

At San Ignacio I slept comfortably in 
the house of the engineer of the camp, who 
was absent, and whose hospitality I could 
recognize only by leaving a card of thanks 
on his desk. The next morning I was 
awakened about half past four by the 
trampling of mules and by the steps of 
Benigno, who was making preparations 
for starting. After a cup of coffee anda 
biscuit we were in the saddle, and as we 
jogged along in the mild morning fresh- 
ness my eyes rested with wonderment on 
the surrounding snow-clad ridges, above 
which towered in the distance the conical 
peak of Tupungato, 6180 metres high. It 
was a singularly impressive sight. The 


metres long. 
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gloom of night still lingered in the y]] 
the lower ranges of mountains se: 
emit darkness; the outlines of th, 
ders, scrub, and cactus plants wer: 
sharply defined; the earth appear 
were half asleep, lulied by the 
roar of the Mendoza River rolling 
rent of brown-gray water along it 
and tortuous bed; the only othe: 
perceptible was the tinkling of th 
bell and the soft pattering of hoofs oye, 
the gravel and pebbles. Sudden 
summit of Tupungato reddened, and jn q 
few minutes allthe topmost ridges became 
brilliant and almost transparent, like 
molten copper as it flows out of the fur. 
nace. The spectacle of sunrise in the 
Andes was one that I contemplated each 
morning with ever-increasing awe, for 
each time it seemed more wonderfu!, more 
beautiful, and more indescribable. 

The second day’s journey from San Ig- 
nacio to the camp of Uspallata was long 
and wearisome. We were still in the arid 
region of rugged ground, thinly dotted 
with thorn, ‘‘jarilla” scrub, and great 
hairy cactuses growing in single spikes a 
foot or more in diameter and three or four 
feet high. Keeping as near to the river 
as possible, we rode along until we came 
to the Rio Blanco de los Potrerillos, which 
we forded without difficulty, and then we 
crossed a number of ravines, or ‘‘ quebra- 
das,” descending and ascending 
cipitous sides without accident, but not 
without emotion. Toward noon we halt- 
ed in the desert, lighted a fire,and ate our 
lonely breakfast with gusto, and then once 
more the girths were tightened, and we 
proceeded, partly along the river-bank and 
partly along the railway track, through 
the stony and burning wastes of the Alum 
bre, and then along the precipitous face 
of broken mountains, where the rock has 
been cut away so that the railway runs 
terracewise along the river with one short 
tunnel. All this part of the route is as 
hard travelling as one could wish to one’s 
worstenemy. The arid ground, tlie bare 
red granite rocks, every particle of dust 
even, seem to be burning hot. There 
is no shade, no water, no shelter; and 
with eyes inflamed, parched tongue, and 
smarting throat you toil along, deriving 
little consolation from the fact that the 
hardy muleteer is suffering nearly as 
much as yourself. Finally, about half 
an hour after sundown, we came in sight 
of a solitary provision store,a few kilo 


caeep 


und 


m ile 


the pre- 
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metres on this side of the camp of Uspa- 
llata, with around it two or three empty 

uses, forming part of a camp that had 
now been removed higher up. Thisstore, 
or “* proveeduria,”’ was kept by a Spanish 


fasque who was of kindly disposition in 
spite of his ferocious aspect, and being ut- 
te exhausted, I besought him to let me 
sleep in his shed, rather than go on in the 
dark half a dozen kilometres further to the 
regular camp. So my mattress was laid 


amidst flour barrels, oil cans, casks of 
wine, and various wares, in a shed at the 
back of the shop, and, in company of rats 
and mice, I passed as peaceful a night as 
my aching bones and my parched throat 
would allow. It was useless to bewail my 
fate. I had chosen this path of my own 
free-will. The only thing to do now was 
to make the best of it, or perish in the at- 
tempt. At any rate I was learning by 
personal experience what are the hard- 
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ships suffered by those who travel through 
the desert, for certainly no Sahara sands 
can be more scarifying and more parch- 
ing than the granitic dust of the Alumbre. 
However, the next morning, though still 
parched, I mounted my mule as usual,and 
we rode on through similar country,amidst 
brush, cactus, and burning rocks, until we 
reached the camp of Punta Negra, where 
the Swedish engineer in charge received 
me with the greatest cordiality,and offered 
me two new-laid eggs and a cup of fine 
coffee prepared by a French woman, the 
wife of one of the workmen. Fresh eggs 
are a great luxury in these camps, where, 
strange to say, few of the engineers have 
fowls, or even a goat, but live in a desper- 
ately primitive manner. The camp of 
Punta Negra was one of the most charac- 
teristic that saw. In an open space of abso- 
lutely sterile brown earth, under the shad- 
ow of the equally sterile mountains, there 
were the usual corrals for the mules; the 
usual houses, with corrugated iron roofs, 
built for the most part of loose stones 
without mortar; a baking oven; a small 
store for the sale of canned provisions and 
more or less deleterious drinks—every- 
thing looking miserable, dusty, neglected, 

and desolate. The inhabitants were the 
men working on the line, mostly Eastern 
Europeans, a number of ‘‘ China,” or half- 
Indian women and children, with brown 
skins and coarse black hair, and a few mis 

cellaneousservants. In such surroundings 
the engineers, often highly educated young 
men,speaking two or three languages, live 
month after month and year after year, 
cut off from the world, and receiving no 
other visits than a rare call from a col- 
league in a neighboring camp, and oncea 
month that of the paymaster from Mendo- 
za. The engineer's cabin scarcely differs 
from the others in the camp, except in that 
it contains a drawing table, some scientif- 
ic instruments, and a few books and illus- 
trated newspapers—that great consolation 
of those whose lot is cast in lonely places. 
In the midst of these terrible mountains 
there is no comfort; everything has to be 
carried on mule-back, even the fodder for 
the mules themselves; every board, every 
nail,every crumb that we see in the camps, 
has been brought on mules over the same 
difficult road that we are now traversing. 
From this fact alone the reader may judge 
how great have been the difficulties of the 
construction of the railway. 

While in the camp of Punta Negra I 





witnessed a scene which illustra 
primitiveness of existence in thes: 
tain deserts. In the upper valle: 
pears, there are occasionally stret 
pasture where the *‘ carneadores,” 
ers, keep cattle. As we were smo! 
cigarettes after lunch we saw in 
tance half a dozen horsemen ea 
along and driving before them thie: 
Soon, with remarkable rapidity an 
the cattle were directed into the cay) 
lassos were thrown over their horns ani 
over their hind and fore legs, and the ay 
imals lay panting and roaring on tly 
ground. In a few seconds each one w: 
killed, and in a few minutes afterward th, 
hides were drying in the sun, and ¢| 
meat was being roasted on wooden spit 
before the fire of the baking oven. T 
lightning speed with which this incident 
took place, and the brusque transition 
from bounding and splendid life to the 
red horror of dead meat, were disagree 
ably striking to the eye of the over-sensj 
tive dweller in cities. 

After examining the works of the line 
in the vicinity of Punta Negra, where | 
overtook the paymaster, Don Carlos, | 
started off in his company to the next 
camp of Vermejito, which is 2100 metres 
above the level of the sea. Here we spent 
the night; and the next morning, after 
admiring the grand black basaltic rocks 
that render the scenery in these parts all 
the more dismally impressive, we started, 
together with two of the engineers of tl 
camp, who volunteered to see us safi 
across the Rio Blanco, which was reported 
to be dangerously swollen. When wi 
reached the bottom of the deep ravine 
through which this torrent flows, we 
found the reports to be only too true. The 
water, white as milk, was foaming and 
dashing over a part of the narrow planks 
which had been anchored across tli 
stream below the best fording - plac 
After working an hour at the risk o! 
their lives, the two young engineers, wlio 
were as agile as goats—one was a Swede 
and the other an Italian —succeeded in 
raising one of the planks a foot, so that 
could be crossed with comparative safet) 
the dash of the water over it remaining 
only about six inches. The human el 
ment of the party then felt reassured: bu 
how would the mules get over’ Th 


‘‘arrieros” were in a state of great agita 
tion, and the paymaster was anxious about 
the thousands of dollars that he had in 
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stream, and hela on one side by the two 
engineers, and on the other by the *‘ vigi 


” 


lante,” or gendarme, who accompanied 

the paymaster, ‘‘to prevent him running 

away with the company’s money,” as we 

used laughingly to tell him. This taut 

cord served as a hand-rail along the nar- 

row plank, and by means of repeated 

journeys, and with incessant risk, the 

ACONCAGUA VALLEY NEAR LOS ANDES. baggage was finally all carried over, the 
mules loaded and saddled, and the jour- 

ney resumed, Don Carlos and his party 

his money bags. However, every man leaving me behind, for they were well 
lenta hand. The mules were unloaded, mounted on strong horses. My little 
and, with the aid of cries and whirling caravan halted for lunch in an open flat 
lassos, they were driven into the turbulent valley, walled in on three sides with rugged 
orrent, and waded or swam across brave- black basaltic mountains, and on the other 
ly, one only getting carried away for a_ by the deep gorge of the Mendoza:River. 
few minutes, and losing a big piece of his This valley was a waste of baked earth, 
flesh against a sharp bowlder. The next crackled in every direction like a Chinese 
ug was to carry over the baggage and porcelain pot, and divided into sections by 
es. A lasso was flung across the the stony beds of dry rivulets. A patch 
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of *‘ jarilla” scrub beside a little trickling 
streamlet of clear water, with tadpoles 
lurking in the pools and amongst the 
cryptogamous verdure along the edges, 
seemed to us a comfortable spot, although 
there was not an inch of shade, and no 
shelter whatever either from wind or sun. 
Here we lighted a fire, and turning our 
backs to the desert, faced toward the river, 
which we could see glistening in the dis- 
tance as it disappeared round a bend be 
tween the horrid mountains, while at the 
other end of the valley we perceived tall 
snow-capped peaks, and across the desert 
itself the implacable line of iron telegraph 
posts with a double wire stretched from 
insulator to insulator, This telegraph 
line goes from the Argentine to Chili, 
passing the summit of the Andes in un- 
derground cables as far as Guardia Vieja. 
When the brushwood was well ablaze 
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3enigno produced from his saddle-) 
piece of fresh meat which he had 

at Punta Negra, spitted it on a stir 
propped it up on two stones in front 
fire, where it was roasted to perf: 
With this roast,a box of sardines 
marmalade, a bottle of wine, and a « 
coffee, we made an excellent mea 
started off gayly for the next camp 
Punta de las Vacas. 


The road was 
ous, the ascents being exceedingly 


and the descents equally precipitous 
path, too, was not clear, but, lucki 
Carlos had lighted fires at different 

so that the smoke might guide us. 

we arrived at a paltry stream. call 
Rio Colorado, which in ordinary tiny 
cross on stepping-stones, but whi 
now swollen into a formidable torre 
tumbling along violently through a ro 


and pathless ravine. Here we speut s 


ACROSS THE 


ime before we could find 

the 

could pass with safety,and 

even then we had to ford 

t with the water washing over our 

mules’ backs. I will here remark, 

vithout insisting upon such a tri- 

fling detail, that in fording these 

swift torrents, if you happen to look 

down instead of straight ahead, the 

vater and the mule seem to be sta- 

tionary, while the banks are rush- 

ng past with alarming rapidity. 

People who are subject to giddiness will 

do well not to attempt to cross the Andes. 
In the course of the afternoon we ar- 
ived safely at the camp of Punta de las 

Vacas, where an amiable Scotch engineer 
we us hospitality and accepted with 

pleasure a little whiskey—a rarity at this 

eight above the sea-level. 


. spot where mules 


This camp is 
one of the loneliest. most desolate, and 
most arid of the whole line, the only liv- 


ing things near it being pumas, guanacos, 
and vultures. 


The engineer had as a pet 
‘young guanaco, which wandered freely 
bout the camp and fondled everybody. 
This species of animal—something between 
in antelope and a llama—is very prolific 
nd abundant in the upper valleys of the 
‘ordillera. In the camp of Punta de las 
Vacas, as in all the camps that I visited, 
I found a warm welcome, and I spent a 


ANDES. 


LAGUNA DEL INCA. 


pleasant evening with my host and Don 
Carlos, the paymaster, who staid 
there that night. The next morning I left 
the track of the railway, crossed the Men- 
doza River on ashaky wooden bridge, rode 
along the Rio de las Cuevas for a short 


also 


distance, amongst bowlders and rocks, and 
then rejoined the ordinary mule road from 
Mendoza to Chili, a good broad path, very 
different from the seareely visible bridle 
paths which I had been following hitherto 
on the other side of the river. The scenery, 
Walls of 
loose stones enclosed vast ‘‘ potreros,” for 
shutting in and feeding the travelling 
herds of cattle. There were even. some 
pasture-land and some wild flowers in the 
vicinity of the public halting-place, called 
also Punta de las Vacas—a dismal and 
filthy spot withal, surrounded with dirt, 


too, began to grow less arid. 
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offal, horns, bones, skeletons of horses, 
mules, and other cattle, old meat cans, 
broken bottles, and all the evidences of 
uncleanliness, destruction, and cruelty 
which nomad humanity leaves for nature’s 
scavengers to transmute. As we contin- 
ued along the Cuevas Valley we saw from 
time to time more skeletons of mules or 
oxen, some bleached and cleanly picked, 
others still occupying the ravenous beaks 
of large birds of prey. So we arrived 
without incident at Puente del Inca, where 
I staid that day to examine the natural 
curiosities of the spot. The Inca’s Bridge 
is simply an arch of stratified shingle, ce- 
mented together by deposits and petrifica- 
tions from the hot springs which bubble 
up all over the neighboring bluff, the river 
Cuevas having eaten its way through the 
shingle and falling in a cascade below. 
The bridge is 66 feet. high, 120 wide, and 
varies from 20 to 30 feet in thickness, and, 
seen from below the bridge, it is found to 
be covered with yellowish stalactites more 
curious than beautiful. In the sides of 
the ravine, in grottoes, are bubbling hot 
springs of crystalline water, which even 
in winter has a temperature of 94° Fah- 
renheit. This water contains sulphur, 
iron, and other mineral properties, and is 
reputed to be of great efficacy. Doubt- 
less, when the transandine railway is 
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opened for traffic, a company will buy up 
Puente dei Inca, construct a fine bath es 
tablishment, and take in handsome profits. 
Even as it is, although the grottoes are 
merely enclosed with a few planks, and 
although neither at.the springs nor at the 
inn is there the smallest element of com 
fort or even decency, many people come 
every year from Chili and the Argentine 
in order to take the baths. Indeed, a more 
miserable and desolate spot could hardly 
be imagined. It is a stretch of reddish 
brown ground at the foot of the moun 
tains without a particle of vegetation on 
it. Toward the river the ground is cov- 
ered with a yellow or white efflorescence 
that suggests coral formation, and innu 
merable little springs of hot water bubble 
up through cracks in the rock with a hiss 
ing sound, and trickle over green or yel 
low floating fibre toward the edge of the 
rock, where the fibre hangs over and grad 
ually solidifies into stalactites, which in 
turn become converted into projecting 
ledges, on which-other stalactites hang 
The whole aspect of the ground is uncan- 
ny; just as at Punta de las Vacas, thie inn 
is surrounded with a zone of filth, bones, 
horns, offal, and old tins. As for the inn 
itself, it is an agglomeration of one-story 
buildings of sun-dried bricks, mud roofs, 
floors of beaten earth not even levelled, 
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s whitewashed, and the doors 


bright green. In each room are 

trestles and mattresses as it can 
d in the summer months the trav 
st expect to sleep in mixed com- 
id be prepared to dispense with 
» and all other conveniences which 

not to say comfort, requires. I 
nay say here that experienced travellers 
trenuously deprecate the use of soap and 
yater during the journey across the Andes, 
on the ground that it renders the skin ten- 
der and susceptible, not so much to the 
it to the terrible dust and winds that 
you meet. If you wash, they say, your 
lips and nose will crack and your skin 
peel off. For my part, I abstained from 
washing the whole time I was in the moun- 
tains, not only because I felt confidence in 
the experienced advice of other travellers, 
ut also beeause, for want of water and 
tensils, 1 never had an opportunity of 
washing. On the other hand, I must say 
that larrived at my journey’s end without 


any hurt or disfigurement other than the 


oss of the skin on the tip of my nose. 
From Puente del Inca we started the 
next morning to perform perhaps the 
dest stretch of the journey, namely, 
passage of the Cumbre, 12,795 feet 
eh, the dividing point between the Pa 
ficand Atlantic water-sheds of the Andes. 
[he road lies along the middle of the 
ind valley of Las Cuevas, in which are 
two or three round huts, or ** casuchas,” 
vhere travellers and the couriers carrying 
the mails find shelter when needful. All 
ese “‘ casuchas” 
are built on the 
plan, with 
steps ascending to 
the interior, which 
consists of a room 
some sixteen feet 
without 
aper- 
ture except the 
loor. In the cen- 
a heap of 
ashes where trav- 
llers build a fire 
to cook food, and 
sometimes remain 
a week or ten days 
in smoke and mis cor 
ery waiting for a Ea ee is 
favorable moment = 
to scale the steep 
hog - back ridge, 
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down the terribly precipitous 
descent on the Chilian side. The diffi- 
culties at this point are twofold, due 
either to the elements or to the trav 
eller’s temperament. Some people, and 
even some mules and horses, are attacked 
at this elevation with **puna”—a diffi 
culty of breathing ascribed to the rarefac 
tion of the air. The symptoms are sud- 
den bleeding of the nose and of the lungs, 
and a gasping for breath which may cause 
death. Travellers not unfrequently have 
to turn back and retrace their steps to 
Mendoza. The day I crossed, three per- 
sons out of a party of seven were obliged 
to turn back and hurry down to the val- 
ley, so acute was the attack of ‘‘ puna” 
which they experienced. The difficulties 
of the other category are snow-storms and 
gales of wind of such force that they blow 
mules and men off their legs and into de- 
struction. Even in the fine months of 
December and January these gales occur, 
and every afternoon the wind rises and 
the clouds gather on the summit to dis- 
charge torrents of hail or rain. The best 
time to cross is, therefore, early morning, 
or, at any rate, before noon. Benigno and 
myself had determined to cross the Cum 
bre early, the more so as at Puente del 
Inca the wind was already blowing rather 
strongly,and the clouds hung threaten- 
ingly around the mountains. Our inten- 
tion was to have left the Puente del Inca 
at half past three or four in the morning, 
but when we got up the mules had disap- 
peared, and it was only aftera four hours’ 
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at they were discovered grazing 
Thanks to 
- delay, we had to cross the Cumbre in 
fternoon, and before we reached the 
with the snowy peaks and gla- 
stening all around us, the gale 

» blow more strongly, making us 

se over the necks of our mules, 

| by the time we began the descent on 
Chilian side, snow and hail were beat- 
avainst our faces and almost blinding 
On the Chilian side the downward 
path is so rapid, and the loose red earth 
and stones so slippery, that most people 
imp off their mules and scramble down 
aa foot for about two miles until the path 
becomes a little firmer. Down these in- 
clines we hurried as fast as we could, 
round the mountains, and get- 
ting lower and lower, until we came with- 
n sight of the Juncal post-house, which 
s only 7340 feet above the sea-level. 
‘hence, through a steady downfall of thick 
we rode across the valley, forded a 
few streams, and about five o'clock in the 
afternoon we reached a comfortable little 
post-house at Ojos del Agua, where we 
found clean beds and an excellent ‘ ca- 
a” —one of the national Chilian dish- 
being a combination of a soup and a 
tew,and a most consoling meal for a 
veary traveller. Here I spent the night 
in peaceful slumber, and the next morn- 
ng I started early, in company with a 
Chilian gentleman, to perform the last 
stage of the journey and the most delight- 
y picturesque. The scenery on the 
Argentine side of the Cordillera is grand, 
imposing, and awe-inspiring, but never 
charming. On the Chilian side, on the 


search 


, one of the upper valleys. 


winding 


ral, 


contrary, after passing the upper morose 
and intemperate regions, you find a most 


derful combination of grandeur and 
if softer beauty in the long valley of the 
\concagua, all the way from Ojos del 
Agua and Guardia Vieja down to the 
of Santa Rosa de los Andes. It is 
riding through a garden, so great is 
wiety of trees, shrubs, and brilliant 
rs that line the path and the moun- 
sides, and cling to the ledges and 
ices Of the deep ravine, at the bottom 
ich the river boilsand roars. Many 
trees bear fruits or nuts of kinds 
recorded in ordinary botanical trea- 
Some of the shrubs emit aromatic 
odors, and one in particular, called ‘‘ilipa,”’ 
lills the air with a perfume that suggests 
> proximity of the domestic hog. The 
LXXXI.—No. 484.—47 
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flowers, again, are strange in form and 
most exquisitely delicatein color. Strange, 
too, is the candle-cactus, or ‘‘ quisco,” 
which grows in profusion on the lower 
slopes, with branches fifteen and twenty 
feet high, the pale green prickly lances 
being generally overgrown with a mossy 
parasite of a rich red color. As we de- 
scend lower an occasional mountain farm- 
house is seen buried in the rich verdure 
of this Garden of Eden which man’s 
hand has not yet marred. An ‘‘ acequia,”’ 
or irrigating canal, diverts some water 
from the neighboring torrent to fertilize 
the patches of corn and vegetables. Soon 
we came to a curious natural phenome- 
non, Where the river has eaten its way 
through a barrier of solid rock. This point 
is known as the Salto del Soldado. Then, 
still descending through most enchanting 
scenery, we reached the pretty halting- 
place Los Loros, where the road becomes 
practicable for carriages. Here I confess 
that I dismounted from my mule with 
pleasure, gave the faithful Benigno Men- 
doza sterling tokens of my satisfaction 
with his services, and transferred my 
weary person and my dusty baggage to a 
carriage that was waiting in the hope of 
a return fare to Los Andes, where I ar- 
rived after a pleasant three hours’ ride 
through well-watered gardens of vines, 
apple and peach trees, and vast fields of 
alfalfa pasture, divided by row after row 
of slender and graceful poplars. 

Now let us return to the transandine 
railway, which we have almost forgotten 
in the narrative of our personal emotions 
and adventures, but which is certainly 
one of the most remarkable lines ever 
conceived, and which in the course of a 
few years, and even of a few monthis, will 
greatly modify the current of traffic across 
the South-American continent. The ori 
ginators of the line are J. E. and M. Clark 
and Company, who obtained in 1873 the 
first concession of a line from Buenos 
Ayres to the Pacific, passing through Villa 
Mercedes, Mendoza, and through the Us- 
pallata Pass to the Chilian frontier, with 
a branch from Mendoza to San Juan. 
Owing to financial and political difficulties, 
this general combination was not carried 
out. About 1880 the Argentine govern- 
ment built the section from Villa Mercedes 
to Mendoza and San Juan. In 1883 Clark 
and Company built the Pacific line from 
3uenos Ayres to Villa Mercedes, which has 
since passed into the hands of an English 
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company, while the line from Villa Mer- 
cedes to Mendoza has also become the pro- 
perty of an English company, the Argen- 
tine Great Western. The actual works of 
the transandine line were begun in 1887 
by an English syndicate called the Buenos 
Ayres and Valparaiso Transandine Rail- 
way Company, which bought the conces- 
sion from Clark and Company, and is 
building the line on the Argentine side, 
with Clark and Company as contractors. 
On the Chili side, from Los Andes to the 
frontier, the line is being built by Clark 
and Company, under the title of Clark’s 
Transandine Railway. Thus, when the 
route is finished, it will run over the rails 
of five different companies between Bue- 
nos Ayres and Valparaiso, namely, the Pa- 
cific, the Argentine Great Western, the 
Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso Transan- 
dine, Clark’s Transandine, and lastly the 
Chilian state line, from Los Andes to Val- 
paraiso. 

The first studies for the mountain line 
were made in 1873, but a serious survey 
was not completed until 1887, amidst 
countless difficulties, for the ground was 
almost entirely pathless and unknown 
both geographically and _ geologically. 
Up to the present day you find no maps 
and no literature about this section of 
the Andes. The field is new and open 
to future enterprise. A glance at the 
map on page 490 will show the route 
finally selected, after many changes and 
essays. The point at which the Cor- 
dillera is to be passed is situated in the 
Cumbre between the two lofty snow-clad 
peaks of Tupungato toward the south and 
Aconcagua toward the north. From the 
Chili side the line winds along the ter- 
raced mountains of the valley of the 
Aconcagua River; from the Argentine 
side the valleys of the Mendoza and Cue- 
vas rivers are followed amidst innumer- 
able obstacles, owing to the capricious 
course of the streams, the interruption 
caused by loose pebbly earth, or ‘‘ ripio,” 
by masses of gravel carried down by the 
lateral torrents and piled up in cones, and 
by ‘‘barraneas,” which are vertical or 
sloping banks of gravel apparently de- 
posited in times past by the rivers. Some 
of these ‘‘ barrancas” are seventy metres 
in vertical height. Just beyond the point 


where we last mentioned the track in the 
arly pages of this article, at kilometre 
40.200, there is a heavy cutting through 
one of these gravel cones. 


At kilometre 


41 the river has been diverted. 
to avoid a couple of bridges. F 
kilometres the line runs close sly alon 
bottom of the hills until it reac 
open and fertile valley, with poplar tp 
and grazing cattle, called the Potre, 
San Ignacio, where it crosses agai), | 
south side by a 75-metre bridge. A; 
metre 52 is a tunnel of forty metres 
kilometre 54.400 the line crosses to 
north bank over a 75-metre bridge 
through two short tunnels, and 
crosses to the south side by a 75-mety 
bridge, returning once more to the yor! 
side by a similar bridge at kilometre 
62.400. At kilometre 68, after a strete} 
of easy ground,there is a big cuttiy 
through an immense gravel cone. and 
then from kilometre 69 to 72 the lin. 
benched on the rock with two short tuy 
nels, which bring us to the last important 
bridge of sixty metres across the Mendoz 
to the south bank. At kilometre 75. afte) 
passing with one short tunnel along 
Cerro Negro, the line reaches the ope 
Pampa del Alumbre, which it follows t 
kilometre 81, the only break being a clim| 
and a descent over a large gravel con 
thrown out from an intermittent rive: 
the centre of the pampa. From k 
metre 81 to 89 the line runs along the pre 
cipitous face of a broken mountain, on a 
ledge blasted out of red granite rock, with 
one short tunnel. So we reach the sta 
tion of Uspallata, at kilometre 91, whence 
the line passes midway between the rive 
and the mountains over a bare ston) 
plain to kilometre 105, where it clings 
close to the mountain to avoid a large and 
curious ‘‘ barranca” some seventy metres 
in vertical height. At kilometre 106 the 
Uspallata Pampa is left behind, and th 
line enters the upper valley between the 
Paramillos, which is a range paralle! wit! 
the Andes, forming a sort of avant-gard 
and attaining heights of from two to thre 
thousand metres. At kilometre 114 ther 
is a short piece of broken ground, witli a 
tunnel through a rock spur; but after this 
the track becomes easy up to kilometre 121 
where the turbulent Rio Blanco is reac! 
ed. As far as this point the earthworks 
of the line were, nearly complete whien | 
passed. The rails alone remain to be laid 
and the iron bridges to be fixed on tli 
columns of masonry 

At kilometre 121 we enter upon that 
portion of the line which, although th 
route is practically settled, is not yet vist 
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we on the ground, and at this point be- 
7 the difficulties of grade, which have 
ind to the adoption in the upper part of 
a Cordillera of the Abt rack system, 
out whieh we shall have more to say 
on, About kilometre 135 there is a 
ery difficult place to pass, the whole val- 
raving been filled up by slips from 
nountains, which the river has sub- 
tly eut through. It is at this spot, 
erstand, that the first rack section is 
seeessary. At the level of the Paramillo 
las Vacas the line is being built in the 
ver itself, on the south side, on an arti- 
ial embankment of rocks. At Punta 
de las Vacas, where the earthworks are 
advanced, there will be a station. 
From kilometre 134 onward you can see 
sions of avalanches on the north side of 
the valley, for which reason doubtless the 
ne is being placed on the south side. 
Shortly above Punta de las Vacas the line 
turns westward, entering the valley of Las 
Cuevas, on both sides of which there are 
ivalanches. These, however, can be avoid- 
| by crossing and recrossing the river. 
Between Punta de las Vacas on the Ar- 
side and Guardia Vieja on the 
Chili side is the region of snow during 
six months in the year; but the winds, it 
ippears, blow in the direction of the track, 
dmay be counted upon to sweep it clean. 
From Punta de las Vacas up to the Para- 
millo de las Cuevas the ground rises in 
steps, which will be mounted by rack sec- 
tions as far as the mouth of the first of 
tunnels through the Cumbre, called 
Navaro, from the neighboring river. 
is tunnel, 1775 metres long, will be in 
sections. Then crossing the Que- 
brada Blanea, we reach the second tunnel 
of Las Cuevas, 900 metres long, and after 
bout four kilometres of open ground the 
line reaches, at kilometre 175, the mouth 
of the main tunnel through the Cumbre, 
viding ridge of the Cordillera. This 
tunnel will measure 5065 metres. 
On the Chili side the mountains fall 
very rapidly, so much so that Juncal, 
which, as the crow flies, is only ten kilo- 
metres from the summit, is on the same 
‘vel above the sea as a point on the Ar- 
entine side forty-eight kilometres from 
the summit. This drop consists in a series 
of enormous steps, which appear to have 
een formed by falls of rock that have 
blocked the valley, while streams have 
filled up behind each fall and formed 
lakes. Such a lake is the Laguna del 
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Inca, the only one remaining, the others 
having been gradually filled up by the 
water-shed and of the upper 
peaks so as to be.now merely gravel plains, 
To carry the railway down this terribly 
rapid fall has been one of the greatest 
problems that the engineers have had to 
deal with, and the solution will be a 
triumph of science and ingenuity. Toa 
certain extent the transandine will be a 
repetition of the Saint Gothard line, where 
the valley also rises step by step and the 
track climbs by means of helicoidal tun- 
nels. The application of the rack grade, 
however, simplifies the task considerably. 
Thus in the great Cumbre tunnel the line, 
after rising gently from the east mouth for 
about three kilometres, commences to fall 
by a rack grade. The western mouth of 
this tunnel is attained at the head of the 
Calaveras Valley, where a short open cut- 
ting intervenes between it and the next 
or Calaveras tunnel of 3750 metres, fol- 
lowed by the Portillo tunnel of 1885 me- 
tres, which is helicoidal, having one com- 
plete corkscrew turn, with an eight per 
cent. grade and a vertical drop of about 135 
metres. It is needless perhaps to explain 
that the development of the line in a cork- 
screw turn is required to gain length for 
the incline. Then come the Juncalillo 
tunnel of 1275 metres, and the Juncal 
tunnel of 1104 metres, which bring the 
line on to the spur of the mountain be- 
tween the valleys of the Juncal and Jun- 
calillo and 190 metres above the junction 
of these two valleys. This height will 
necessitate the continuation of the rack 
grade until the level of the river is reach- 
ed. The entrance of the Cumbre tunnel 
is 3178 metres above the level of the sea, 
and the mouth of the Juncal tunnel on 
the Chili side is 2224 metres above the sea, 
thus showing a difference of level of 954 
metres overcome by inclined tunnels and 
by one continuous section of rack grade, 
starting at three kilometres from the en- 
trance of the great Cumbre tunnel. 

After leaving the tunnels the line turns 
upon itself, and goes down the valley of 
the Rio Aconcagua with ordinary grades, 
though as far as the Rio Blanco certain 
lengths of rack will be introduced, and 
perhaps other lengths will be necessary 
lower down, where the studies have not 
yet been completed, for at the time of my 
visit only about twelve kilometres of the 
line were laid from Los Andes up the 
valley. On the Chilian side, however, 
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the line will be exceedingly picturesque, 
and will pass several curious natural phe- 
nomena, notably the Salto del Soldado, 
some twenty-five kilometres from Santa 
Rosa, a dike of rock going right across 
the river. The back of this dike seems 
to have been broken by volcanic agency, 
and the river passes through it, as the 
railway will pass also. 

The line on the Chilian side from Santa 
Rosa to the frontier will measure 65 kilo- 
metres, and on the Argentine side from 
the frontier to Mendoza 177 kilometres. 
The starting-point at Mendoza is 719 me- 
tres above the level of the sea; the start- 
ing-point at Santa Rosa is 820 metres; 
the highest summit level in the Cumbre 
tunnel is 3189 metres above the level of 
the sea. On the ordinary track the 
grades are 25 per thousand, or 1 in 40; 
on the rack sections the grades are 8 per 
cent., or 1 in 124. The gauge is one me- 
tre, and the minimum curves are 100 
metres radius, though the concession al- 
lows curves of 80 metres. The adoption 
of this narrow gauge will necessitate 
the transfer of goods and passengers at 
Mendoza and Los Andes, which is, of 
course, a serious disadvantage; on the 
other hand, it enables the line to be built 
at much less expense than if a broader 
gauge were employed, and at the same 
time it permits sharp curves of short ra- 
dius, whereas a broader gauge would re- 
quire curves of 250 to 300 metres. As the 
line is singularly tortuous and the curves 
innumerable, this consideration of sharp 
curves is very important. 

As to price, the engineers of the line 
believe that the transandine will be rela- 
tively cheaper than the Saint Gothard; 
the works are being executed much more 
roughly, it is true; but all statements 
on this point would be hazardous and 
premature. It suffices to say that there 
is money enough at command to com- 
plete it whatever it may cost. 

As regards the Abt system, perfected 
by Roman Abt, of Luzern, Switzerland, 
and now in use on the Hartz Railway, 
the lines of Héllenthal (Grand Duchy of 
Baden), Brunig (Switzerland), Viége to 
Zermatt, Bolan Pass in Afghanistan, in 
Venezuela, and on many industrial lines 
in Switzerland, Gerinany, and Hungary, 
we need only remind the reader that it 
had its origin in the railway up Mount 
Washington, where a rack was first em- 
ployed. 





In order fully to realize the natura] 


dif 
ficulties of this great transandine tn 
prise, one must have beenover the ground 
examined the peculiar dangers due to |and. 
slips, torrents, and avalanches, and passed 


through the silent region of eterna] < 
which the line avoids by burying itself , 
the bowels of the earth. One must haye 
seen, too, the mountain-side dotted wij) 
long strings of pack- mules, laden wi) 
timber, iron, bricks, and even with theip 
own fodder, for everything used jy 4) 
construction of the line hitherto has bee; 
brought by thousands of mules eitl 
from Mendoza or Los Andes. However 
now the works are beginning to becone 
easier. The rails are being laid more ray 
idly. This year the track will be ayail- 
able up to Uspallata. In 1891 the station 
of Punta de las Vacas will be opened to 
the public; while on the Chili side the 
line will be ready for traffic as far as Jun- 
cal at the same date, and thus the mule 
journey will be reduced to a single day's 
ride. Finally, about 1895, we may hope 
to see the whole line in working order 

The business prospects of the line seem 
fair to those who have put money in the 
enterprise,the main element of income be- 
ing expected from passenger traffic. At 
present, during the five summer months 
there is an average of twenty-five passen- 
gers a day crossing in each direction, 
When the railway is open this number 
will increase perhaps tenfold. A second 
source of revenue will be local traffic and 
merchandise between Chili and the Ar- 
gentine provinces of Mendoza, San Juan 
and San Luis. A third element of proiit 
is looked for in the transport of cattle 
from the Argentine to Chili. At present 
some 40,000 to 50,000 head are driven over 
yearly by the Uspallata Pass, and arrive 
in Chili mere skeletons. These cattle have 
to be fattened in Chilian ‘‘ potreros, 
where pasture is very dear; whereas, by 
the line, they can be carried over fattened 
and ready for killing. Fourthly, it is 
hoped that mines will be discovered and 
worked in the region opened up by the 
railway. As for general merchandise aud 
imported goods, the transandine will not 
beable tocompete with steam-boat freiglits. 
and therefore the port of Valparaiso wil. 
retain all its importance. 

In conclusion it may be said that two 
rival transandine lines are already in con- 
struction or projected. One is J. Puelima 
Tupper’sFerro-Carril Trasandino de! Norte, 
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from Copiapé to Cordoba, putting the Chil- 
-» port of Caldera in communication with 
Argentine ports of Rosario, Buenos 
vpes, and Santa Fe. The other is F. Bus- 

. and Company’s Ferro-Carril In- 

ico, from Buenos Ayres to Yum- 

the southern Chili line, crossing the 

les by the Antuco Pass, at a height of 
an 6000 feet, and with ordinary 

les of 24 per cent. maximum. This 

il measure 1412 kilometres of 54 

iuge, the same as the Chilian lines 
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BY 


R. FRANKLIN B. HOUGH, formerly 
| superintendent of the New York 
State census, published several years ago 
a curious table, showing the number of 
ds avoirdupois in a bushel of vari- 
ous commodities as determined by cus- 

and finally by legislation in differ- 

States and Territories in this coun- 

He found four different bushels of 
four of rye, five of barley, seven of 
oats, and seven of buckwheat. These 
measures differed so widely that 1000 


) ) 
pou 


Kansas bushels of barley, at 48 pounds to 


the bushel, would become 1500 bushels in 
New Orleans, where 32 pounds answered 
to the same name; and 1000 Kansas bush- 
els of rye, at 56 pounds, would become 
1750 bushels in the same market. 

Dr. Hough entered upon this inquiry 
for the purpose of reducing farm statistics 
to a uniform standard. On comparing 
other units of measure as established by 
found remarkable discrepancies 
in the measurement of staves, lumber, 
shingles, and other forest products. It 
appeared also that a gallon. of milk was 
231 eubie inches in Vermont and 282 cu- 
bic inches in the neighboring State of 
New Hampshire. The Vermont gallon 
was the English wine gallon; the New 
Hampshire measure was the ale or beer 
falion 

What has happened to the word bushel 
in this country has happened over and 
over to all names of weights and mea- 
sures since the world began. At first 
vaguely indicating uncertain quantities, 
they have hardened into more precise but 
different significations in different places. 
An acre was a field (ager), meaning prob- 
ably as much land as one plough would 
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from Yumbel to Taleahuano and Santiago. 
The construction of this line is already 
begun, and will take some six years to 
complete. Both these railways will be of 
great utility and open up vast regions to 
agriculture and commerce, but, from the 
point of view of prodigious difficulties 
surmounted by bold and skilful engineer- 
ing, they cannot be compared with the 
transandine route which I visited with so 
much interest, and which I have described 
so inadequately. 


SYSTEM. 


H. W. RICHARDSON. 


turn in a day; and it is perhaps creditable 
to the industry of the Scotch and Irish 
peasantry that the Scotch acre is a fourth 
and the Irish acre mere than half larger 
than the English acre. A yard was the 
length of a man’s girdle; an ell, of his 
arm; a fathom, the distance measured by 
his arms outstretched. An inch is merely 
a numeral, one-twelfth (wncia); and an 
ounce is the same word brought across 
the Channel by the Normans. The 
French divided the foot into thumbs 
(pouces), just as the charge in a gun is 
sometimes measured by fingers. Quart 
is another numeral, meaning a fourth of 
a gallon; and the gallon in France, 
where it originated, was a grocer’s box, no 
more precise in its dimensions than a tea- 
chest is now. <A pound means simply a 
weight ( pondus), and the stone was equal- 
ly indefinite. In Great Britain the legal 
stone is now an eighth of a hundred- 
weight (14 pounds), but other values re- 
main in common use, as the stone of 24 
pounds for wool, and the stone of 8 pounds 
for butcher’s meat. 

The jewellers of the Middle Ages used 
in their delicate scales the hard brown 
seeds of the Moorish Carob-tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua), and the weight of diamonds is 
still reckoned by carats, each carat being 
equal to 34 grains troy. The earliest 
attempt to regulate British weights and 
measures appears to have been suggested 
by this example. In 1266 it was declared 
by statute that ‘‘an English penny, called 
a sterling, round and without any clip- 
ping, shall weigh 32 wheat corns.in the 
midst of the ear; and 20 pence do make 
an ounce, and 112 ounces one pound; and 
8 pounds do make a gallon of wine, and 
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8 gallons of wine do make a London 
bushel, which is an eighth part of a quar- 
ter.” We have here the basis of the 
3ritish system of reckoning as it survives 
to-day—the grain, pennyweight, ounce, 
pound, gallon, bushel, and ton, and 240 
silver pence equal to a pound sterling. 
The British gallon is still used for both 
dry and liquid measure; and the tradi- 
tional relation between the pound and the 
gallon is set forth in the old rhyme, which 
declares that 
“A pint’s a pound 
The world around.” 

In 1324 the measures of length were de- 
fined by a similar statute providing that 
‘*three barleycorns, round and dry, laid 
end to end,” shall make 1 inch, 12 inches 
a foot, and 3 feet a yard. 

The 32 wheat corns, adopted as the 
basis of the British system, appear to have 
weighed 224 grains troy, so that the pound 
of 1266 was equal to 5400 grains troy. 
This is the old Saxon pound. The pound 
troy (pound du roy*) is the Roman pound, 
and was doubtless in use simultaneously 
with the Saxon pound for hundreds of 
years, but is first mentioned in the stat- 
utes in 1414, and was ordained as the 
standard weight for gold and silver in 
1527. As 24 grains make a pennyweight 
troy, the new pound contained 5760 
grains, exceeding the old weight by 360 
grains, or three-quarters of an ounce. 

The strict pound of 12 ounces was used 
only in weighing the precious metals, and, 
with different subdivisions, for the costly 
drugs and medicines dealt out by apoth- 
ecaries. For heavy goods (avoirs du 
poids) a more liberal measure was given, 
like the baker’s dozen, and 15 ounces were 
called a pound. In the same way 28 
pounds were called a quarter, and 112 
pounds a hundred-weight, allowance be- 
ing made for waste or wrappings. The 
increase of the pennyweight to 24 grains 
in 1527 raised the value of the ounce to 
480 grains; and accordingly the pound of 
commerce, containing 15 ounces, was 
raised to 7200 grains. As 250 grains of 
wine were reckoned equal to a cubic inch, 
the gallon, containing 8 of these pounds, 
or 57,600 grains, had a capacity of 230.4, 


* This is a conjectural explanation. Another 
opinion is that the word is derived from the 
monkish name for London, Troy Novant, and means 
merely London weight. According to a third theo- 
ry, it was imported from ancient fairs at Troyes, 
France, where the Roman pound was doubtless 
used. 





or in even numbers 231 cubic 


Inches 
This is the wine gallon now in use me rf 
United States. The ale or beer gallon, of 
282 cubie inches, was originally a sek 
sure containing 8 pounds of wheat at 2, 


grains to the cubic inch. 

The name avoirdupois was transfer» 
at a very early date from the heavy eood. 
which it indicated, to the system by w\)) 
they were weighed. It oceurs first jy ; 
statutes of 1335 and 1353. The ear), 
pound of 15 ounces of 450 grains each 
6750 grains—was raised by law, as }\as 
been shown, to 7200 grains, making 16 
the old ounces. In practice, however. the 
pound seems to have fallen below thjs 
standard to about 7000 grains, and this 
weight was finally declared to be a pound 
avoirdupois, the avoirdupois ounce, or 
sixteenth of the pound, being thus reduced 
to 4374 grains. 

Here were two pounds, two gallons,and, 
to complete the confusion, two miles—the 
statute mile of 1760 yards, originally 
thousand paces (mille passuum), and the 
nautical mile of 2025 yards, or about one 
sixtieth part of a degree on the equator 
Double units of length, capacity, ani 
weight, with fluctuating values and vary 
ing subdivisions, thus passed under ide 
tical names. | 

The nautical mile, adopted by naviga 
tors for convenience, was the first standard 
based upon any permanent dimension in 
nature, and this was a comparatively rude 
approximation. When the Royal Society 
took up this subject, in the eighteenth 
century, the difficulty of measuring th 
earth’s circumference with precision was 
regarded as practically insurmountable 
but the pendulum, first used in making 
clocks in 1680, was then engaging thie at 
tention of the society, and the length ofa 
pendulum beating seconds in a vacuum 
at the level of the sea in the latitude of 
London was found to be as exact a quan 
tity as could be desired, measuring 39.14 
inches. A standard yard was constructed 
for the Royal Society upon this basis in 
1742, but was not recognized by Paria 
ment until 1824. 

The English colonists in America 
brought with them the complex and un- 
stable British system; but in 1786 the deci 
mal scheme of Federal money was adopt 
ed by the Continental Congress, and a sim- 
ilar reformation of the tables of weights 
and measures was next in order. Presi 
dent Washington called attention to this 
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in his message to the first Con- 
vege assembled under the Constitution ; 
in 1790 Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary 

Siate. at the request of the House of 

ntatives, submitted a luminous 
structive report.* He proposed for 
standard of measure, not a pendulum, 
niform cylindrical rod, beating 
ds at the sea-level in the latitude of 
. uniform temperature. Such a 
| would be a third longer than a pen- 
im. and Mr. Jefferscn computed its 
etl: to be 58.72 inches. If it was de- 
ed to retain the old units, only defining 
fixing them at a uniform value, he 
recommended that the rod be divided into 
587.2 parts, called lines, 10 of which 
ould make an inch; 270 cubic inches to 
nake a gallon; and a cube of rain-water 
easuring one-tenth of a foot on each 
to make an ounce. The ounce thus 
tained would correspond nearly to the 
rdupois ounce, and troy-weight was to 

be discarded. 

If it was thought best to make a thor- 

igh reformation of the system, reducing 

the tables to a decimal ratio, Mr. Jef- 
rson had another plan, by which the 
second rod was to be divided into five 
each about a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the old measure of the same 
1ame. The cubic foot was to be a bush- 
and the eubie inch of rain-water an 
ince. These units were fitted into as- 
ending and descending decimal tables. 
in fact, Mr. Jefferson had anticipated the 
metric system afterward adopted in 
France, and had even chosen the word 
metre for the inch cube containing an 
ounce of rain-water. 

Before this report was sent to Congress 
news came of Sir John Miller’s speech in 
arliament on the same subject, and a 
printed copy of a proposition submitted 
to the French Assembly by Prince Tal- 
eyrand, then Bishop of Autun, was re- 

ed by the Secretary of State. In 
view of these proceedings Mr. Jefferson 
advised that no immediate action be tak- 

upon the report. A Parliamentary 
committee on the standards of weight 
and measure was afterward appointed in 
England, but accomplished nothing. In 
France, Talleyrand was President of the 
National Assembly, and his proposition 
was the germ from which sprang the 
metric system. 

Talleyrand proposed to adopt the pen- 

* Writings of Thomas Jefferson, vol, vii., p. 472. 
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dulum beating seconds in the latitude of 
45° as a natural and invariable basis of 
linear measure, and to provide for the 
determination of its exact length by a sci- 
entific commission composed of members 
of the French Academy of Sciences and 
of the Royal Society of London. The 
invitation was declined by the British 
government, whereupon MM. Borda, La- 
grange, Laplace, Monge, and Condorcet, 
of the French Academy, five of the most 
eminent mathematicians in Europe, were 
appointed to proceed with the inquiry, 
with discretion to choose, as the basis of 
the system, the pendulum, an arc of the 
equator, or an are of a meridian. They 
were assisted subsequently by delegates 
from Spain, Italy, Switzerland, the Neth- 
erlands, Denmark, and Sweden. In 1791 
the commission reported in favor of one 
ten-millionth of the quadrant of a terres- 
trial meridian as the standard unit of 
length. The report was adopted, and 
Delambre and Méchain were employed 
for seven vears in measuring accurately 
an are of the meridian of Paris, for the 
purpose of determining with precision 
the length of the unit thus selected, which 
is called a metre, and was found to be 
39.37079 inches. The unit of volume is a 
litre, a cubical vessel measuring one-tenth 
of a metre on its edges, and holding a 
trifle more than a quart. A litre con- 
tains 2.20 pounds avoirdupois of distilled 
water, and a thousandth part of this 
weight—15.43 grains troy—is a gramme, 
the unit of weight. On the 1st of Au- 
gust, 1793, this system was adopted with 
a provisional value for the metre. In 
June, 1800, the international commission 
proceeded in a body to the Palace of Ar- 
chives in Paris, and there deposited the 
standard metre and kilogramme (1000 
grammes) of platinum, which were sanc- 
tioned by law in 1801. The old system 
was allowed to continue in retail trade 
until 1840, when it was outlawed, though 
for twenty years longer the old names 
were commonly used. In practice, the 
kilo (kilogramme) has become the unit of 
weight for ordinary purposes, and the 
elaborate system of nomenclature invent- 
ed at the outset has been simplified by 
omitting the hectogrammes and myria- 
grammes, just as eagles and dimes are 
omitted in reckoning American money. 
The subject continued to engage the at- 
tention of the American Congress from 
time to time for many years; and in 1821 
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John Quiney Adams, Secretary of State, 
made an elaborate report upon the “‘ pro- 
ceedings in foreign countries for estab- 
lishing uniformity of weights and mea- 
sures.” This learned but prolix and 
obscure document appears to have dis- 
couraged further investigation. In fact, 
Mr. Adams, while expressing great ad- 
miration for the French system, advised 
that ‘‘no innovation upon the existing 
weights and measures should be attempt- 
ed” without the concurrence of England, 
then as now the country with which our 
commercial relations were most impor- 
tant. He recommended, however, that the 
Executive be authorized to open communi- 
cation upon this subject with the European 
nations where we have accredited minis- 
ters and agents. 

So no system of weights and measures 
was formally adopted by Congress. In 
1832, on complaint that the custom-house 
scales and measures were not uniform, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McLane, 
ordered that the wine gallon of 231 cubic 
inches and the Winchester bushel of 
2150.42 cubic inches be adopted as stand- 
ards of capacity, and that uniform and 
accurate series of weights and measures 
be supplied to all the custom-houses. In 
1836 Congress directed similar standards 
to be sent to the Governors of the several 
States. The system in use in the United 
States thus rests upon a Treasury regula- 
tion, subsequently recognized by a joint 
resolution of Congress. The troy pound 
was made the standard of coinage in.1828; 
but no other compulsory standard has 
been established in this country. 

The Winchester bushel and the wine 
gallon adopted by Secretary McLane were 
the British standard measures established 
in 1701 and 1706. But in 1824 an act of 
Parliament fixed the capacity of the Brit- 
ish imperial gallon at ten pounds avoir- 
dupois of distilled water, or 277.27 cubic 
inches, and the contents of the imperial 
bushel of eight gallons became 2218.19 
cubic inches. By taking the old instead 
of the new measures, Secretary McLane 
destroyed the uniformity which Mr. 
Adams had been so anxious to maintain, 
and the commerce of the two countries in 
liquids and grains has since been subject 
to the inconveniences arising from a dif- 
ference in standards of measurement. 

Meanwhile the metric system since its 
complete adoption by France in 1840 has 
made its way rapidly over a great part of 


the civilized world. The origina) s, 
was made obligatory by Belgium in jg;¢ 
by Spain in 1859, by Italy in 1s¢3 
Portugal in 1868, by the Netherlands ‘ 
1870, by Austria in 1876, and came jy; 
use in Sweden in 1883. In the No 

erlands the metric units, bearing old 
names, were adopted as long ago as 183) 
but the French names have been sed 
since 1870. A pound equal to half a kilo 
gramme was made obligatory by Switz. 
erland in 1858, and became the nations 
weight of Germany the same year. This 
metric pound had been adopted by the 
German Customs Union in 1854, and was 
made the standard for German coinage j, 
1857. The same weight was adopted by 
Denmark in 1863, and for coinage by the 
Scandinavian coin convention of 1879 
In Brazil the French system has been jy 
force since 1874; it has also been adopted 
by Mexico and other Central and Sout} 
American states, but has not come int 
common use. In Great Britain sine 
1864, and in the United States since 1866 
the use of metric weights and measures 
has been permitted, but is not required 
In British India the kilogramme was 
adopted as the unit of weight, and a kilo 
gramme of water as the unit of capacity 
in 1871. It is understood that Russia js 
prepared to adopt the metric system when 
ever England sets the example. 

An analysis of the imports into this 
country, with reference to the metric sys 
tem, shows that the greater part of ou 
commerce is still with nations which do 
not use the metric system. 

The countries in which the system is 
‘legalized’ are Great Britain and th 
Spanish West Indies, and in these com 
tries it is not practically used. For th 
present, therefore, nothing is to be gained 
by a change in the United States, so far as 
our commerce is concerned. 

Nevertheless the convenience of 
decimal system is certain to recommend 
it to general favorin theend. The prices 
of stocks are quoted in the London market 
in cents, and British merchants reckou 
their profits as well as their interest ac 
counts by a decimal scale. It is stated 
that the Bank ef England and some o! 
the English railroad corporations hav 
adopted the decimal system in keeping 
theiraccounts. A new British coin wort 
one-tenth of a pound has been struck. In 
the custom-houses in this country th 
yardstick is divided into tenths and hun 
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FROM A BATTLEMENT OF ROSES. 


dredths. Surveyors and engineers divide 
the foot into tenths. In the great ma- 
chine-shops the inch is divided in the 
same way. For two hundred and fifty 
years land-surveyors have used Gunter’s 
' which measures the side of one- 
tenth of an acre, and is subdivided into 
one hundred links. One after another 
all the standards of measurement have 
been decimally divided, and these subdi- 
visions, once adopted, have never been 


chain 


abandoned. 

The logical end of this process must be 
the adoption of a complete decimal scheme, 
and there is none except the metric sys- 
tem. It may be, as Sir John Herschel 
claimed, that the metre is nearly a two- 
hundredth part of an inch shorter than 
the geographical dimension it was intend- 
edtorepresent. This isa question which, 
in the present state of science, cannot be 
absolutely determined; but it is also a 
question wholly unimportant. For all 
practical purposes, the metre is the dis- 
tance between two lines marked on a bar 
f platinum deposited in Paris. This dis- 
tance is the basis of an ingenious and 
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simple system of weights and measures, 
which is gradually coming into use all 
over the world. Because it promises to 
become a universal system, it deserves the 
attention which it has always received in 
this country. It is already employed in 
assaying at the mint, and in the work of 
the coast survey,except for soundings,and 
is preferred for many scientific investiga- 
tions requiring exact measurement. The 
Postal Convention of 1863, to which the 
United States became a party, fixed the 
weight of international letters for a single 
rate of postage at 15 grammes. The law 
of 1866 gave the 5-cent nickel coin a met- 
ric weight of 5 grammes, and in 1873 the 
weight of the silver half-dollar was fixed 
at 124 grammes, the quarter-dollar at 6} 
grammes, and the dime at 24 grammes. * 

The metric system has now an abode on 
neutral ground, under the protection and 
direction of some of the most powerful and 
populous nations in the world. It is no 
longer French, but international. 

* Two half-dollars, four quarters, or ten dimes of 
this coinage are exactly equivalent to five francs 
of French silver. 


OF ROSES. 


BY S. P. McLEAN GREENE. 


; colonel bore the scars of his wars 


upon his black, weather - beaten, 
bearded face. 

Mrs. Lestrande, with the smooth, un- 
blemished features of an angel, bore hers 
not less deeply, as is the manner of wo- 
men, in her gentle heart. 

She was a widow, still young, extreme- 
ly beautiful, and, after hardships so in- 
tense that they were even dramatic, the 
heiress, by a sudden unexpected turn of 
fortune, to considerable wealth. 

Sometimes at night the memory of a 
weak, wild, cruel love that had killed joy 
and hope and mortal faith in her, strange, 
heavy ways travelled, desperate heart- 
break, tears, a little grave far away, were 
like a physical weight sinking her, so 
that she woke gasping, struggling after 
the feeble, almost escaped breath. Her 
physician assured her that, with so strong 
and vigorous a woman, this affection 
would disappear with time. And by day 
Mrs. Lestrande certainly neither fainted 
hor wrung her hands, but walked stately 
and smiled sweetly, though oftenest now, 

Vou. LXXXI.—No. 484.—48 


it must be said, with a touch of pensive- 
ness, 

The proud woman’s heart had been 
honestly broken. She had faith in God 
and duty, but none in humanity or hu- 
man love, except as it takes the pitying 
form of the mother to the child. 

She solemnly believed that there was 
no happiness in life, at least for her, ex- 
cept a certain amount of intellectual en- 
joyment, and the ever-subdued and quiet 
happiness of doing good, though her un- 
conscious smile was still like the ripple 
of summer brooks and sunshine. 

In this latter feature she resembled the 
colonel, whose dark face became beauti- 
ful under this spiritual irradiation, and 
whose keen eyes, that had been red with 
the fire of battle, usually filled with tears 
when addressing especially either a wo- 
man or a child. 

The colonel, with others of the Torpedo 
delegation at W——., occupied a. central 
table at the small and select hotel, the 
Walsingham. Here the advent of a new- 
comer was remarked, the departure of 
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an old guest a matter of general interest. 
So when Mrs. Lestrande sailed into the 
breakfast-room with that peculiar spirit- 
ed bearing which some creatures of fine 
breeding have, even through the lowest 
throes of misfortune—but now appearing 
as altogether unscathed and adorable as 
a perfumed morning flower — and was 
ushered to a table tacitly understood to 
be that of the wealthy élite of the house, 
the colonel, with the others, watched her 
advent. 

But he could muse at her more indif- 
ferently, and at the same time with a 
far tenderer indulgence, than the others 
dreamed of. Battered old war-horse, as 
he called himself, what had he to do with 
choice exotics like this yonder, only to 
admire them, as he had a hero’s heart for 
all weakness and beauty? ‘‘ Ah, so vain, 
weak, irresponsible, heartless, all of them, 
even the loveliest!” mused the colonel, 
very kindly. ‘‘ Well, so they should be, 
since so they are.” 

He sighed, realizing that such softness 
and beauty had not been for a lot like 
his. 

When, almost as soon as he had inher- 
ited them, he had lost through the war 
his magnificent estates in the South, his 
fiancée, the sprightly and accomplished 
Miss Lynch, had deserted him, and he 
had never found it in his heart to re- 
proach her. 

Since then he had led a life singular, of 
adventure without reproach, had held the 
Indians at bay among the struggling set- 
tlers of the West, had sought to redeem 
his own fortunes in the natural wealth of 
those wilds, but fortune had not yet sailed 
into his broad, patient hand. 

‘*Home-rule, sir!’ said the colonel, 
rousing from his reverie at the remark 
of one of the delegation at his table. 
‘‘ Ay, sir, we'll have home-rule at Torpe- 
do, or I'll make that Territory from its ut- 
most boundary at Whistlecave to the low- 
est strata of rock at Slamledge a—”’ 

‘*He-ah! he-ah!” softly ejaculated in a 
derisive whisper a gilded youth at the Le- 
strande table, who had recently elected to 
be an athlete, and whose skin showed as 
mistily tanned as an infant’s after its first 
sun-bath—‘‘he-ah! he-ah! Colonel Milth, 
the wah-horth, is about to discourth.” 

‘*Colonel Miles could put you in his 
pocket, little sonny; he could eat you 
without winking,” replied a young girl 
of the period, who sat boldly opposite the 





gilded youth, and addressed him wi; 


coon th the 
easy familiarity of long family acquaint 


anceship. ‘‘He could blow you 
with a breath of his mighty nostrils, y, 
baby Sullivan. lIadore the colonel. 
mind the whale bait. Belay ther 
added, gutturally, with a rather | 
inflection. 

This young lady’s usual monity 
was not down to breakfast. The o 
youth snickered. 

‘**My dears!” said the youth’s mother. 
gravely. ‘‘ The Senator, your father,” she 
added, addressing the young man, “dur. 
ing his lifetime knew, and was a very. 
very fond friend of Colonel Miles. He 
first knew him during his more fortunate 
days, but always your father said of him 
that he was the one hero he knew sans 
peur et sans reproche—without fear and 
without reproach, my dears,” translated 
the good lady, simply. 

The gilded youth and the bold girl 
snickered more unrestrainedly. 

‘**My dears!” again said the good lady, 

‘Won't you join our kindergarten, 
Mrs. Lestrande ?” said the wicked girl. 

Mrs. Lestrande smiled kindly, even 
wistfully. She remembered another liglit 
heart, just so reckless and gay of speech 
before sorrows smote her, and turned to 
converse with the elder woman. 

The table was long and narrow. The 
wicked girl bent a little forward and 
whispered to the Apollo of the sun-bath 
“*T think Mrs. Lestrande is exquisite. I'm 
going to write to papa. I’ve always 
wanted a mother-in-law. Tra! la! Baby 
Sullivan.” 

“Tll thank you to wait till I’ve pro- 
poth to her myself. You don’t seem to 
know that I’ve been thmitten—deeply 
thmitten. Yeth, indeed. Tra! la!” 

‘““You? My goodness! You're en- 
gaged to me! Where's your new ivory- 
mounted note-book that I gave you 
Christmas, I should like to know? Well, 
that’s cool! Tra! la!” 

‘‘Am I? That’h a blow; but if I've 
noted it down, I’m doomth.” 

Here the sea of debate was heard to be 
surging up again at the table of the Tor 
pedo delegation; where the great, broad- 
chested, genial colonel seemed to be 
struggling from day to day with a por 
tion of the general race of pygmies and 
their infinitesimal codes and opinions. 

““Why shouldn’t he get a divorce!” 
the voice of a Torpedo judge was hearé 


Way 


She 


ud sea 








sque 
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ing, rather excited and high. ‘‘ She 
was insane, sir.” 


lL 
squeak 


Insane, sir? Get a divorce from a 
woman because she became insane, sir? 
My God, sir!” 

Never had the voice of the colonel 
roared through the room at quite such 
, tremendous pitch. All conversation 
eeased as at some natural calamity of the 
elements. The Apollo of the sun - bath 
Janced down with rolling eyes to see if 
the dishes were safe. The colonel him- 
self had risen, and his great boots thun- 
dered out of the room, unheard by him- 
if or any of his audience. 

Mrs. Lestrande’s big, handsome eyes Gi- 

ted with the sudden fear or joy or won- 
der of the fawn, who, stopping to drink 
by a quiet rill, lifts its head to scent new 
tumult in the air. 

[t was an altogether singular look, and 
remarked as of more interest to him than 
anything else in the room by the Hon. 
Carl Cedric, who sat at Mrs. Lestrande’s 


SE 


This scion of distinguished worldly for- 
and vast wealth, with his slender, 
virile little form, and close-cut, reddish- 
gray hair and mustache, was regarding 
her with an amused smile in his keen, ap- 
proving eyes. 

As Mrs. Lestrande became conscious of 

s look, a very beautiful and a strangely 
angry flush overspread her startled fea- 
tures 

‘The colonel —Colonel Miles,” Carl 
Cedric hastened to say, with gentle cour- 
tesy, as if his smiling thought had been 
mly of him, ‘‘our—a—noble war-horse, 
as he truly is, is too—a—rabid, too imprac- 
He wastes himself in great ideal 
directions, instead of spreading himself 
out more equably, as it were, and as would 
prove of infinitely more advantage to 
himself.” 

‘A vare fault, surely,” said Mrs. Le- 
strande, with extraordinary quickness. 
“Do you condemn it in him ?” 

Cedrie had withdrawn his eyes, where 

quiet smile still lingered. He had 
learned her story. Duty covering the 
errors of a rashly chosen, bitterly appoint- 
ed way, sorrow bearing through weary, 
hopeless days the wounds inflicted by a 
character of terrible selfish weakness and 
cruelty, all the more terrible and cruel 
for being hid in a form of manly strength 
and deauty. 

Women should not go through such 


tune 


ticable. 
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trials, Cedric thought; they were dam- 
aging and unbecoming; but this one had 
somehow come out of the fire with an en- 
thralling grace and a strange power to 
interest him. 

He, for his part, was used to felicitating 
himself on being ‘‘the great catch” un- 
caught, though he was not unwilling, after 
all,to be mated, should ever Heaven send 
a female example perfect enough and fair 
enough in his way. And to have made 
up his regal mind at last to pursue a wo- 
man ‘‘ with a history”! 

3ut Cedric was duly conscious that 
should this rare creature’s grace or en- 
chantment fail at any point, his admira- 
tion and pursuit must necessarily languish 
of themselves, as they had already done 
in so many fatal instances, 

‘*What I condemn,” he said, lowering 
the impressive voice that could thrill a 
Senate, ‘‘ most of all in my sex is—any— 
cruelty—practised toward woman. What 
I admire most of all in yours, Mrs. Le- 
strande, an acquaintance of some two 
weeks at S , fortunately taken up 
again here—” 

He paused with perfect self-command; 
his deep voice, his lordly promise of tone 
and manner, left a thousand things to be 
imagined, and conveyed more than any 
words, as Cedric had intended. 

Mrs. Lestrande’s alert, deer-like atti- 
tude grew suddenly pale and weary. 
‘**You are very kind,’ murmured this 
poor wretch with a history, but mentally 
gritted her teeth and referred to an ex- 
pression of her unchastened youth. Very 
well, my lord, but ‘‘I’ll see you hanged 
first.” 

She had recovered her usual composure 
of manner. 

‘*This poor general—colonel, I mean— 
Colonel Miles, of Torpedo—will he get, do 
you think, the Governorship of Torpe- 
do?” 

‘*Tmpossible!” Cedric’s reserved smile 
became obviously humorous. ‘‘ He would 
be leading out the male resources of the 
Territory to take arms against the wrongs 
and crying evils of mankind, a composite 
‘Knights of the Holy Cross’ or ‘Salvation 
Army.’ Really something just about as 
impersonal and chimerical. He’s a noble 
old boy, you know—all very beautiful, 
but always this danger of drifting into the 
ideally impracticable. No, they won't 
appoint him; not the least chance of it. 
It’s really unfair in some ways, for he 
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has constructed and managed the whole 
affair thus far, and well, too—well, too.” 

Of political matters Carl Cedric drank 
from the fountain-head, and his report 
was august as law itself. ‘This is confi- 
dential, of course,” he added, quietly. 

Mrs. Lestrande’s heart beat with an im- 
pulse she could hardly control. ‘‘ What 
a pity, his staying on here and working 
so earnestly for it!” She spoke sweetly, 
indifferently, with that strange heat of 
sorrow and indignation raging within 
her. That this younger man, whose life 
had been all endowed weaith and loud 
success, should speak with smiling final- 
ity of the lion in the toils of his ‘lost 
causes”! 

‘*And would he,” she added—‘‘ that 
blatant remark, you know, that recent 
thunder-storm about the insane wife— 
would he stand a test like that, too?” 

‘** Blatant!’ Really, excuse me, Mrs. 
Lestrande, but that is exceedingly inapt 
as applied to the colonel. He’s genuine, 
poor fellow; he’s true—steel-true. In one 
sense I never knew quite sucha man. I 
make no doubt how he would have treat- 
ed a wife under any circumstances of mis- 
fortune, since he did even that very thing 
referred to for a half-brother, who became 
demented through their troubles and losses 
in the South. The colonel gave a good 
part of his life for him, guarded him, sup- 
ported him, put all that could be of com- 
fort, yes, of joy—for the fellow is radiant 
inside, though he looks like a charcoal 
pit burner—yes, of joy into his life to the 
last.” 

Who ever got the better of sweet, de- 
ceitful woman? With that simple word 
‘*blatant” on her innocent lips, Mrs. 
Lestrande had got much that she wanted 
to know, and in her triumph was thor- 
oughly master of herself. 

‘**Impracticable! Beautiful indeed!” 
she said, with a look of bewildering grace 
at Cedric. ‘‘ Let us all be beautiful, then, 
and die.” 

‘** Nay,” said Cedric, rising by her side 
with a bow of stateliest courtesy. ‘I 
know only one beautiful, and she must 
live.” 

All day long at her various duties and 
recreations, like a rock looming up per- 
sistently in the sea of her lost human 
faith, the colonel’s great form rose be- 
fore Mrs. Lestrande, and the solemn, be- 
nign tempest of his voice rang in her 
ears. 











‘*Impossible! Not the least chance in 
the world.” She heard Cedric’s even 
tones, and saw the sorrow of another for 
lorn hope deepen on that kind. scarred, 
weather-beaten face. 

At dinner she came down all in white 
She dressed with a sort of passionate ardop 
as though about to encounter the ins 
tion of the holy. 

Colonel Miles was not at tab \ 
the Torpedo delegation. Mrs. Lestrand 
was absent, pensive in manner. 

Cedric, who had expected a tastefy 
pyrotechnic display of bright looks and 
persuasive accents as the result of th, 
hopes he had held out in the morning. 
agreeably disappointed, and accepted he; 
mood with respectful admiring sympathy 
‘* She is the one,” he said, conclusively. ; 
his austere consciousness. . 

The colonel had been working late aj 
the Capitol. Mrs. Lestrande had left the 
dining-room when he entered. There 
were stragglers here and there lingering 
over their dessert. The Torpedo judge 
was among them. 

‘“* Where,” said the colonel, looking up 
without rancor from his lukewarm soup 
a reflection on his face of the same genial, 
indulgent look with which he had mused 
in that direction in the morning—‘‘ where 
is the girl who sat over there this morn- 
ing? Not gone yet, surely ?” 

‘*No,” answered the caustic voice of 
the judge. ‘‘She’s got the great Cedric 
in tow, and he’s nibbling at last. Gir! 
She’s well graduated, I can tell you, with 
a full diploma, and a widow besides; but 
Cedric will soon mend all that.” 

The colonel sighed with a smile on his 
lips. Things that a man knows are not 
for him he may admire religiously, nev- 
ertheless, and he had noticed Mrs. Le- 
strande for her singular grace and beau- 
ty. He would have liked to have her 
there to look at again this evening, though 
he had been so engaged at the Capitol he 
had not thought of it before. 

He took the evening newspapers from 
his pocket and went up stairs with them. 
At the parlors he paused a moment. 
There was a voice he knew by instinct 
singing inside—a voice of no great com- 
pass nor of any operatic affectations, but 
tender, thrilling, sweet to a man’s inmost 
soul. 

Mrs. Lestrande, seated with her back 
toward him at the piano, became con- 
scious of the colonel’s form looming up 


pe 
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at the door. The Apollo of the sun-bath 
turning the leaves of her music. She 
him with her pensive, inno- 


He bent over her. 


was 
ed up at 


t smile. 


“Call in,” she said, softly, ‘‘ the Tor- 


pedo — its representative, I mean — the — 
the colonel, is he not? Introduce him. 
H in nature is our study, you know,” 
r hands meantime conjuring up the 
st veil of music from the keys. 
Why, thertainly,” said Apollo. 
e colonel was turning wistfully 
Apollo brought him up. 
s. Lestrande She wanted to 
the colonel’s heart beat by that ges- 
if rising and moving toa sofa near, 
making room for him beside her. 
Women have a way of accomplishing 
but if the colonel’s heart 
was stirred, he had learned so to wrest 
his emotions into impersonal directions 
that though his eyes filled as usual in 
contemplating her weak and lovely sex, 
it was with admiration and pity for her 
more even than with his own longing. 

Mrs. Lestrande was conscious that the 
colonel held his papers negligently in his 
broad hand; that his boots occupied a 
substantial portion of the floor before 
them, and were dusty. This was seen 
vaguely through the sense that she was 
very contented and happy, and that she 
had somehow known the colonel through 
a great Many years. 

Confidence under these circumstances 
seemed hardly necessary, but it was de- 
lightful to know how gentle and low he 
could make his great voice, enough so 
that only they two should hear. 

She won a little of his story from him: 
she had grown artful that evening to the 
very point of inspiration. Cedric thought 
he had never seen her look so timid or so 
beautiful. 


rose. 


such designs; 


The colonel, thus played upon, related 
some of his adventures dryly, with all the 
heroisms left out. It was different when 
Mrs. Lestrande spoke; his listening face 
beamed, and he seemed to swell visibly 
with sorrow and compassion. 

‘Am I mad?” thought the woman; but 
the bliss and rest of it swayed her with a 
hidden eestasy beyond her volition. It 
was bliss if he questioned her; it made 
her heart beat wildly. She hinted, she 
even spoke of things long sealed upon her 
lips to any soul, and that she had believed 
long buried and put safely away. Once 
her lips grew dry, and a sob choked in 


her throat. ‘‘I am a fool,” she thought, 
bitterly, and believed she had disgraced 
herself; but at least she was sure of one 
thing, he *‘ would never tell of her.” 

But the colonel said, with his kind eyes, 
and in the voice he could make so low 
it had even a caressing tone now, as if he 
spoke to an intelligent child: ‘* This is all 
very good, very happy for you. You can 
thank God, you see, for giving you so 
much. This is all to give you more wis- 
dom and power to help than many have, 
to help and save, and to make you more 
lovely, more beautiful.” 

He was gone. Mrs. Lestrande was very 
brilliant for the rest of the evening. Ce- 
driec was amused. 

‘She is perfection still,” he argued to 
his thought, ‘‘even to her naiveté. She 
is sweetly unconscious that to arouse my 
jealousy she should have played off a 
more promising card than poor Colonel 
Miles.” 

When Mrs. Lestrande went up to her 
own spacious apartments a light was shin- 
ing through the door of the little hall 
bedroom occupied by poor Colonel Miles. 

As she passed that room and light, she 
lifted her hand and made a little sacred 
sign on her forehead. Her eyes were 
bright. 

The colonel had had many admirers, 
especially among little girls ranging in 
ages from four to eight. These had fol- 
lowed him, courted, caressed him, abjured 
mother and nurse, and clung to him 
alone. 

Mrs. Lestrande had still much of the 
child’s color in her hair and on her lips. 
The colonel laid what he resolved that he 
alone should discover as Mrs. Lestrande’s 
evident preference for his society to this 
same incomprehensible juvenile caprice. 

She neither followed him nor caressed 
him, but she blushed exquisitely at sight 
of him. She appeared usually at the head 
of the stairs going down to breakfast just 
as the colonel was coming up, when he 
always paused on the landing for a chat 
with her. For a person so courted in the 
drawing-room she displayed marvellous 
ingenuity in always making it appear 
that there were wide wastes of room by 
her side when the colonel drew near. 

He was sure that she would be disap- 
pointed were he not to draw near, and he 
could not disappoint her for his life, on 
the same principle that he ‘‘ never forgot 
anything a child expected of him.” 
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But whereas under the blandishments 
of his little adorers, with tiny fingers 
grappling at his throat, and his uncut 
newspaper in his pocket, a sigh had some- 
times gone up from the colonel’s great 
soul, he never felt any impulse to sigh, 
from weariness at least, in Mrs. Le- 
strande’s presence. Here he let the men- 
tal analysis drop in a state of blissful 
content. 

‘** Viet’ry, she hab good luck, dat’s cer- 
tain,” said the head chamber-maid, curi- 
ously dusting a piece of winged marble 
in Mrs. Lestrande’s room. 

‘* How so, Minnie ¢” 

‘*Colonel Miles cotched his light over- 
coat ‘ginst de do’-knob, and he lef’ Vic- 
try two dolla’s fo’ to mend it fo’ him.” 

‘* Has she done it? How does it look?” 

Minnie laughed derisively, and elevated 
her head without further comment. 

‘If you will bring it to me and never 
say a word, here’s another two dollars for 
you, Minnie.” 

‘*T’anks,” said the grateful Minnie, de- 
parting with alacrity for the overcoat. 

Mrs. Lestrande, with eager white fin- 
gers, picked out the painful nightmare of 
Victory'’sstitches. She proceeded to make 


such a work of art in covering that rent, 
none could ever have told finally that the 


rent had been there. 

The colonel’s pockets were full. Not 
for the world, as she sat there alone, would 
Mrs. Lestrande have learned even the 
miscellaneous nature of their contents, 
but as she worked, manipulating the over- 
coat, a sheet of paper crumpled into the 
shape of a ball rolled from one pocket 
on to the floor. 

‘*Ethel,”--she saw the name on that 
crushed circumference, it was her own 
name— Ethel Lestrande. It was too 
much; Mrs. Lestrande picked up the ball, 
smoothed it tremblingly open, and read: 

‘* Dear Holmes,—Still waiting on the 
powers that be. Will make Torpedo a 
model to the U.S. if we get this thing 
through, and I believe we will.... 
Holmes, I’m hard hit this time. That 
bullet at G nothing to it. Mrs. Ethel 
Lestrande, the young widow I wrote you 
of. Honestly, I never felt such a constant 
yearning, such a teasing pulling of the 
heartstrings, toward any human soul be- 
fore. I love her so that I have some- 
times positively thought that, poor and 
ugly as I am, I could make her happy. 

‘*But this is a dream. I am selfish 
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enough to attempt to lighten it a little by 
telling you, old boy, that’s all.” Evi. 
dently he had changed his mind 0), this 
point, and crumpled the needless con 
dence into a ball.) ‘‘She could never 
think of me in that light; and besides 
she is engaged to a far richer and better 
man—Car!l Cedric.” 

Mrs. Lestrande crushed the letter bac 
into the pocket, and rose as if she had 
been suddenly endowed with wings. Fo 
a person who has put all hope and happi- 
ness into the dim background, her mai jey 
was certainly wonderful to witness, 
rang the bell for Minnie. 

‘**Put Colonel Miles’s overcoat back. 
Minnie, so that he will find it when he 
comes home. Would you and Victory 
like to go to the circus this evening: 
Here is the money for the tickets, and 
some trinkets to make you look fine. 
You're not to tell little things I choose to 
do, Minnie, mind.” 

‘*De Lawd punish me rebelliously ef | 
ebber tells one wo'd of it, Mis’ Lesstry.” 
said Minnie, joyfully departing. 

The next morning, when she was again 
in Mrs. Lestrande’s room, lightly inspect- 
ing the various works of art with her 
duster, ‘‘De colonel was mighty pleased 
de way his overcoat looked, Mis’ Lesstry,” 
said she. ‘‘ He said, ‘How ebber could 
you do it in dat a way, Vict'ry ?’” 

** Ah?” 

**Viet’ry said she couldn’t fo’ her con- 
science tell a lie, but she wa’n’ goin’ back 
on Mis’ Lesstry neither, so she told him 
she never done it at all, Miss Finch done 
it.” 

Miss Finch was the elderly maiden 
sister of the proprietor of the house, to 
whom the colonel had shown some mer- 
ciful heroic attentions. He had escorted 
Miss Finch a little way on her morning 
walk that morning, as Mrs. Lestrande had 
seen from her window. 

‘*She said Miss Finch did it?” 

Mrs. Lestrande laughed a little liyster- 
ically; then she went over to the win- 
dow, and the most ridiculously foolish 
tears came into her eyes. 

At dinner, Cedric, who had made up 
his mind finally to propose to Mrs. Le- 
strande some time during that evening, 
said, casually: ‘‘ By -the- way, the poor 
colonel’s fate is decided. The appoilt- 
ments were all made to-day outside of 
Torpedo, from Governor to judges, and 4 
Constitution made out vitally different, 


She 
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I'm sorry to say, after all, from that pro- 
posed by Colonel Miles.” ; 

He had already dropped this topic of 

rsation when Colonel Miles came 

.dining-room. He was calm and 

jossessed, as usual, the radiance from 

face just as genial, though Mrs. Le- 

nde saw how very pale and wearied 

ooked. 

had never seemed in sueh high 

ts ‘“*Ah, what a creature for the 

tle gayeties of home when I shall have 

made her mine!” thought Cedric. The 

Apollo of the sun-bath made audible lisp- 

ing love to her. There was witchery in 
her eves and flame in her cheeks. 

She hardly glanced once at the colonel 
ng dinner. ‘‘Ah, who will follow a 
en captain ?” he sighed, gently; and 

tit wrenched him at heart, after all, her 

ehtness and gayety in the face of his 
fortune. 

He ate little, soon rising from the table. 
was going to his room to finish pack- 
for he expected to leave W on 
morrow, when in the hall he was 

uscious of a swift light foot-fall behind 
im and a touch on his arm. 

It was Mrs. Lestrande, but with the 
her lips and mocking 
‘* Colonel Miles” 
—she spoke quickly, hearing other steps 
-‘*vou will do me a great 
Drive me this evening. I have 
ordered my ponies. The night is divine. 
I have never been able to drive at night. 
[am sotimid. I don’t trust Sambo with 
the horses at night; but you— And you 
are going away? Oh, don’t deny me!” 

‘Deny you! Why, no,” said the col- 

But this handsome big girl in 
vhite seemed to him just now more heed- 
heartless than any cherub in 
flannel and lace he had ever set eyes on. 

Sambo was at the door with Mrs. Le- 
strande’s ponies and phaeton. The col- 
onel stepped in after her. If it was de- 
manded of him to try to show a light 
heart at his own funeral—well, he would 
not disappoint her even in that attempt; 
but surely happiness could make people 
very oblivious and cruel, he thought. 
He would thank God for pain; perhaps 


same color on 


brightness in her eyes. 


stairs 


on the 


lavor 


le SS and 


he might help others the more for having 
iad such bitter draughts of it. 

In this frame of mind—grave, tender, 
compassionate—the colonel bore with Mrs. 
Lestrande’s caprices, and they were many. 


For, it not being according to any recog- 
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nized model of society for women to tell 
men when they love them and are sorry 
for them, poor merry Mrs. Lestrande, with 
her heart breaking, was wellnigh desper- 
ate. 

All of the things that the heart of wo- 
man could conceive to soothe and encour- 
age and charm and bewitch amd tantalize 
and beguile a man into confession, Mrs. 
Lestrande tried on the colonel without 
effect. 

He made her think that moon-bright 
night of a picture in her room of a strong- 
featured soldier lying on the deserted bat- 
tle-field with a wound in his head. 

She realized with a sort of terror that 
after driving far they were drawing fatal- 
ly near home again. Sambo’s ebony form 
stepped out of the basement door as they 
drove up. Jerry, the house-man, had 
been keeping him company, and ran up 
stairs to answer the bell when they should 
ring. They watched Sambo drive off the 
horses, standing in the heavy porch of 
the gloomy quiet house. 

“It is my fate to say good-by to-night, 
you know,” said the colonel; ‘‘ but one 
thing you will believe, that you have al- 
ways my deepest heart’s wishes for your 
happiness. I leave for the West early in 
the morning.” 

“Then Tl wait here,” said Mrs. Le- 
strande, with no suggestion of gayety in 
her manner now, seating herself with sad 
grace on the stone steps. 

‘**You will wait here?” 

‘*Yes: you would probably not have 
me called in the morning, so I'll wait 
here.” 

Her gracious womanly form bestowed 
on the stone steps had an air of sadness 
and dignity softer than the night roses 
clambering near her. But what last 
heartless degree of coquetry was this! 

‘*Mrs. Lestrande,” said the colonel, 
hoarsely, biting his lips, ‘‘ there are some 
things more than a man can bear.” 

‘There is never anything more than 
a woman can bear that I ever heard of,” 
said Mrs. Lestrande, putting up her hand 
with a bit of gauzy scarf in it against the 
stone pillar, with what comfort she could 
for the night. 

Something in her voice and attitude 
awoke the colonel as from a dream. 

‘** What do you mean?” he said, quickly. 

‘*T shall die if you go away and leave 
me now; perhaps I shall die anyway,” 
said Mrs. Lestrande, tenderly arranging 
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a little more of the gauze scarf between 
her rose-tinted cheek and the pillar. 

‘**Ethel!” the colonel’s voice thrilled 
over her with rushing joy and wonder, 
and questioned her unbelievingly. 

She lifted up one little inviting hand. 

He knelt down and lifted her bodily, 
and held her like a flower tall and broken 
against his heart. Her white arms in 
their frail covering of lace were outlined 
against his rough coat. Her face was 
discreetly hidden in the only refuge open, 
that of his breast. 

For the colonel—he did not think much 
of his lost cause—he only could not see 
why God should have taken a poor beg- 
gar like him suddenly out of the bitter 
sea and set him in such a place as this. 

But kindly and grateful as he had been 
in misfortune, his face was now all alight. 
He spoke slightly at random —the poor 
colonel was so unaccustomed to bliss. 

“It is a divine night, Ethel. So you 
were not engaged to Cedric?” 

There was a negative motion of the 
lovely head. But the colonel was con- 
scious somehow—he could not tell how 
—that the exquisite creature in his arms 
had changed from her former mood, and 
that a laugh, mysterious, unseen, was 
bubbling up somewhere in that innocent 
breast. 

‘*When shall we be married, Ethel?” 
he hastened to say, sternly. 

‘*Very soon, I hope,” said that half- 
smothered, rippling voice; ‘‘it is such 
hard work courting you.” 

‘‘T am perfectly competent to do my 
own courting, madame,” said the colonel 
—looking so, indeed ; ‘‘ that office is hence- 
forth entirely delegated tome. We will 
be married Tuesday. Nay! why not? We 
will be married to-morrow !” 
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‘* But that isn’t ‘courting,’” gasped the 
subdued rippling voice; ‘‘ that is * Presey, 
arms!’ ‘ Forward, march !’"—what do yo, 
eall it? ‘ Foreed surrender !’” ; 

‘*Oh, you—” said the colonel. 

Such loveliness and wit and beauty 
seemed to him absolutely unnamable 
He stood in adoring rapture, unconscious 
that she whom he loved was almost smoth 
ered in his embrace, and that the clasp of 
his great arms had a rather vise-like jy 
tensity. 

Mrs. Lestrande let her own right hand 
slip deftly down the colonel’s arm. The 
door-bell was just behind. She stretched 
out that mischievous small hand and rane 
the bell. : 

The colonel caught her arm in its cling. 
ing lace, but too late. 

Jerry appeared grinning at the door. 
wondering at this long delay, a wide, sym 
pathetic curiosity in his smile. 

Mrs. Lestrande stepped in demurely 
‘* By -the- way, colonel,” said she, turn- 
ing, smiling, at the foot of the stairs, 
‘they tell me you will not leave by the 
early train to-morrow ?” 

‘*No,” said the colonel, a trifle gloomi 
ly; ‘‘my most important baggage is not 
quite ready.” 

Jerry wondered why so commonplace a 
remark from so ugly a man as the colonel 
should have met with such silvery laug)- 
ter from the beautiful Mrs. Lestrande. 

He saw her ascend a few steps, and the 
colonel go to the balustrade to speak with 
her; what was murmured there even his 
hushed and willing ear could not catch, 
but in view of the events which soon 
followed he was often heard to say af: 
terward that the colonel’s face, as he 
turned away at last, was ‘certainly a 
picture.” 


POETS. 
BY HOWARD HALL. 


ARDS upon a. rose’s breast 
Dare not gaze too deeply, lest 
They themselves become a rose. 
Oft their raptured eyes they close, 
Fearing much to fade into 
Heaven when ’tis very blue. 


Poets see the grasses growing; 
Poets hear the stars a-going; 
Poets only cannot say 

Which is fairest, night or day,— 
Which of all the rainbow’s hues 
God with beauty most endues. 





PORT TARASCON : 
THE LAST ADVENTURES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS TARTARIN, 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET, Traxstaren sy HENRY JAMES. 


Farandole and the Lucifer, he had staid 
over at Port Tarascon, not daring to re- 
turn in his tattooed condition to any 
Christian land. Resuming the attributes 
of an apothecary—he was now a simple 
medical assistant, very low in rank, under 
the orders of Tournatoire—the late Provi- 
sional Governor preferred exile, even in 
these conditions, to the exhibition in civ- 
ilized countries of his monstrous coun- 
tenance and his hands all pricked with 
vermilion. 

To avenge himself for his misfortune, 
he made the most grewsome predictions 
to the others. If they complained of the 
rain, of the mud, of the mildew, he 
shrugged his shoulders, 

‘*Oh, just wait a bit, my dears; there's 
better still to come.” 

And Bézuquet was not mistaken. Liv- 
ing, as you might say, half in the water, 
with no fresh meat to eat, many of us be- 
gan to pay for it. 

The cows had long since been eaten up, 
condemned immediately after our fruit- 





BOOK SECOND. 
Ill. 
mtinues to Rain.—Outbreak 
aq”eous Ailments. — The 
Garlic Broth.—An Order from 
the Governor.—The Garlic giv- 
g¢ out !—The Garlic won’t give 
-The Christening of Li- 
h Kl 
\ EANWHILE we con- 
Vi tinued to be drenched, 
for out of the continual 
grayness the water con 
tinued to fall. Lord, how 
fell! In the morning, 
hen the windows of the 
jig house were opened on 
a crack, inquiring hands 
were thrust out. 
Is it raining ?” 
t 8 rainin 
Another day of it?” 
\nother day of it!” 
Yes, it rained as it had 
rained in Bézuquet’s ac 
count of it. 
Poor Bézuquet! In spite 
of all the misery he had en- 
iured with his mates of the “IN SPITE OF THE DOWNPOUR.” 
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GARLIC BROTH. 


less attempt to make them figure in the 


arena. Only one of them was reserved, in 
case of symptoms of famine. The settle- 
ment had ceased to look to its hunters, 
though there were such crack shots among 
them, all penetrated with Tartarin’s prin- 
ciples, counting three times for a quail and 
twice for a partridge. The bother was 
that there were neither partridges nor 
quails, nor anything that resembled them, 
neither the gull nor the seamew nor any 
other bird of the ocean ever touching at 
this side of the island. All that the hunt- 
ers encountered in their excursions were 
a few wild pigs—very few indeed—and 
here and there a kangaroo, who was very 
difficult to hit, on account of its leaps 
and bounds. 

With this animal Tartarin was rather 
at a loss to say how much to count. One 
day, when the great shot, the Marquis, 
questioned him on the subject, he replied, 
a little at a venture, ‘I think your lord- 
ship had better count six.” 

His lordship counted six, but brought 
home from his ducking nothing but a very 
bad and very incurable cold. 

‘*T see that I shall have to go myself,” 
said Tartarin; but he kept putting off this 


excursion, and 
kept growing cons 
searcer. Certain 
big lizards were n 
but if you ate n 
else you grew t 
tired of their ta 
white flesh. B 
tigue, the pastry 
adapting a receipt « 
clever monks at | 
had found a way of » 
ting and preservi 
but in the long-run 
colony got very sic] 
The want of exercis 
completed the effect of 
the absence of fresh 
meat. Nobody went out 
everybody staid moping 
in the big house. What 
in the world should they 
have done outside, lackaday, in the rain 
in the great pools, in the lake of mud that 
surrounded them ? 

There was not much “‘ walking round 
in the evening. <A few of the pluckier 
ones—Escarras, Dourladoure, Mainfort 
Roquetaillade—sometimes started, in spit 
of the downpour, to have a dig at th 
ground, to try and dosomething with thei: 
acres, loath to give up all attempt to pla 
But they came back aching with pleurisy 
and pneumonia, or else their sowing pro 
duced the most extraordinary things. In 
the hot humidity of the drenched earth a 
celery stalk would become in a night a 
gigantic tree, hard enough to crack your 
teeth. That sort of thing couldn't b 
eaten. The development of the cabbag 
was phenomenal, but it was all in stem 
as long asan alpenstock. As for potatoes 
and carrots, they were no use at all 

Bézuquet had told the truth when he 
said that things would either not come up 
at all or come up too far. 

To these manifold causes of demoraliza 
tion add the simple disease of ** pining,” 
of homesickness, a longing for sunwarmed 
nooks and corners under old walls gilded 
with the light of Provence; for our great 
fresh, healthy breezes, when the mistra! 
bends the rows of cypresses, or splits off in 
great scales the bark of the plane tree. 

Nothing of that sort on the wretch 
island—nothing but permanent rain. The 
number of the sick couldn't fai! 
crease steadily. Happily for thie: 
Commissioner of Health, more of « 


a pa 
lady 
had 
lie | 


Dut 


mo! 
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than of a doctor, had a limited 
the pharmacopeeia, 
not one of your druggers and 
he said; just the opposite in this 
edecessor, Bézuquet. 
morning, on their rounds, this 
at the bedsides of their patients, 
le Bézuquet instantly suggested 
ous poultices and plasters, Tour 
only pre 
a nice little 
oth. 
it is not to 
ed, my fine 
as they say 
ere, you had 
all swelled 
thout voice or 
ilready want 
» to save their 
sand make their 
s, when in came 
nice little garlic 
th, three sprigs 
rasmall pot, a bit 
oast meat in 
spoonfuls of 
re oil, and the 
individuals 
had been so far 
began to sniff 
l say. ‘‘ Bless my 
tsmells good!” 
[he mere smell im 
mediately brought 
them round, 
They took a plate, 
n another plate, 
and at the third they 
ere sitting up, sir, 
rv even standing up, 
th their voices re- 
stored and the swell- 
¢ quite gone down. 
n the evening you 
saw them in the par- 
r taking a hand at ’ 
que. Ah! the K 92>] 
of salvation, 


of her daughter Clorinde to Pasealon. As 
soon as either this marriage or the garlic 
broth was mentioned, she gave a‘‘ Pouah!” 
of haughty disgust, which, in the Tarasco- 
nian fashion, she pronounced *‘ Puai!” 
The unhappy lady was, however, in a 
very bad way. Yes, poor thing, she had 
got it. Understand by this vague pro- 
noun the inscrutable, preposterous, aque- 


ous ailment which had 
settled upon our lit- 
tle band of Southrons, 
Those whom it attack- 
ed suddenly became 
very ugly, their eyes 
began to goggle, their 
arms and legs to swell; 
it made them think of 
the terrible disease let 
loose by Mr. Mauve in 


garlic of Provi- PASCALOS FOUND THE BARQUIES the legend of the Son 


\ single patient, 

a patient of position, the high and mighty 
lady Madame des Espazettes de Lambesc, 
had rejected Tournatoire’s remedy. Gar- 
lic broth was good for the Rabblebabble ; 
but when one comes down from the 
‘usades— She wouldn't hear of it any 
than she would hear of the marriage 


IN BED. 
of Man. 


The poor Marquise 
had begun to ‘‘ protrude” everywhere. I 
beg your pardon for this peculiar expres- 
sion. It occurs in the Memorial amid the 
record, full of delicate emotion, of our 
gentle and desperate Pascalon’s visits to 
the city. 
Authorized to pay them without hope, 








TARTARIN AT HIS WINDOW. 


he turned up at the big house every even- 
ing and found the Marquise in bed, under 
the shelter of a great blue cotton um- 
brella attached to the head of her couch. 
This arrangement prevailed in all the 
cubicles, on account of the cracks in the 
roof and the sudden leaks from conduits 
that had burst. 

But while she kept groaning under her 
umbrella, the Marquise would have no- 
thing to do with the garlic broth. To 
the entreaties of her husband, of her 
daughter, even of Pascalon, who some- 
times ventured to propose, with his stut- 
ter, a little sou-sou-soup, she replied, 
with an inexpressible gesture of disgust, 
** Puai!”’ 

Then the unfortunate Pascalon remain- 
ed silent, seated near the bed, watching 
the noble lady ‘‘ protrude” still further; 
while the long Clorinde, preparing the 
camomile tea, came and went with the 
graceful skip of a young kangaroo, and 
the Marquis, in a corner, philosophically 
filled his cartridges for the next day's 
chase. 

Roundabout in the neighboring cubi- 
cles the water trickled down on the open 
umbrellas, the children squalled, and con- 
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tentious sounds, the 
of political discussio) 
in from the saloon, n 
with the perpetual patie 
the rain on the windows, oy 
the zine patch of the roof 
and the universal gutierj, 
of the water. 
Between whiles Cos 
kept up his underhand jn 


imne 


trigues, by day at head 
quarters, and in the eve 


ing in the private roo 
had been assigned to hin 
Commissioner of Acriey 
ture. Barban and Rugima 
baud, who had sold thy 
souls to him, helped hin 
diffuse the most sinister ) 
mors, this one amone oj} 
ers, ‘The garlic is giyi: 
out!” 

It was appalling to th 
that it might run short 
the government emporium 
this blessed garlic, the sa 
vior, the healer, the univer 
sal panacea. Costecalde ac 
cused the ‘‘ state of things 
of monopolizing it for him 
self and his creatures—of committing per 
sonal excesses with it. 

Escourbaniés (and with what a voice! 
backed up these calumnies of his brother 
Commissioner. There is a Tarasconian 
proverb which says that the scoundrels 
who quarrel by day steal together at 
night. This was quite the case with the 
double-faced Escourbaniés, who at head 
quarters, before Tartarin, talked against 
Costecalde, while in town in the evening 
he took (what will you have?) the op 
posite line; obeying thus an instinct of 
flattery which always led him, such was 
his desire to please, to grovel before th 
person with whom he happened to find 
himself. 

The women took part in these discus 
sions, and they were not the least conten 
tious debaters; their tongues went like 
windmills; they made more noise than 
all the men together, including Escour 
baniés. Indeed, this political interference 
of the ladies was one of the greatest dan 
gers for the party in power; for thougl 
gn our southern households the woman ts 
not supposed to count for much and has 
not the formal honors, she is in reality 
the pivot of the family life. 
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rin, whose kindness and patience 
not now to discover, bore up long 
hese manoeuvres. 
as far, indeed, from being unaware 
In the evening, when he smoked 
leaning on his elbows at his open 
for in spite of the rain his power- 
ire needed the refreshment of the 
iir—while he listened in this atti- 
to all the sounds of the night, the 
ir of the Little Rhone mixed with 
ose of all the rivulets formed by the 
downpour on the hills, he distinguished 
distant voices, the echoes of speeches, and 
saw through the thick atmosphere (it was 
as thick as water could make it), the wa- 
vering lights in the casements of the big 
house. Political passion surged and sput 
tered yonder in the city. 
The heart of our great Tartarin bled at 
the thought that all this confusion was 
caused by that monster of a Costecalde; 
his hand trembled on the window bar, his 
eye darted a flame in the dusk—he could 
himself on the track of a wild 
But as, after all, these emotions, 
combined with the damp of the night, 
might bring on the disease, he controlled 
himself, closed the window again, and 
vent quietly to bed. 
At last, however, matters reached such 
1 point that he decided on a 


lancy 


¢ 
east 


great step. 

He suspended the pay of 
Costecalde and his two myr- 
he abrogated their 

tles and dignities, and even 
deprived the first-named of his 
mantle of Grandee of the first 
He appointed Beaume- 
vieille, a former haberdasher, 
Commissioner—a very honest 
though not perhaps 
much more about 
and reaping than 
hispredecessor. Beaumevieille 
would, at any rate, be admira- 
bly seconded by Labranque, a 
former manufacturer of oil- 
and Rébuffat—the one 
who used to keep the great 
place for caramels; they were 
to replace Rugimabaud and 
Barban as sub-commissioners. 

The Governor's decree was 
posted up early in town, that 
say, on the door of the 
so that Costecalde, 
‘g out in the morning to 


midons; 


class 


man 
knowing 


planting 


ciou.n 


is to 
big | yuse: 


com! 


~t 


proceed to his office, received the affront of 
it full in his face. Which was a mighty 
good job, adds Pascalon in his Memo- 
rial, 

This coup d’état produced an immense 
agitation in the settlement. The settlers 
flew about, reading the decree over and 
over and criticising it, so that the general 
residence had the buzz of a frightened 
hive. 

For a long time back Costecalde and 
his minions had held themselves ready 
for a movement, and it may be seen by 
what followed how right Tartarin was to 
act with vigor. 

Lord save us, it was only just time! 

In the space of four or five hours some 
twenty, perhaps, of the disaffected sprang 
up and directed their steps to the citadel; 
these comprised the former habitués of 
the Café Pinus, together with Pinus him- 
self, who had never forgiven the closing 
of his establishment. They were all 
armed to the teeth, and they all cried: 
‘* Down with the Governor! Death to the 
Governor! Chuck him into the Rhone! 
Zou, zou! Resignation! Resignation!” 

The troop was followed by four or five 
excited viragoes, and by the precious Es- 
courbaniés, howling even louder than the 
others: 


BAPTISM OF LIKIRIKI. 
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THE LONG-BOAT STOLEN BY COSTECALDE. 


‘Resign! Resign! Let’s make a noise— 
make a noise!” 

Unfortunately it was raining, it was 
pouring, and this obliged each of them to 
hold his umbrella in one hand and his 
gun in the other. 

Besides, the government had taken its 
measures. 

Passing the Little Rhone, the insur- 
gents found themselves before the citadel, 
and what did they see there ? 

On the first floor Tartarin loomed up 
at the window, armed with his deadly 
Winchester and supported by his faithful 
cap-shooters and can-shooters, the infalli- 
ble Marquis much to the fore; all of them 
shots, mind you, who, at twenty paces, 
counting four, could put their ball into 
the little round label on a box of potted 
pears. 

But what frightened the wretches above 
all was the appearance of Brother Ba- 
taillet, who, under the hood of the great 
door, bent over his culverin, ready to fire 
at the first sign from Tartarin. 

So terrible and unexpected was the 
sight of this artillery and its lighted 
match that the rebels wavered, and Es- 
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courbaniés, turning one 
of the moral some)say)j 


which he so freg 
practised, had tim« 

gin to dance the hi 

of success under Ta 
window, roaring ou! 

as he could draw breat 
‘** Long live the Governo 
Long live the ‘state o 
things’! Let's m 
noise! Ah! ah! ahi 

Tartarin, from his 
post, still handling his thir 
ty-two-shooter, responded 
in a ringing voice: *‘ Let's 
turn in again, my disaf 
fected friends. The rain 
is coming down, and I an 
loath to expose you longer 
to such inconvenience. W: 
shall now call together ou 
good subjects in their co 
mitia, and inquire of the 
nation if our services be 
any longer required. | 
recommend quiet unti 
then—or else just step 
back!” 

The vote was taken on 
the morrow, and the actual! 
state of things re-elected by a crushing 
majority. 

A few days later, as a contrast to all 
this agitation, occurred a touching cere 
mony, the christening of young Likiriki 
the little Papuan Princess, daughter of 
King Nagonko and pupil of Brother Ba 
taillet. His Reverence had completed the 
work of conversion inaugurated by Fa 
ther Vezole—God be praised! 

She was truly a delf@htful little mon 
key, this yellow-skinned Princess, bedeck- 
ed with red necklaces, in the short frock 
striped with blue made for her by Ma 
demoiselle Tournatoire. Buoyant, elastic, 
plump, and round, she could never keep 
still—her legs were perpetually going off 
like a clown’s. 

The Governor was godfather, and Ma- 
dame Franquebalme godmother. She 
was christened under the names of Mary 
Martha-Tartarina. Only, on account of 
the dreadful weather that prevailed that 
day, as it prevailed the day before, and 
as it would prevail on the morrow, the 
function could not take place, as in the 
ease of Miraclete, at St. Martha’s of the 
Palms, which was now half full of wa- 
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roof of foliage having long since 
nh 
company collected for the cere- 
n the saloon of the general resi 
ut this did not prevent our dreamy 
etic Pasealon from harking back to 
py day on which he too had stood 
font with his dear Clorinde, so 
denied him, yet so 
ently loved. 
passage in his diary 
continue simply to 
e general drift of 
wearing on this episode 
is marked with a trace of 
tears, almost blurring out 
vords, ‘* Poor little me 
and poor little she!” 

It was on the day fol- 
the baptism of 
Likiriki-Tartarina that a 
most frightful catastrophe 
occurred. But the facts 
here acquire a gravity ; let 
is leave the story to the 
Me morial. 

cy: 
iation of Pascalon’s Me- 
morial 

December 4th.—To-day, 
the second Sunday in Ad- 
vent, we have been visited 
by a fearful calamity, of 
the consequences 
are deplorable, and the ef- 
fect on the settlement may 
be most disastrous. 

The verger Galoffré, In- 
spector of the Navy, on 
going to examine the long-boat, as he does 
every morning, fds it gone. 

The staple, the chain, the whole fasten- 
ing have been pulled out. 

He thought at first it might be some 
new trick of Nagonko and his gang, as we 
are always suspicious of them; he thought 
that during the night they might have 
been prowling about this side of the isl- 
and 

But, lo and behold, in the cavity left in 
the post by the extraction of the staple 
the Inspector discovered, quite soaked 
with water and soiled with mud, an en- 
velope addressed to his Excellency ! 

Guess, now, what this envelope con- 
tained! 

A visiting card of our gracious Coste- 


calde, still inseribed with all his titles, 


which 


Commissioner of Agriculture and 
dee of the first class, and bearing 
corner, in pencil, the letters P.P.C. 

Beneath were the names of Barban and 
Rugimabaud, together with those of four 
militiamen, Caissargue, Bouillargue, Tru- 
phénus, and Roquetaillade. 

Forsome days past the launch had been 


Gran- 
in the 


“MADAME BARBAN YELLED OUT HER IMPRECATIONS.” 


quite ready, supplied with provisions in 
view of a new expedition planned by his 
doughty Reverence. 

The wretches took advantage of this 
piece of good luck. They have carried 
off the whole blessed thing, even the com- 
pass and their very muskets. 

Oh, the brigands, oh, the deserters—to 
call them thieves is to flatter them! 

And to think that the first three are mar- 
ried; that they leave behind them their 
wives and a litter of brats. Their wives, 
I can understand—at a pinch you may 
leave your wife—but the children are an- 
other matter. 

In the city, at first, the thing was not 
believed; but after no room was left for 
doubt, you should have seen the general 
uprising against the traitors. 
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“SCRAMBLING FROM THE BRANCHES.” 


Madame Costecalde, a poor affair, re- 
duced to idiocy by her husband, was com- 
pletely crushed. The two others, Ma- 


dame Barban and Madame Rugimabaud, 
veritable furies, called down on the heads 
of their respective ruffians every conceiv- 


able catastrophe—shipwreck and drown- 
ing, witli some barbarian belly for a tomb. 
Madame Barban especially yelled out her 
imprecations, her hands trembling with 
‘age like the twigs of a tree. 

The general feeling evoked by this 
event has been a kind of stupor. It 
seems now as if our communications with 
the rest of the world were destroyed. So 
long as we had the launch there remained 
some hope of our reaching the continent 
by a kind of progress from island to isl- 
and; some belief in the possibility of 
looking for help. 

Brother Bataillet broke into a terrible 
‘age, appealing to heaven for all its thun- 
der-bolts against our wrongers. Escour- 
baniés, characteristically, went about 
shouting that we ought to have them 
shot like green monkeys, and that by 
way of reprisals we ought to put their 
wives and children to the sword. 

The Governor alone kept his equilib- 
rium. 

‘““We must not get started,” he re- 
marked to Escourbaniés. ‘‘ After all, 
they are still Tarasconians. Let us pity 
them; let us think of the dangers they 


Row 


must run. Truphénus 
among them has some idea 
management of a sail.” 

Then came to him thi 
thought of making the for 
children the wards of the colony 

At bottom, I suspect he was no: 
sorry to have got rid of his morta] 
enemy and the latter's minions. 

During the day his Excelleyev 
dictated me the following genera! 
order, which has been posted up in 
town: 

“GENERAL ORDER. 

“We, Tartarin of Tarascon, Goy- 
ernor of Port Tarascon and its De- 
pendencies, Grand Ribbon ot 
Order, etc., etc., etc., 

“Recommend to the population the 
greatest calm. 

“The guilty parties will be followed 
up with energy, and subjected to all 
the rigor of the law. 

“The Commissioner of Artillery and 
of the Navy is charged with the exe- 
cution of the present order.” 


hne 


\Ken 


the 


Then, to wind up, and to reply to cer 
tain evil rumors that have been for some 
time in circulation, he directed me to add 
this postscript: 

“The garlic will not give out.” 


December 6th. —The Governor's order 
has produced the very best effect in the 
city. 

A reflection might indeed have been 
made as to how we shall follow them up, 
and in what direction, and with what 
means of getting afloat; inasmuch as we 
have no idea where they have gone, and 
no boat into the bargain. But it is not 
for nothing that one of our local prov- 
erbs says that you must take man by his 
tongue and the bull by his horns. The 
Tarasconian race is so sensitive to fine 
words, letting them lead it so by the nose, 
that no one has doubted or questioned 
for a moment. 

Moreover, a sunbeam happened to peep 
out between two showers, and this was 
enough to cheer every one up. Now, for 
the hour, we all turn out on the Walk 
Round — we do nothing but laugh and 
lark. Ah, the good old stock — the dear 
old stock! 

December 10th. — An unheard-of honor 
has befallen me. I have been created 
Grandee of the first class. 

At breakfast this morning I found my 
patent under my plate. The Governor 
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himself delighted to have been less remained, under her varnish of edu- 
» confer on me this high distinc- cation and conversion, a lying, pilfering, 
Franquebalme, Beaumevieille,and gluttonous, dangerous savage. 
r Bataillet seem equally gratified He—he! Tartarin, our great Tartarin, 
nyself at this new dignity which whomight have made the grandest match- 
s me their equal. es, practically in love with a monkey! 
is rained, of course, but to-day the Royal blood, if you will, but with man 
as struck me, somehow, as less ners and customs so grotesque, with her 
' little skirt in rags, and her little person, 
the evening, my visit to the city. on the days it doesn’t rain, perched on 
ws was already known, and among the top of some cocoanut-tree, from which 
ioble friends I was particularly con- she amuses herself with dropping fruits 
cratulated. The Marquis gave me the ac- as big as rocks on the heads of our most 
de, Clorinde was flushed with plea- venerable settlers. The other day she al- 
No one but her ladyship appeared most put an end to one of the fathers of 
indifferent to my happiness. the state. 
Still awfully sick, still declining to have If any one asks where her Highness 
ything to do with the garlic broth, she may be, you hear something scramble 
struck me, under her umbrella, as pro- down from the branches, and the young 
ruding and sulking still more. Haughty lady presents herself. And then, what 
as ever, She referred with contempt tomy manners at home! 
vonderful investiture—‘‘ Puai!” In her I needn’t call attention to their dispar- 
eyes even this does not elevate me in the ity of age. Tartarin is quite sixty, griz- 
social scale. Dear me! what in the world zled and finely filled out; whereas she is 
does she want? To come in for the first only twelve or fourteen at the most—with 
class—at my age! these creatures you can never tell. 
But, in spite of everything, I cherish I had certainly noticed sundry indica- 
ie hope that this new dignity, the hon- tions, but I couldn’t attach importance to 
ors with which I am overwhelmed, the them. For instance, the indulgence of 
mportance of my functions, and the the Governor to the old villain Nagonko 
brilliancy of my future, will perhaps his allowances and attentions, always 
finally get the better of her feeling of keeping him to dinner when he comes to 
caste head-quarters. You should see the filthy 
December 10th.—A dreadful rumor—in ways of the old gorilla; how he eats with 
i whisper—is going the rounds: the gar- his fingers, and stuffs himself with every 
c is running down! thing, especially with brandy. 
If it should really give out, what on He always ends with his incongruous 
earth would be the end of us ? song, in his still more incongruous Pro- 
Frightful indeed to have to face with- vencal, about chucking people out of the 
out garlic the innumerable feverish forms window. In short, no sort of form. 
of rheumatism that besiege us! Tartarin has always treated all this as 
December 14th.—Something extraor 
dinary is going on at head-quarters— 
something so extraordinary that I 
scarcely dare to hint at it in this rec- 
ord. [have doubted long of so strange 
an anomaly, but at last it has become 
visible for all; so visi- 
ble, that last evening, in 
town, all the world was 
talking of it. 
The Governor enter- 
tains a feeling! 
And for whom, pray ? 
Why, for the little 
monkey Likiriki, his 
godchild, who is cer- 
tainly a nice little 
thing, but has none the iG NAGONKO’S DEPLORABLE CONDITION. 


Ee eee 
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Ross} 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


his cheery, cordial ways; and whenever 
the little Princess, following her father’s 
example, has played some trick that has 
given us all a shiver in the back, the good 
JFovernor has only smiled, beaming on 
her with paternal looks that seem to make 
excuses for her, and to remind us that 
she is only a child. 

And indeed, in spite of these symptoms 
and others still more conclusive, I con- 
tinue to doubt. 

December 18th.—Impossible to doubt 
any longer. 

This morning in council the Governor 
opened on the subject of his marriage to 
the little Princess. 

He put forward the ground of policy, 
talked of a mariage de convenance, of the 
interests of the settlement. He dwelt on 
the relations of our little state, without 
alliances, lost on the bosom of the deep. 
By marrying the daughter of a Papuan 
king he would secure us a fleet of pi- 
rogues, an army of mercenaries. 

No one in the council raised an objec- 
tion. 

Escourbaniés, the first, dashed forward, 
stamping with enthusiasm: ‘‘ Perfect, 
your Excellency,a capital idea. Ah! ah! 
ah! When may we look for the wed- 
ding?” This evening,in town, who knows 
what infamies he will have invented? 

Cicero Franquebalme, by force of habit, 
sorted into two interminable little heaps, 
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on the one side and 


on the other, thie ay 
ind 


guments for 
against: ‘‘If, « 
one hand, the 
ny, it is not 
denied that on the 
other,” ete 
Finally, having con 
sidered everything 
he gave his assent 
to the 
plan. 

Beaumevieille and 
Tournatoire were o{ 
the same opinion 
as for Brother Ba 
taillet, he 
strike me 
warm, but having 
probably been 
doctrinated in ad 
vance, he didn’t pro 
test. 

- The funny part of 
it was the shameless way we all made 
believe—made believe that it was really 
a question of the interests of the settle 
ment and of serious alliances. Tartarin 
amid a deep approving silence, continued 
to insist on these high diplomatic consid- 
erations. 

Then suddenly his kind old eyes filled 
with bright tears, and he broke out, just 
as he might have done at home, ‘ And 
then, do you see, gentlemen, it isn’t so 
much all that—I’m simply fond of the 
little thing.” 

This was so simple, so touching, so 
Tarasconian, that it quite went to our 
hearts. ‘‘ Ah, go ahead, then, your Ex 
cellency, go ahead!” We surrounded 
him, we pressed his hands. For myself, 
Pascalon, also in love and having suffer- 
ed for love, Heaven knows how well | 
understood him! 

December 20th.—The Governor's project 
is much discussed in town, yet less severe- 
ly than I should have feared. The men 
treat it humorously—we are not Taras 
conians for nothing—with the drop of 
mischief that we always mingle with: tle 
question of love. ~ 

The women are more against him, espe 
cially Mademoiselle Tournatoire’s |ittle 
set. Since he wanted to get married, why 
not take his wife from the nation? Many 
of them in talking so think, of course, of 
themselves and their young ladies. 


ete 


Governor's 


didn't 


as 


very 
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irbaniés, coming down to town in 
ning, sided quite with the ladies, 
his finger on the weak point of 
iunce—the bride’s dreadful papa, 
father-in-law! And then to marry 
¢ person who has partaken of our 
One couldn't help shuddering. 
my blood getting up while the 
talked, and I bolted out of the 


or fear of letting him have my fist 


- face. You see, our blood is hot at 
on. 
eaving the general saloon I called 
Espazettes. The Marquise, dread- 
veak, is still in bed, poor woman, 
nined to be 
ind drugged 
iquet rather 
give in to 
atoire and 
of her 


tate, when she saw 


spite 


come in she be- 
gan, with haughty 
raillery,‘‘ Well, my 
Lord Chamberlain, 
vill there be ladies 

vaiting attached 
to the new Queen ?” 
wanted to 
fun of me, 

instantly 

me___ that 
there might be an 
opening in this for 
Clorinde and me. 

Maid of honor or 
lady in wait- 
be- 
would 
apart- 
the 
citadel, and I 
should be able 
to see her, to 
her 
at any hour. 

Could such 
happiness be ? 

When I got back the Governor had 
gone to bed, but I couldn’t bear to wait 
till the morrow to speak to him of my idea. 
It struck him as sound policy. I linger- 
ed late beside his bed, talking over his 
amours and my own. 

December 22d.—Oh, these nobles !—race 


f 


{ hawks and vultures! 
lhe Marquise won’t listen to it. 


She 
make 
put 1 


struck 


ing, my 
loved 
have 


ments in 


Speak to 


LIKIRIKI IN 


HER BRIDAL COSTUME. 
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The Marquis at a pinch would make 
the best of it; with board and lodging 
at head-quarters, better lodging than in 
town, and sport and garlic at discretion, 
he would get on very well. But her lady- 
ship—not at any price. 

I pause; she’s a woman, after all, and 
I fear my indignation may carry me too 
far. 

December 25th, Christmas Day.—Last 
night, Christmas Eve, the whole colony 
assembled in the grand saloon, the gov- 
ernment, the authorities, all the world, 
and we kept the dear old feast as we 
might have kept it at home. 

Brother _Bataillet 
said midnight mass, 
and then we hid the 
fire, as we say in Pro- 
vence. Itis done with 
agreat yule-log, which 
is carried round the 
room by the oldest per- 
son in the company, 
and then placed upon 
the cinders and sprin- 
kled with white wine. 

Princess —_ Likiriki 
was present, laugh- 
ing immensely, and 
amused by the cere- 
mony of the log. 
The special sweets 
from Montélimar, the 
Christmas cakes, and 
all the other delicacies 
excited her spirits and 
her appetite. 

Then we sang the 
yule-tide songs 
that we sing at 

aS 055; home: ‘‘I saw 

i in the air an 

angel green,” 
‘St. Joseph 
showed me 
the Moorish 
King,” and 
many others. 

The songs 
and the cakes, the great circle round the 
fire, all brought back the mother-land, in 
spite of the patter of the rain on the roof 
and the umbrellas all up on account of 
the leaks. 

At a given moment, whether on pur- 
pose or not on purpose, Brother Bataillet 
struck up on the harmonium the beautiful 
ballad of our great poet Mistral—the one 
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about John of Tarascon taken by the 
pirates. 

It is the story of one of our people, who 
goes among the Turks, assumes the tur- 
ban, becomes a renegade, and then, when 
he is on the point of marrying the Sul- 
tan’s daughter, hears from the shore an 
old Tarascon song, sung in the vernacu- 
lar by mariners from his country. 

Then, as the water splashes up under 
the oar, so a great flood of tears bursts his 
hard heart. He thinks of the land he has 
disowned; he thinks and despairs—de- 
spairs that he is with the Turks. He 
pulls off the turban on the spot, flings 
away the scimitar and the whole business, 
and goes and joins the little Provencal 
crew. 

At the line about the water splashing 
up under the oar a general sob broke forth ; 
the Governor himself could scarcely wink 
away his tears; you saw the grand ribbon 
of the order go up and down on his ath- 
letic chest. 

It will, perhaps, make a difference in a 
great many things, this simple ballad of 
our great Mistral. 

December 29th.—To-day, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, 
we ceiebrated 
the marriage of [§ 
his Excellency 
the Governor of 
Port Tarascon 
with the Prin- 
cess Royal Li- 


kiriki. 


oes 
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rather a blot. His attitude both as King 
and as father was nothing less than a 
plorable. 

There was nothing to be said against {} 
Princess. who looked very pretty i) hey 
white dress, relieved by numerous cora] 
necklaces. 

The evening was a great revel, with 
double rations, salvos of artillery, severa| 
rounds from our can-shooters, and acela 
mations, choruses, and universal joy 

Meanwhile it rains; oh, it does come 
down! 

But the popular rejoicing is not in the 
least chilled. 


ie 


V. 

Sudden Apparition of the Due de Mons.—The Island 
bombarded.—It isn’t the Due de Mons !—* aq 
down the Flag, Devil take it!”’—Twelve Hours fo 
the Tarasconians to evacuate the Island without 
Boat.—At Tartarin’s Table the whole Compa 
swear to follow their Governor into captivity 


** Look! look! 
in!” 

At this ery, uttered one morning by 
militiaman Berdoulat, who was grubbing 
for turtles’ eggs in the drenching rain, tli 
settlers of Port Tarascon showed then 

selves at 
the aper 
tures of 
their mud 
buried ark; 
and 
a thousand 
eries re-echi 
oed Berdou 


A sail! A ship coming 


while 


A VESSEL IN THE HARBOR. 


The signers of the register were his 
Majesty the bride’s father, who made a 
cross for his name, the Commissioners,and 


great dignitaries of the settlement. Mass 
was said later in the grand saloon. 

The ceremony was simple and striking; 
the troops were all under arms, and every 


one in full dress. Nagonko alone was 


lat’s call, ‘‘A sail! Look! look! a sail!” 
the population, pouring out of windows 
and doors, frisking and leaping like 
clowns in a pantomime, rushed down to 
the beach, which it filled as with the low! 
ing of sea-calves. 

As soon as the Governor was notified, 
he also rushed down, and while he went 
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toning, stood radiant under the far 
idiant sky, amid the umbrellas of 
ects. 
ell, my children, didn’t I tell you he 
come at last? It’s the Duke!” 
e Duke ?” 
hom else would you have it be? 
nly, our noble friend, coming to re- 
his colony; coming to bring us 
ypons and ammunition, the instru- 
s and those strong arms of the Rab- 
‘ble-—bless them !—which I’ve been 
¢ him for from the first.” 
i should have seen at this moment 
ices of consternation of those who 
ived the loudest against the dirty 
cian, for it was not every one who had 
the impudence of Escourbaniés, and was 
ready to begin so soon the hornpipe of suc- 
Escourbaniés was already dancing 
Ah! ah! ah! Long live the Duc de 
Mons!” 
While this went on, a big steamer, high 


out of water, very imposing, was moving 
She whistled and let off 
steam, cast anchor with a great rattle far 
from the shore, on account of the coral 
reefs; then remained motionless and silent 
in the wet, 

Our friends began to be rather surprised 
that the people of the ship were not more 
eager to return their greeting and reply to 
the flapping of their umbrellas and the 
waving of their hats. They thought his 
Grace a little cold. 

‘If it comes to that, perhaps he’s not 
quite sure it’s us.” 

‘Perhaps he even knows 
we've been abusing him.” 

‘Abusing him? I never abused him 
in the world!” 

‘No more did I; never!” 

‘No more did I, not a bit!” 

Tartarin in all the confusion never lost 

S head, 

He ordered the flag to be flown on the 
pinnacle of the citadel, and to be backed 
ip by a shot or two. 

The shot or two went off, and the Ta- 
rasconian colors fluttered in the air. 

At the same instant a frightful report 
resounded through the bay, a cloud of 
lieavy smoke concealed the ship, and a 
xind of blackbird, passing over the con- 
rregated heads with a hoarse hiss, alight- 
ed on the roof of the emporium, from 
Which it removed a corner. 

\t first there was a moment of simple 


Stupor 


ip tne bay. 


the way 





“IT WAS THE BRAVE MAID-SERVANT.” 


“Why, why, they’re shoo—shoo— 
shooting us!” shrieked Pascalon. 

Imitating the embedied state, who had 
given the signal, every one had bounced 
down on all-fours. 

‘*Dear me, then, it can’t be the Duke!” 
said Tartarin, stretched straight on his 
stomach in the mud. 

Near him, wallowing like himself, 
Franquebalme commenced, in a trembling 
voice and without changing his position, 
one of his rigid demonstrations, ‘‘ If, on 
the one hand, it were to be the Duke, on 
the other hand there would be reason to 
suppose—” So he went on. 

The arrival of another shell cut his ar- 
gument short. 

Brother Bataillet alone had remained 
standing. Ina thundering voice he call- 
ed to his gunner, Galoffré, declaring that 
between them they must reply with the 
culverin. 

‘*T forbid you to do anything of the 
sort, if you please!” yelled Tartarin. 
‘* Hold him fast, allofyou. Prevent hin!” 





~ 
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“AND WHAT NATION ?” 


Torquebiau and Galoffré himself seized 
his Reverence, each by an arm, and forced 
him to lie down on his face like the 
others. At this moment a third shell 
whizzed over from the ship. 

It was plainly to the flag of the colony 
that these strange missiles were addressed ; 
they were trying to bring down the na- 
tional colors. 

Tartarin grasped the idea, and under- 
stood that if the flag were removed, the 
shower of shells would probably cease; so 
he bellowed out, with all the voice he 
could command: ‘‘ Devil take it! Haul 
down the flag!” 

Whereupon all the others began to bel- 
low with him: ‘‘ Haul down the flag! 
haul down the flag! Don’t you hear?” 

Every one heard, but nobody hauled, 
neither settlers, nor soldiers, nor anybody 
else being eager to climb to such a dan- 
gerous eminence. It was the brave maid- 
servant to whom they already owed the 
patching of the roof who became the he- 
roine of the occasion. She ‘‘shinned”’ 
up the flag-staff as she was accustomed to 
‘* shin,” and got possession of the unhappy 
bunting. 

Only then the steamer ceased firing. 

A few minutes later two launches 
laden with soldiers, the glitter of whose 
arms was perceptible in the distance, 
put off from the ship, and approached 
the shore with the steady stroke of 


the great oars of 1 
war. 

As they got nea: 
friends could make 
English colors ad: 
from the stern 
foamy wake. 

The distance w;: 
great, so that Tartar 
time to pick hims 
to tidy himself, and 
off the mud stains fr 
clothes—time even t 
for the grand ribb 
the order, which he hasti 
passed over his shoulder, 

He looked sufficiently like a publi 
character by the time the two boats ran 
up the beach. 

The first person to jump ashore was an 
English officer, red-faced and hauglity, 
with his hat cocked up. Behind him 
came the sailors in a row, with the name 
of their ship, the Tomahawk, on the rib 
bon of their caps, and these were followed 
by an escort of marines. 

Tartarin, now on his feet and con 
scious of his grand ribbon, had quite 
covered his dignity; he held up his head 
his lip curled with the spirit of his great 
hours. 

He waited, having Brother Bataillet on 
his right and Lawyer Franquebalme on 
his left. 

As for Escourbaniés, instead of remain 
ing with the Governor, he had pranced 
out to meet the English officer, and was 
quite ready to dance a frantic hornpipe 
before the victor. 

But the representative of her gracious 
Majesty was not at all gracious himself. 
Without paying the slightest attention to 
this misplaced bowing and scraping, he 
turned a somewhat astonished eye over 
the blue and red umbrellas of the strange 
tribe before him, and advancing toward 
Tartarin, inquired in English, ‘‘ And what 
nation ?” 

Franquebalme, understanding a 
English, replied, ‘‘ The Tarasconian.” 

The officer stared at this announcement 
of a nationality he had never met with in 
any chart, and demanded, with stil! great- 
er insolence: ‘‘ What are you doing on 
this island? By what right do you occu 
py it?” 

Franquebalme, deeply disconcerted, 
translated the inquiry to Tartarin, who 
exclaimed: 


little 
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swer that the island is ours, Cicero; 
as been ceded to us by King Na- 
ind that we have a treaty in per 


anquebalme had no need to go 
weting. The Englishman turn- 
e Governor and said, in excellent 


¢ Nagonko? Don’t know him!” 
is Tartarin instantly ordered 
-o to be hunted up and brought 


le they were waiting, he pro 
to the officer to accompany him 
id- quarters, where the treaty 

iid be exhibited. 

[he officer assented, and followed 
Tartarin, leaving a number of his com 
panions in charge of the 

its 
The marines were 

rap up in a row be- 

e them, with their 

iskets dropped and 

ir bayonets erect— 

1 big, sharp, shiny 
ivonets! 

‘Be calm, my chil 
dren, only be calm,” 
said Tartarin, making 
his way through the 
terrified crowd. 

The recommendation 
vas very useless, except 
for Brother Bataillet, 
who continued to foam. 

But they had their eyes 

on him; he was narrow- 

ly watched. “If your 

Reverence doesn’t mind 

vhat he’s about, I prom- 

se you I'll tie you,” 

said his gunner, wild with terror. Mean- 
vhile they were looking for Nagonko 
and shouting for him everywhere, seem- 
ngly in vain. At last a militiaman dis- 
covered him hidden among the stores. 
As the door of the magazine had been 
smashed in by a shell, he had taken ad- 
vantage of it to follow up the projectile, 
and was now snoring between two bar- 
rels, drunk with garlic, lamp-oil, and spir- 
its of wine, with our reserve of which he 
lad made terrible havoc. 

ln this condition, sticky and stinking, 

ping with grease, he was brought be- 

the Governor and the English officer. 

t was impossible to get a word out of 
He stood there, dumbly glaring. 


“THEY FINALLY 


Then Tartarin had the treaty brought, 
and read it aloud, showing Nagonko’s sig- 
nature, his cross, and the seals of the Gov 
ernor and of the grand dignitaries of the 
colony. 

Either this authentic document would 
prove the settlers’ right to the island, or 
nothing would prove it. 

But the officer shrugged his shoulders. 


“This nigger is 
simply a swindler, 
sir; he has sold 
you what didn’t 
belong to him. 
The island has 
long been an Eng- 
lish possession.” 

In the face of 
this formal decla- 
ration, to which 
the guns of the 
Tomahawk and 
the bayonets of 
the marines add- 
ed a considerable 
weight, Tartarin felt all discussion to be 
useless. 

He contented himself with making his 
abominable father-in-law a terrible scene: 
‘“You hoary rascal, why did you tell us 
the island was yours? Why did you sell 
it tous? Do you wish to pass for a dis- 
honest man ?” 

Nagonko remained speechless, goggling 
still more, and looking still more like a 
brute; his very limited and very primi- 
tive intellect having quite evaporated in 
the fumes of garlic and alcohol. 

Tartarin, seeing he should get ‘no sort 
of satisfactory answer from him, made a 
sign to the militiaman who had brought 
him, ‘‘ Take him away !” 
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Then turning to the officer, who had re- 
mained stiff and inexpressive during the 


scene, ‘‘In any case, sir, my good faith 
is beyond question.” 

‘The English courts of justice will 
settle that, sir,” the other replied, from 
the tip-top of his superiority. ‘‘ From 
this moment you are my prisoner. As 
for the inhabitants, if the island be not 
evacuated in the next twenty-four hours, 
they will all be put to the sword.” 

‘*Cracky! put to the sword!” Tartarin 
exclaimed. ‘* But, in the first place, how 
in the world shall we evacuate ?—we 
haven't a single boat—unless we under- 
take to swim.” 

The formidable fellow was at last 
brought round, and consented to carry 
the settlers as far toward home as Gibral- 
tar; on condition, that is, that all arms 
were surrendered, even the rifles of the 
erack shots, the revolvers, and the thirty- 
two-shooter. 

Hereupon he went off to luncheon, 
leaving a squad of men to mount guard 
over the captive Governor. 

It was also the hour of the mid-day 
meal at head-quarters, and after having 
looked everywhere for his Excellency’s 
wife, who continued to bear the title of 


Princess, as she was nowhere to be 
found, not even on the top of some 
cocoa-palm, her place was left 
empty. 

Every one was so shaken that 
Brother Bataillet forgot to sa, 
grace. 

The Governor and his st; 
been eating some time in s 
with their noses in their plates 
when suddenly Pascalon rose to 
his feet, and raising his glass, ad 
dressed himself to utterance 

‘*Gentlemen, our Go-Go-Go 
ernor is a pri-pri-prisoner of wa; 

I needn't inquire if we shall not 
all follow him into ca-ca-captivity' 

They sprang to their feet with 
uplifted glasses, shouting with en 
thusiasm: 

** All of us—all of us!” 

‘*Dash our eyes if we don’t fol 
low him!” 

‘**Rather—rather!” 

‘*Long live Tartarin! Ha! ha! 
ha!” howled Escourbaniés. 

But in another hour they had al! 
given him away, their poor Goy 
ernor—all except Pascalon—eveu 

his little royal spouse, who had been mi 
raculously found on the roof of the cita 
del. 

At first she wouldn't come down; her 
ladies in waiting, Mademoiselle Causse 
mille and Mademoiselle Franquebalme, 
had been able to bring her to it only by 
the distant exhibition of an open box of 
sardines, just as a piece of sugar is held 
out to a parrot who has escaped from his 
cage. 

**My dear child,” said Tartarin, in his 
paternal tone, when she was again at his 
side, ‘‘ I must tell you that I’m a prisoner 
of war. Which do you like best, to come 
with me or tostay on the island? I think 
the English would leave yeu here.” 

Without the least hesitation, looking at 
him with her smiling eyes, she replied, in 
her little babbling speech, as soft as the 
twitter of a bird, ‘‘ Me tay in island; me 
tay always.” 

‘*Very well, you’re quite free,” said 
Tartarin, in a resigned tone. 

But at bottom the poor fellow was aw- 
fully cut up. 

In the evening, in the stately desert of 
the citadel, forsaken by his wife, by his 
dignitaries and all his servants, he had 
only the faithful Pasealon at his side. 
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Through the open windows, from the 


distance, came the twinkle of lights in 
the city, the hum of the great hive, 
the songs of the English encamped on 
the shore, and the monotonous mur- 
mur of the Little Rhone, swollen by the 
ralls 

It was all dreadfully dreary. 

Tartarin closed his window again with 
a heavy sigh, and while he tied up his 
head for the night in the spotted bandana, 
he said to Pasealon: 

‘When I learned that the others were 
eoing and that they denied me, I bore it 
well enough. But that little creature 
{ should have thought she would have 
been more attached to me.” 

The good Pasealon tried to console him. 
After all, the little savage Princess would 
be a very queer piece of goods to carry 
back to Tarascon—for back to Tarascon 
they of course would go, if they could get 
there—and when Tartarin should take up 
his old peaceful life again, his Papuan 
wife might be rather in his way and bring 
him under notice. 

‘‘Don’t you remember, my dear, kind 
master, that when you came back from 
Algeria your ca-ca-camel was rather a 
bother ?”” 

“My ca-ca-camel ? 
there in common 2” 

Pascalon turned very red. What an 
idea to go and talk of a camel apropos 
of a princess of the blood royal! To 
make up for whatever irreverence there 
might have been in the comparison, he 
called attention to the fact that Tarta- 
rin’s present situation was quite that of 
Napoleon after he had been taken pris- 
oner by the English and deserted by Marie 
Louise. 

“Quite so—quite so,” said Tartarin, 
struck by this similitude. 

And this thought that his fate had a 
likeness to Napoleon’s had a good deal to 
do with consoling him, with giving him 
a quiet night. 

The next day Port Tarascon was evacu- 
ated, to the great joy of the settlers. Their 
irrecoverable money, their humbugging 
acres, the great financial operation, the 
great stroke of the dirty Belgian who had 
victimized them—nothing of all this was 
worth mentioning beside their delight at 
getting out of their swamp. 

They were all taken on board first, be- 
cause in their rage against the Governor, 
whom they held responsible for all their 
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ills, they might perhaps have done him a 
hurt. 

At the moment they passed the citadel 
on their way to the boats, Tartarin showed 
himself at his window; but he had to fall 
back quickly before the jeers and gibes 
that greeted him and the clinched fists 
that were shaken at him. 

On a fine day the Tarasconians would 
perhaps have shown him more indulgence, 
but the unfortunates embarked in a pour- 
ing rain, floundering in the mud, and 
carrying away on the soles of their shoes 
tons of their precious property. The bits 
of baggage that every one had in his hand 
were dreadfully exposed by the umbrel- 
las. 

When all the settlers had quitted the 
island the English officer came to fetch 
Tartarin. 

At head-quarters since morning Pas- 
calon had been on the fidget, preparing 
everything, doing up into bundles the 
archives of the colony. 

At the last hour he had a real inspira- 
tion of genius—he asked Tartarin if he 
shouldn't put on his mantle of grandee of 
the first class to go on board. 

‘** Yes; let them see it; it will make an 
impression,” replied the Governor. 

And he himself put on the grand rib- 
bon of the order. 

Below, on the pavement, rang the butts 
of the muskets of the escort and the hard 
voice of the officer. ‘‘Come, Monsieur 
Tartarin, we wait for your Excellency.” 

Before going down, Tartarin took a last 
look around him at the house in which 
he had loved, in which he had suffered— 
known all the intensity of passion and 
power. 

Observing at this moment that Pasca- 
lon seemed to be hiding something under 
his mantle of the first class, he inquired 
what the object might be; on which Pas- 
calon, stuttering not a little with emotion, 
confessed to his kind master the existence 
of the Memorial. 

“Very well; go on, my child,” said 
Tartarin, gently and pinched his ear as 
Napoleon used to pinch his grenadiers. 
**'You shall be my little Las Cases.” 

The analogy of his destiny with Napo- 
leon’s had occupied his spirit all night. 
Yes, they were quite the same: the Eng- 
lish, Marie Louise, Las Cases—a real iden- 
tity of circumstance and type. And both 
of them from the South! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





RECENT DISCOVERIES OF PAINTED GREEK SCULPTURE. 
BY RUSSELL STURGIS. 


THENS is the most important of all 
[\ European cities to the student of 
Greek sculpture. Although there are but 
few statues of first-rate importance there 
a fact which may perhaps be accounted for 
by the disposition of Roman proconsulsand 
emperors to carry statues away to Rome 
or elsewhere, as being the most showy 
and the most available pieces of sculpture 
—this want is so abundantly made up by 
the variety, beauty, and aggregate num- 
ber of pieces of relief sculpture and of 
minor works and fragments that it is safe 
to say that no city in Europe equals 
Athens in general importance as a centre 
of Greek art. Mr. Sybel’s catalogue of 
the sculpture in Athens, bearing the date 
of 1881, enumerates over 7000 separate 
pieces, all, except a few hundred of the 
Roman epoch, as Greek in feeling and 
purpose as in origin. Since 1881 several 


hundred more pieces have been added, 
and most of these archaic in character. 
Of course, of this vast number only a 
small proportion are large and important 
pieces in good condition. 


Still, he who 
studies first the collection at the Central 
Museum, called locally the Patissia Muse- 
um, from the village to which leads the 
street or road upon which it stands—even 
as ancient medizval cities named their 
gates from the important towns to which 
led the roads passing through them—who 
goes on then to the Acropolis Museum, 
and then to the out-of-door display at the 
ancient cemetery, near the gate which 
leads toward Eleusis, and who finishes 
with the smaller collections in the office 
of the Ephor of Antiquities and the rooms 
of the Archzological Society, will pass in 
review such an array of inspiring and in- 
structive works of art as is nowhere else 
to be found. 

Now of this great mass of Greek sculp- 
ture, there was little before 1883 which had 
its original painting at all well preserved. 
The color on the famous stele of Aristion, 
still, in 1883, in the so-called temple of 
Theseus, had almost disappeared, though 
traces were still visible of that complete 
polychromy with which a former genera- 
tion had been familiar—the bluish-gray 
armor, the red patterns of the belts and 
ornamental bands, the brown hair, and 
the red background of the whole. The 


splendid marble vase in the Central My 
seum, with its youths and maidens carved 
in low relief, had lost all of its color by 
traces of red in unexposed parts. A doz 
en tombal slabs in the same museum 
known to have been elaborately colored 
when found, had lost the color which had 
once invested the sculptured figures of the 
deceased and the friends of the deceased. 
though the egg-and-dart mouldings of the 
bordering had perhaps retained some red 
and some blue, the sharply incised pattern 
holding the color, which was more easily 
shaken off from the more smoothly mod 
elled surfaces. The magnificent memorial 
sculptures at the old Dipylon, out-of-doors 
but for the boxes with wire-coated fronts 
that protected them, were almost pure 
white, although it was on record how rich 
they had been in color when found. The 
votive reliefs of the Acropolis Museum, 
and those in the little hut at the old en 
trance half-way up the ascent on thie 
south side of the rock, but since removed 
had retained more in proportion of their 
original painting, and yet but little of it 
in the aggregate. A female head anda 
female figure in bass-relief, both in the 
Acropolis Museum, had more color. And 
perhaps the best preserved of all was the 
painting applied to flat surfaces of marble; 
thus the funeral steles, which had been 
left with but little sculpture or with none 
for polychromatic treatment, held their 
decorative bands, their wreaths of leaves, 
and their anthemion decoration fairly 
well; and in the splendid one in the vesti 
bule of the Central Museum, upon which 
was painted a seated figure of a bearded 
man holding in his right hand a kit 
amphora, hanging down by his side 
though the chief picture was very faint 
indeed, the whole design was still trace: 
able. The finest of all these painted 
steles, the famous one of Lyseas, which 
also was kept in the temple of Theseus 
up to and after that year—1883—had lost 
all its color except a little of that upon 
the base block and a trace or two else 
where. 

And yet here, and in many of these in 
stances, the pattern at least was preserved 
for us, if the actual tints were lost. The 
color had left its mark behind it,so to speak 
Everywhere in Athens one would meet 
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sculptured marbles, ar- 

tural fragments, or 
stones which were 

ved with various patterns 
hite, crystal - sparkling 

le, relieved on the yel- 
sh-gray, earth-stained sur- 

of the body of the piece. 
pigment had preserved 

the original whiteness of the 
marble through the years of 
ial. In other cases the 
could still be faintly 

seen, and wetting would bring 
it out plainly, although this 
operation would naturally be 
objected to by the authorities. 
In view of these well-known 
facts, to which the presence of 
a painted statue or two outside 
of Athens gave added weight, 
no great doubt existed among 
students who knew their Ath- 
ens well that pretty much all 
the marble sculpture of these 
collections had once been paint- 
ed in bright colors. It was re- 
membered in this connection 
how resolutely sculptures had 
been cleaned wher found ; how 
it had been only within a few 
years that any respect for the 
appearances of original color 
had inspired the curators and 
guardiang, how, when a large 
work of sculpture was discov- 
ered, the first thing done was 
to clean it from the soil which 
clung to it, in which cleaning 
the color which might still 
adhere to the marble was not 
only disregarded, but any ap- 
pearance of it that was seen 
gladly removed; how the the- 
ory of the pseudo-archzolo- 
gists of those days had been 
that the refined art of the 
Greeks had found its expres- 
sion in pure form, disregard- 
ing color; and how any evi- 
dences to the contrary were 
destroyed, as starting only 
troublesome theories, subver- 
sive of the true worship of 
Greek art. It was observed, too, how 
many works of sculpture were left unfin- 
ished in important parts in a very surpris- 
ing way, involving the obvious need of 
painting to complete the design, and even 
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to explain the subject. On the Parthe- 
non frieze itself are several such blanks, 
fruitful subjects of controversy, but it is 
clear that it is the lost painting which 
once supplied them. And so, in con- 
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viction on the part of those who used 
their eyes, in denial on the part of those 
who reasoned from assumptions, and in 
general indifference, the matter rested 
until the spring of 1883. At that time 
some desultory excavation was done on 
the Acropolis, at the southeastern cor- 
ner and along the eastern face of the Par- 
thenon, and between it and the Acrop- 
olis Museum. Here were found a num- 
ber of drums 
of columns, 
fragments of 
marble of dif- 
ferent kinds, 
and of pot- 
tery, and a 
few pieces of 
bronze of no 
great import- 
ance ; and 
among them 
several pieces 
of painted 
sculpture, of 
such charac- 


ter that they 
may be said 
to have revo- 
lutionized our 
knowledge and 


ideas of the 
subject. 

The first is the extraordinary statue 
of which the back is represented in our 
illustration No.1. This figure is one 
of those curious female statues which 
have been called, without sufficient rea- 
son, statues of Hope—‘‘statues of the 
Spes type,” as the phrase is. They are 
those in which the left hand holds some 
part of the drapery of the outer garment, 
whatever it 
is, lifting it 
as if to re- 
lieve the feet 
from the en- 
cumbrance 
of the folds, 
while the 
right arm, 
held closely 
to the side 
as far as 
the elbow, is 
then carried in advance of the body, the 
right hand holding some drapery or orna- 
ment. 

Such statues were used in connection 
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with architectural decoration, as upon the 
pediments of the temple of gina, fron 
which two of them were brought to My 
nich with the Agina marbles. Their pre. 
cise meaning cannot be said to be fu)]y 
established. The statue found on the 
Acropolis is of rather less than half life 
size; it is broken off just below the knees. 
and the lower part lost; the rest is intact. 
except for the loss of the right forearm 
and hand and slight injuries. The color 
which it still retained when found may 
be described, together with the sculptured 
outlines, as follows: the chiton, or under 
most garment, which shows freely on the 
breast and left shoulder and upper arm, 
was still almost entirely covered with 
green paint, abundant in the hollows be 
tween the little ridges which indicate the 
texture of the stuff, and not entirely lost 
even from their projections. There is no 
doubt that this particular green was al- 
ways green, though there are many in 
stances in which green was probably blue 
when originally put on. The seam of 
this garment on the left shoulder and 
upper arm was decorated with a broad 
band, like a ribbon or piece of stuff 
sewed on over the seam to strengthen and 
support it, as if the seam were rather 
weak when made in such lightly woven 
and crinkly stuff as this. The cloak worn 
over this, which is perhaps the himation, 
though not exactly like the garment which 
we generally know by that name, has all 
the appearance of being made of some 
very much heavier stuff than the crape- 
like material of the chiton; it falls in folds 
almost like leather. A girdle, or rather a 
baldric, seems to pass over the right shoul- 
der and under the left arm, and over that 
the cloak is turned outward at the upper 
edge, so as to show its lining or inner 
side. Another girdle is seen between the 
folds in front, but of this the greater part 
is concealed ; it surrounded and restrained 
the himation, but did not hold it tight, 
as the lines of the statue show. Every- 
where the edge of the cloak was adorned 
by a painted border, consisting in front 
of a fret which once had been red and 
black, emphasized on the upper edge by a 
green and a red band running parallel, 
and again by a row of green dots or small 
circles running parallel with the two 
bands, and below by a single red line; but 
simpler on the back, without the fret. 
The whole surface of the cloak is decorated 
with a star of eight rays, alternately black 
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and red, sur- 
rounding a some- 
times black and 
sometimes red 
central spot. This 
ornament is sown 
over the whole 
garment, represent- 
ing a pattern woven 
in the material, or 
more probably em- 
broidered upon it 
before it was adapt- 
ed as a garment, as is 


(22 TENE 
done with some mod- 
i Pe | ern East-Indian stuffs. 
No 5 











The hair, to which at- 

tention should really 

be given on account 

of its beautiful and un- 
usual treatment, is reddish-yellow, and is 
bound by a single fillet, broad and heavy, 
evidently of soft material, and decorated 
by a pattern similar to that on the border 
ofthe himation. The ear-rings are large, 
disk-like appendages, decorated in black 
and red. 

Another piece of sculpture found at this 
same time and place was a male torso, 
somewhat smaller in scale than the last- 
named one, as of a statuette about two 
feet high. This is entirely nude, except 
that over the left shoulder a small chla- 
mys, or simple square of stuff, is prettily 
draped, its edge being adorned with two 
parallel narrow bands, one red and one 
blue, and a row of red spots which follow 
closely the blue band. The blue has turn- 
ed rather greenish from exposure to the 
earth. Another piece was a fe- 
male head, the hair of which is 
bound by a broad fillet, which 
when found was green, with an 
anthemion or honeysuckle or- 
nament in red constantly re- 
peated. A statue of the same 
size as the one given in No. 1, but nearly 
intact, has the same curious close-fitting 
garment of crape-like stuff, and the same 
or a similar broad diadem or fillet. The 
traces of color were numerous on these 
and on many parts of the work, but 
not in elaborate patterns. No outer gar- 
ment whatever appears: it is indeed dis- 
puted whether the clothing is of only 
one piece, that is, a long chiton, which 
has been pulled up a little way through 
the girdle which retains it, and falls over 
and conceals this girdle; or whether there 
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are two garments, one very long, and one 
above it, close-fitting and short; but at 
all events there is no loose himation. 
chlamys, or cloak. A small statuette had 
what might almost be called a picture of 
horses painted on its left shoulder, but 
this decoration had suffered greatly. Two 
curious sphinxes were also found. of 
which the feathered wings were indicated 
by a kind of imbricated pattern in red 
and green. In all, twenty-six pieces of 
considerable importance as sculpture, al] 
archaic in character, and all elaborately 
painted in bright colors, were found east 
of the Parthenon during the spring and 
summer of 1883. 

The color of all these soon began to 
fall and vanish. The beautiful statue 
first described (our No. 1) lay on a table 
in the museum on the Acropolis in May, 
1883, and already some of its color had 
been shaken off; for as it lay it was sur- 
rounded by a little deposit of green, red, 
and black powder which had fallen from 
it. The attention of the Ephor of An- 
tiquities being called to it, it was finally 
put under glass, and while lying on its 
back in a table case, it was found that 
every jar given to the case, every vibra- 
tion of the building, caused a little more 
of the fine powder to crumble from the 
surface: The process by which the color 
vanishes from the marble is not, then, as 
it is generally said to be, a fading of tlie 
tints: it is a gradual separation of the 
particles of the pigment from the marble. 
It seems as if the dampness of the earth 
was needed to keep them in their place. 
As soon as they are dry they lose their 
hold upon the marble, and fall off at such 
a rate of speed that about twenty years is 
enough to entirely efface the color from 
most pieces, even when not recklessly 
handled. The necessity, then, of preserv- 
ing an exact record of the color seeming 
evident, Mr. Gilliéron, a Swiss artist re- 
siding in Athens, whose work is better 
known now than it was then, and is es- 
teemed by the archzologists who have to 
do with the Athens explorations, was em 
ployed to make the most accurate possible 
water-color drawings of some of them. 
These were executed on exactly half the 
seale of the originals, and it is believed 
that noexaggeration or modification what- 
ever has been made; that the color shown 
on the drawings is exactly that which was 
originally possessed when the drawings 
were made; and that in no place has a 
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been interpreted or enlarged 
ered in any way, or made 
in the way of interpretation. 
is shown in the water-color 
¢, and from it engraved in 
ood-eut No. 1, is in every in- 
that which the marble pos- 
| in 1883. 
. excavations to the east and 
of the Parthenon were lan- 
euidly carried on for the next two 
ears In 1885, Mr. Stamatakis 
having died, Mr. Kavvadias became 
Ephor of Antiquities, and under his 
direction the work of excavation be- 
gan again with great vigor, and in 
a different part of the Acropolis, 
namely, behind the east wall of the 
so-called Pinakothek, which is the 
northerly wing of the Propylza, 
and from this along the northern 
bounding wall of the Acropolis. In 
the month of May, 1886, the diggers 
having reached a point northwest of 
the Erechtheion, and very near it, 
suddenly came upon a most ex- 
traordinary deposit of statuary. At 
that point the rock falls away rap- 
idly, and the surface had been lev- 
elled up by filling in with broken 
stones, fragments of masonry, rub- 
bish, and earth to the level which 
has been known to all men of this 
generation; and in this corner the 
filling had been done, in part, with 
a number of statues. Our illustra- 
tions 2 and 3 show in plan and sec- 
tion how these were laid, with drums 
of columns, fragments of architect- 
ure, and mere chips and rubbish. 
The section shows how a new level 
was made as each second course of 
stone was added to the outer wall, 
the narrow white bands denoting thin 
lavers of marble chips, which must have 
been used as a temporary pavement. 
Fourteen statues were found here, some 
larger than life, some life size, and some 
smaller, many of them still retaining 
their beauty and almost all their full 
significance, anc a large number of them 
decorated with color in a wonderfully 
rich and elaborate manner. The find of 
1883 is dwarfed by these prodigious dis- 
coveries. In 1883 we said of the pieces 
then found: Now, for the first time, we 
have early Greek statues of unques- 
tioned date and style, with the rich and 
elaborate painting put upon them by the 
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Greeks of the fifth century, and all fairly 
well preserved; now, for the first time, 
we have in full what the Artemis statue 
of Naples dimly foreshadowed; now, in- 
deed, there is a new departure for us in 


our study of Greek art. In 1886 all these 
self-congratulations had to be spoken 
again and louder. The world is enriched 
by the most curious, the most separate 
and distinct, the most, in a sense, unexpect- 
ed body of fine art that could possibly 
have been found. Its most peculiar fea- 
tures are very perishable, unfortunately ; 
it is the more necessary that we do what 
we can to preserve a record of them. 

The figure which is represented in our 
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and rich borders. The borders, how. 


ever, are different in design. Those 
on the himation are given in No. 5 
all three being used on this same gay 
ment. These diagrams are about fy)! 
size, but were not measured or traced 
The whole surface of the himatioy 
apart from the borders, is covered wit}; 
a semé of small stars, as shown in ou, 
cut No. 6, differing from those of the 
statue No. 1 in having no central ba!| 
or spot. The chiton covering the 
breast and left arm and shoulder js 
pink, or what must have been crim. 
son, the only instance of this color jn 
all this find. The hair has a slightly 
more elaborate arrangement. The 
back of the statue has suffered so 
much that the color throughout js 
practically gone. This statue has been 
published in color in the great Ger 
man folio the Antike Denkmaeler, but 
very badly rendered, the color being 
completely falsified, and the whole 
caricatured. 

A still more interesting statue, al 
though it has lost its head, is the one 
represented in our figure No.7. This 
statue is draped with three garments, 
a somewhat unusual arrangement. 
The chiton and himation—if that is 
what the outer garment of the two 
should be called—are nearly as in the 
statues above described ; but over these 
is worn a sort of cloak, which covers 
the back and comes forward on each 
shoulder, showing on the right shoul- 
der in full folds, which come forward 
over the upper arm, and fall easily 
from the elbow-joint to below the 
knee, and on the left in narrower. 
sharper folds. This outer garment 
had very little color left upon it—a 
border made of two narrow bands, be- 
tween which are lozenges in outline, 
and one or two rosettes of the semé 
which originally covered it,and which 
had an unusual form, as of a quatre- 

foil, all of which are dark green. One 
very interesting point 


No. 8. 


cut No.4 is very like the statue of 1883, 
though much larger, that is to say, of 


life size; its pose is almost exactly the 
same, and the same description serves for 
both so far as the attitude and the drapery 


go. There is the same attitude, the left 
hand holding up the drapery on the left 
side; there is the same arrangement of the 
himation; and the same or a similar ar- 
rangement of color in the semé of small 
figures over the surface, and similar broad 


is the changed color 
of the broad border 
falling vertically in 
front; this was every- 
where vivid green, 
except where protect- 
ed by the folds of the 
upper garment, and 
there blue. In this 


4 


NeW, 
one 
WW 


No. 9. 
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No. 12. 


case it is clear that the 
nally blue, but there is 


green was origi- 
sufficient reason 
to think that all the greens are not of 


the same character. Thus, in this same 
heap, on a fragment of a figure in high 
relief, consisting of two feet with the lower 
part of the legs resting upon a pedestal 
and backed by a heavy slab, evidently part 
of a seated statue, there is a repeated unit 
of design consisting of a green ring sur- 
rounding a blue centre, both the ring and 
the central circle perfectly well marked, 
sharply detached, almost intact, and of 
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unmistakable pure pale blue and vivig 
green. Moreover, this figure is repeated 
several times. So in the statue before ys 
the green is undoubtedly a blue that has 
faded or changed by contact with the 
earth; the narrower border which: is upon 
the himation and that upon the third o; 
outermost garment have a green of a dif 
ferent shade, and this green has probably 
been always of nearly the color which jt 
now has. There was also on this statue q 
curious soft lavender gray, which was 
found on this and on only one otlier of 
all this collection; it is found in two 
narrow bands which decorate the girdle. 
which it is difficult to distinguish in our 
engraving, as only a small piece of it is to 
be discerned between the two upper folds 
of the himation. 

The splendid statue shown in our figure 
No. 8, although of somewhat less than life 
size (about four feet high when complete), 
is yet of extraordinary value and digni- 
ty; it is the statue represented in Plates 
3 and 4 of the publication Les Musées 
d’Athénes. Into the head is fixed one 
of those curious bronze rods which have 
excited so much conjecture. It is thought 
they were used to support a sort of um- 
brella to keep the rain, at least in part, 
from the elaborate color-decoration of 
the statue. This decoration in the statue 
before us is modified and, in a sense 
heightened by slight incisions in the 
marble. All, or nearly all, of the orna- 
ments are accompanied by such incisions 
which seem to have been engraved riglit 
upon the color after it was dried. There 
are a great number of different patterns 
on this statue; thus the back, which is ad- 
mirably preserved, shows a large pattern 
cut No. 9, frequently repeated, and alter 
nating with it another unit of design con 
sisting of seven green spots in a circle sur 
rounding a red spot. In figure No. 9 the 
four scrolls are alternately red and green, 
and each of the clusters of rays consists of 
one red and three green dashes. These two 
patterns seem alternating to form tlie wov 
en or embroidered pattern of the material 
of which the outer garment was made 
Figure No. 10 shows on a large scale thie 
lower part of this statue from the front 
The patterns of the broad border when 
analyzed are found to be what we call 
a Greek cross, that is, a cross having the 
four arms equal in length; another cross 
made of four squares touching a central 
square at the angles; another pattern, 
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i whic like a modification of the latter, hard to trace, but on the whole quite cer- 
rr - or four very similar patterns. tainly of the character given in our draw- 
: Int ase the dark green which forms ing No.11. On the shoulder and on the 
” a part of the semé, and also of head are little hollows which must have 
© the border, has all the appearance of being been used for ornaments or appendages 
an oxidized and altered blue.* in metal. It is possible that this statue 
Another statue of this discovery is one was more completely protected by an 
of the most curious pieces yet added to awning fastened directly to itself than the 

,' any museum; it is of what is commonly others. 7 
led the xoanon type, that is, rather Our illustration No. 12 represents still 





closely copied from the ancient wooden another statue of archaic type. This, as 
statues with which early 









temples were furnished, 
and which were retained 
r by the natural conserva- 
tism of priests and wor- 






shippers long after build- 
ing and decoration had in 
other ways become more 
elaborate and more fully 
developed. There issome 
thing very curious in the 
dress of this statue. It 
seems that the upper part 
of the figure is covered by 
a sort of cape. Assuredly 
the garment which passes 
over both shoulders, and 
falls to the waist both be- 
fore and behind, is not the 
chiton pulled up through 
the girdle and allowed to 
fall freely over it, as is so 
























common a device in later 
statues; it has all the ap- 
pearance of being a gar- 
ment of no greater length 
than from the neck to 
© the waist, but abundantly 
© full, so that, besides sur- 
rounding the body and 
arms, it falls in folds on 
both sides. It may bea 
strip of stuff slightly 
gathered at the neck, so 
that it rests upon the 
shoulders, and fastens 
with a brooch on the left 
shoulder, where it is 
pen, its two edges not 
quite meeting. This 
piece of stuff is bordered 


with a very rich design, 
























* In the Antike Denkmaeler, 
No. 4, this subject is well given 
in color, from a drawing by Mr. 
Gilléron, evidently a fac-sim- 
ve of the one engraved in cut 
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No. 14. 




















well as the elaborate statue Nos. 8 and 
10, is peculiar in having three distinct gar- 

















the breast, and projects from the sleeve 
of the right arm, hanging from the el- 
bow, and which in the original was paint- 
ed a solid, vivid red; second, the closely 
fitting tunic, as if an outer chiton, which 
shows all over the right side of the body 
above the hip and the right arm, and 
it which is distinguished by a curious figure 
repeated all over it, a sort of cross formed 
of four lobes; and third, an outer cloak 
: very loosely thrown over the person, hang- 
} ing on the left shoulder, drawn around 
ii 

i 





















































4 the waist, and passing over the right arm 
4: below the elbow. The figures on the sec- 











ond garment were originally in some col- 

or which had entirely disappeared at the 

time of the discovery. They show now 

1H in white on the yellowish-gray ground of 
the oxidized marble. 

Illustration No. 13 shows an arrange- 
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ments. First, the chiton,which shows at 
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ment of garments 


hich jg 
very hard to understand 
The chiton hangs 
and flat in front, and was 
covered with ornaments of 
at least two kinds, name] 


mooth 


a gammadion or swasj 
in two colors, black 
red apparently, of whi 
the red only was visib) 
when the statue was found 
the other color having fa] 
en, leaving the marble 
white; and a star of ten 
rays instead of eight. The 
sleeve of the chiton shows 
on the right arm, below the 
heavy cloak. Outside of 
the chiton is a cloak fal] 
ing in straight and heavy 
folds, undisturbed on the 
right side of the statue, | 
gathered up on the left 
arm, and this cloak is dec 
orated with a very small 
cross-shaped spot, and with 
straight and narrow bor 
ders of red, enclosing « 
the edge a simple kind of 
fret, of which the color 
cannot be determined. So 
much is easy to understand 
But what is the narrow 
ribbon, as if a_ priestly 
stole, which hangs below 
the left hand on each 
side? Is it indeed a narrow stole, or 
does it represent merely the two edges 
of a garment which covers the body be 
neath the cloak? It is touched with red 
and vivid emerald green. The figure 
holds in the right hand what we should 
call in a Roman statue a libation dish, 
painted green, and in the left hand a si 
gular flat bottle, painted red. 

Figure No. 14 is one of the most curi 
ous pieces yet discovered. The fragments 
which make it up lay about the museum 
for some time before they were grouped 
as they now are. The horse’s head is en 
graved by itself in the Ephemeris of the 
Athenian Archzological Society. Pho 
tographs of the rounded pieces whicli 
were seen to be the thighs of a statue 
clothed in a close-fitting garment, were 
also made separately, and the figure of 
which they were supposed to form part 
was christened ‘‘The Kneeling Archer,” 
with a sense of the Oriental character in- 


ika 


and 
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y the fantastic dress and the Ori- ance previously lacking of the way in 
: pare dency to use the bow. It was which the Greeks would set up their 
tou the expiration of some little statues for permanent keeping. These 
; Looe it they were grouped by putting pedestals are of the nature of short col- 
oi 1e thighs on each side of the pile umns with slightly spreading capitals, 
¢ fragments which are seen to represent and upon these, usually on the abacus, 
e neck and head of the horse, the whole or upper member of the capital, inserip- 
forming a statue of some personage who tions are deeply cut. In some instances 
| ore tight-fitting garments on the legs the incised lines are painted red; other 
a in Amazon therefore, or at least some _ wise, the pedestal seems not to have been 
F verson of Oriental affiliations; for there colored. Our tailpiece, cut No. 15, gives 
E as been no appearance yet among these one of these, especially interesting because 
; id wehaic statues of a Greek with bracz or it has the feet of the statue fast sealed to 4 
' ® anaxyrides. The painting on the differ- it. The pieces of marble which »om pose ; 
ent fragments of this group has helped to the legs were easy to identify and to fix ) 
‘ ng these pieces together. It is of the in their places with plaster of Paris, and 4 
: most vivid character. What the colors so they are represented in our illustra- { 
applied to the mane of the horse may sig- tion. The further identification of this a4 
nify, it is difficult to understand. They statue is not absolute, but there is lit- i; L 
are applied freely—red in the little corru- tle doubt that a very beautiful head Li : 
cations or sunken channels which express which has been published in Les Musées 
e hairy structure of the mane, and green d’Athénes belongs to this same statue 
the ridges between them. Can they One question has been left to the close ' 
nean that the mane was dyed? Dyed ie : 
red it may have been indeed, or in some : ' 
' other single color; but are we to be- % ; 
lieve that it was dyed in two colors, : 
© sharply contrasted one with another ? 
The same colors, with bright blue, 
. dorned the thigh coverings of the 
rider. There they were in slender 
enges, three inches long, exactly the i 
dress of a harlequin, and this pattern ‘ : 
: covered the whole upper and outer sur- « 
. face of each thigh, except that other ' 
patterns seem to frame it in at top, 2 
rr » though these may represent the lower 4 
5 edge of the body garment falling over rs 
, the garment of the thighs. The inner 
d surface, where the limb rounds toward 
- e neck of the horse, is painted with a 
d different pattern, which it is not possi- 
» dle to understand. The whole group 
brings up difficulties, and is finally 
satisfactory only in this: that we have 
one more assurance of the very free 
5 vay in which vivid colors were used 
mn p »y the Greeks at an early time. 
Of other pieces found in 1886—of # 
the architectural fragments freely dec- ¢ 
i orated in color; of the group of Her- 4 
cules and the Hydra; and of more i 
h recently discovered works, such as the 
astonishing group of Tritons with blue 
rf and green beards and incredible spiral 
Qf tails—we have no room to speak. But 
rt one thing must be mentioned: the 





series of pedestals which have come 
to light, and which give us an assur 
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of the article, namely, What was done 
with so much of the surface of the marble 
as was not occupied with vivid colors? 

It would seem that the natural white 
and crystalline surface of the marble 
would look badly in contrast with such 
intense colors. It is also noticeable that 
the surface of the marble is commonly 
so perfectly preserved as to preclude the 
idea of its having been for the time of 
its sojourn underground unprotected by 
some pigment or coating. The marble 


when found is of a pleasant, warm, yel- 
lowish - gray color, except where it has 
protected by paint, as has been 


been 


THE 


BY GRAHAM 
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The Moorish castle halls 


MOOR GIRL’S 
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explained above; its polish, or at leas 
its smoothness, has been generally yp 
tained. The probability is that the sy, 
face was everywhere yellowed with w 
applied probably by some process like 
that which we call encaustic painting 
If the pigments also were applied by this 
same process, as is more than probab) 
we should have then a painting of +}, 
whole statue throughout with wax dis 
solved in some liquid, in some cases wit) 
color, in other cases with color held in q 
sort of solution, the same process of fix 
ing by heat having been applied to ali 
parts alike. 


ax 


WELL. 


R. TOMSON. 


] HERE the still sunshine falls 
On faded splendors of old days long done— 


Void and forsaken, save for wind and sun— 
Lies a square court-yard fenced with painted walls. 
There, where the yellow sunlight lies asleep, 


Bound in a drowsy spell, 
Glimmers that silent water, 
Our village maidens call 


clear and deep, 
the Moor Girl’s Well. 


Fair are the village maidens—kind and fair— 
And black-browed Manuela smiles on me, 
Driving her white goats homeward leisurely 

Up from the pastures through the evening air; 
And I fling back her jest, 


Laughing, with all the will 
I pass—the words unspoke, 
Why, my heart knoweth 


to woo her—yet 
mine eyelids wet. 
best. 


Through the gray dusk of dawn 
I went one autumn morning, long ago, 
Forth, with my flock behind me trailing slow; 


And to that castle in the 


vale below— 


I know not why—my vagrant steps were drawn. 


And I beheld a woman, fair and young, 


Beside the well-spring in 


the court-yard bare, 


Dabbling her slim feet in the water there, 
And singing softly in some outland tongue; 
No veil about her golden beauty clung— 

No veil, nor raiment rare, 


Save but her dusky hair. 





THE MOOR GIRL'S WELL. 


Sweetly she smiled on me, and, lisping, spake, 
Even as a child that strives to say aright 
Some unlearned language for its teacher's sake; 
Her long eyes pierced me with their diamond light. 


She told me of an old spell laid on her 
That bound her in the semblance of a snake, 
Lonely and mute as in the sepulchre. 


And he who would this bitter bondage break 
Must suffer her in serpent form to cling 
Close to his breast unshrinking, undismayed, 
And let her cold kiss on his lips be laid 

Thrice without faltering. 


All this I promised her, for fervently 
I longed to free her from the evil spell— 
Pity and love so swiftly wrought on me! 
(Searce I beheld her but I loved her well.) 


Then, as I spake, she vanished suddenly, 
And o’er the marble came 
A great snake, brighter than a shifting flame; 


With scales of emerald and of amethyst 

Her lithe coils dazzled me, and yet the same 
Shone her sad eyes; but quickly, ere I wist, 
She twined about me, clammy-chill and cold, 


Staying my life-breath with her strangling fold; 


The bright eyes neared mine own, the thin mouth hissed, 
And I, nigh swooning, shrank from her embrace. 
‘*Leave me,” I gasped, and turned aside my face— 

‘*Leave me, and loose me from thy loathly hold!” 


The icy bands fell from me; numb with pain, 
Half blind, I sank beside the Moor Girl’s Well, 

Hearing a sough as of the summer rain, 

A slow, sad voice from out the depths complain, 


‘** Redoubled tenfold is the cruel spell.” 


And sometimes when the yellow dawn is chill 
The memory grips my heart so that I rise, 

And go with hurried footsteps down the hill 
Where the lone court-yard lies, 

And kneeling, gaze into those waters still 
Beneath the quiet skies. 


‘“Only come back and I shall do thy will!” 


I seek, and still the steely deep denies 
The piercing sorrow of her diamond eyes; 
I seek, but only see 

Mine own gaze back at me. 
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That faith which 





AS it to disenchant, and to undo, 
That we approached the Seat of Charlemaine? 
To sweep from many an old romantic strain 


no devotion may renew ? 


Why does this puny Church present to view 
Her feeble columns? and that scanty chair? 
This sword that one of our weak times might wear ?— 
Objects of false pretence, or meanly true! 
If from a traveller's fortune I might claim 
A palpable memorial of that day, 


Then would I seek the Py 


renean Breach 


That Roland clove with huge two-handed sway, 
And to the enormous labor left his name, 
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ec e 
‘What is it?” 
What are them men diggin’ over 
in the field for?” 
There was a sudden dropping and en- 
¢ of the lower part of the old man’s 
face,as if some heavy weight had settled 
therein; he shut his mouth tight, and 
nt on harnessing the great bay mare. 
He hustled the collar on to her neck with 
4 jerk 
Father!” 
The old man slapped the saddle upon 
e mare’s back. 
Look here, father, I want to know 
at them men are diggin’ over in the 
eld for, an’ ’'m goin’ to know.” 
{ wish you'd go into the house, mo- 
er, an’ ‘tend to your own affairs,” the 
id man said then. He ran his words 
together, and his speech was almost as 
narticulate as a growl. 
But the woman understood; it was her 
ost native tongue. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ into 
the house till you tell me what them men 
re doin’ over there in the field,” said she. 
Then she stood waiting. She was a 
small woman, short and straight-waisted 
ce a child in her brown cotton gown. 
Her forehead was mild and benevolent 
between the smooth curves of gray hair; 
there were meek downward lines about 
lier nose and mouth; but her eyes, fixed 
upon the old man, looked as if the meek+ 
ness had been the result of her own will,) 
never of the will of another. , 


t 
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ij 


Where unremitting frosts the rocky crescent bleach. 


OF «+ MOTHER.” 
BY MARY E. 






WILKINS 


They were in the barn, standing before 
the wide open doors. The spring air, full 
of the smell of growing grass and unseen 
blossoms, came in their faces. The deep 
yard in front was littered with farm wag- 
ons and piles of wood; on the edges, close 
to the fence and the house, the grass was 
a vivid green, and there were some dan- 
delions, 

The old man glanced doggedly at his 
wife as he tightened the last buckles on 
the harness. She looked as immovable 
to him as one of the rocks in his pasture- 
land, bound to the earth with generations 
of blackberry vines. He slapped the reins 
over the horse, and started forth from the 
barn. 

‘** Father !” said she. 

The old man pulled up. ‘‘ What is it?” 

‘“*T want to know what them men are 
diggin’ over there in that field for.” 

‘*They’re diggin’ a cellar, I spose, if 
you've got to know.” 

‘** A cellar for what?” 

‘A barn.” 

‘A barn? You ain't goin’ to build a 
barn over there where we was goin’ to 
have a house, father?” 

The old man said not another word. 
He hurried the horse into the farm wagon, 
and clattered out of the yard, jouncing as 
sturdily on his seat as a boy. 

The woman stood a moment looking 
after him, then she went out of the barn 
across a corner of the yard to the house. 
The house, standing at right angles with 
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the great barn and a long reach of sheds 
and out-buildings, was infinitesimal com- 
pared with them. It was scarcely as com- 
modious for people as the little boxes un- 
der the barn eaves were for doves. 

A pretty girl’s face, pink and delicate 
as a flower, was looking out of one of the 
house windows. She was watching three 
men who were digging over in the field 
which bounded the yard near the road 
line. She turned quietly when the wo- 
man entered. 

‘*What are they diggin’ for, mother ?” 
said she. ‘* Did he tell you?” 

“They're diggin’ for—a cellar for a 
new barn.” 

‘Oh, mother, he ain't goin’ to build 
another barn?” 

‘*That’s what he says.” 

A boy stood before the kitchen glass 
combing his hair. He combed slowly 
and painstakingly, arranging his brown 
hair in a smooth hillock over his fore- 
head. »-He did not seem to pay any at- 
tention to the conversation. 

‘Sammy, did you know father was 
goin’ to build a new barn ?” asked the girl. 

The boy combed assiduously. 

‘*Sammy !” 

He turned, and showed a face like his 
father’s under his smooth crest of hair. 
‘* Yes, I s’pose I did,” he said, reluctantly. 

‘*How long have you known it?” 
asked his mother. 

‘**Bout three months, I guess.” 

**Whay didn’t you tell of it?” 

**Didn’t think *twould do no good.” 

‘**T don’t see what father wants another 
barn for,” said the girl, in her sweet slow 
voice. She turned again to the window, 
and stared out at the digging men in 
the field. Her tender sweet face was 
full of a gentle distress. Her forehead 
was as bald and innocent as a baby’s, 
with the light hair strained back from it 
in a row of curl-papers. She was quite 
large, but her soft curves did not look as 
if they covered muscles. 

Her mother looked sternly at the boy. 
‘‘Is he goin’ to buy more cows ?” said she. 

The boy did not reply; he was tying 
his shoes. 

‘**Sammy, I want you to tell me if he’s 
goin’ to buy more cows.” 

‘**T s‘pose he is.” 

‘*How many ?” 

** Four, I guess.” 

His mother said nothing more. She 
went into the pantry, and there was a 


clatter of dishes. The boy got } 
from a nail behind the door, took ay 
arithmetic from the shelf, and started fon 
school. He was lightly built, but clumgs, 
He went out of the yard with a cur 
spring in the hips, that made } 
home-made jacket tilt up in the 

The girl went to the sink, and beva) ; 
wash the dishes that were piled up } 
Her mother came promptly out 
pantry, and shoved her aside Yi 
wipe em,” said she; “Til wash. There’. 
a good many this mornin’.” 

The mother plunged her hands yigo, 
ously into the water, the girl wiped t\y 
plates slowly and dreamily. ‘‘ Moth, 
said she, ‘‘don’t you think it’s too ha 
father’s goin’ to build that new ban 
much as we need a decent house to 
in ?” 

Her mother scrubbed a dish fierce); 
‘You ‘ain't found out yet we're wom: 
folks, Nanny Penn,” said she. ‘Yo 
‘ain't seen-enough of men-folks yet 1 

ne of these days you'll find it out, a 
then you'll know that we know ou) 
What men-folks think we do, so far as any 
use of it goes, an’ how we'd ought | 
reckon men-folks in with Providence, a: 
not complain of what they do any more 
than we do of the pera 

‘*T don’t care; I don't Believe George 
is anything like that, anyhow,” said Nan- 
ny. Her delicate face flushed pink, her 
lips pouted softly, as if she were going 
ery. 

‘“You wait an’ see, I guess George 
Eastman ain’t no better than other men 
You hadn't ought to judge father, thoug) 
He can’t help it, ‘cause he don’t jook at 
things jest the way we do. An’ we 
been pretty comfortable here, after al 
The roof don’t leak—'ain"t never but once 
—that’s one thing. Father kept it shin- 
gled right up.” 

‘*T do wish we had a parlor.”’ 

**T guess it won't hurt George Eastman 
any to come to see you in a nice clea! 
kitchen. I guess a good many girls don! 
have as good a place as this. Nobodys 
ever heard me complain.” 

‘*T ‘ain't complained either, motlier.” 

“Well, I don’t think you'd better, 4 
good father an’ a good home as youve 
got. S'pose your father made you go out 


S cap 


an’ work for your livin’? Lots of gir's 
have to that ain't no stronger an’ better 


able to than you be.” a 
Sarah Penn washed the frying-pan wit! 


’ 
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isive air. She scrubbed the out- 

t as faithfully as the inside. She 
masterly keeper of her box of a 

Her one living-room never seem- 

ve in it any of the dust which the 

of life with inanimate matter pro- 

She swept, and there seemed to 

lirt to go before the broom; she 

ed. and one could see no difference. 

vas like an artist so perfect that he 
ipparently no art. To-day she got 

ta mixing bowl] and a board, and rolled 
nies, and there was no more flour 

ier than upon her daughter who 

vas doing finer work. Nanny was to be 
married in the fall, and she was sewing 

n some white cambric and embroidery. 
She sewed industriously while her mo- 

cooked, her soft milk-white hands 
ind wrists showed whiter than her deli- 
vork, 

We must have the stove moved out 
the shed before long,” said Mrs. Penn. 
Talk about not havin’ things, it’s been 

, real blessin’ to be able to put a stove up 
in that shed in hot weather. Father did 
one good thing when he fixed that stove- 
pipe out there.” 
~ Sarah Penn's face as she rolled her pies 
ad that expression of meek vigor which 
might have characterized one of the New 
Testament saints, She was making mince- 
pies. Her husband, Adoniram Penn, liked 
them better than any other kind. She 
baked twice a week. Adoniram often liked 
. piece of pigbetween meals. She hur- 
ed thismorning. It had been later than 
isual when she began, and she wanted to 
ive a pie baked for dinner. However 
deep a resentment she might be foreed to 
hold against her husband, she would nev- 
er fail in sedul6ts-attention to his wants. 

Nobility of character manifests itself at 
loop-holes when it is not provided with 
large doors, Sarah Penn’s showed itself 
to-day in flaky dishes of pastry. So she 
made the pies faithfully, while across the 
table she could see, when she glanced up 
from her work, the sight that rankled in 
her patient and steadfast soul—the dig- 
ging of the cellar of the new barn in the 
place where Adoniram forty years ago 
iad promised her their new house should 
Stand, 

The pies were done for dinner. Ado- 
hiram and Sammy were home a few min- 
utes after twelve o'clock. The dinner 
vas eaten with serious haste. There was 
never much conversation at the table in 


the Penn family. Adoniram asked a 
blessing, and they ate promptly, then 
rose up and went about their work. 

Sammy went back to school, taking soft 
sly lopes out of the yard like a rabbit. 
He wanted a game of marbles before 
school, and feared his father would give 
him some chores to do. Adoniram hast- 
ened to the door and called after him, 
but he was out of sight. 

‘I don’t see what you let him go for, 
mother,” said he. ‘‘I wanted him to help 
me unload that wood.” 

Adoniram went to work out in the yard 
unloading wood from the wagon. Sarah 
put away the dinner dishes, while Nanny 
took down her curl-papers and changed 
her dress. She was going down to the 
store to buy some more embroidery and 
thread. 

When Nanny was gone, Mrs. Penn 
went to the door. ‘* Father!” she called. 

** Well, what is it?” 

‘*T want to see you jest a minute, fa 
ther.” 

‘*T can’t leave this wood nohow. I've 
got to git it unloaded an’ go for a load of 
gravel afore two o'clock. Sammy had 
ought to helped me. You hadn't ought 
to let him go to school so early.” 

‘*T want to see you jest a minute.” 

‘*T tell ye I can’t, nohow, mother.” 

‘*Father, you come here.”’ Sarah Penn 
stood in the door like a queen; she held 
her head as if it bore a crown; there was 
that patience which makes authority roy- 
al in her voice. Adoniram went. 

Mrs. Penn led the way into the kitchen, 
and pointed to a chair. ‘‘Sit down, fa- 
ther,” said she; ‘‘I’'ve got somethin’ I 
want to say to you.” 

He sat down heavily; his face was 
quite stolid, but he looked at her with 
restive eyes. ‘* Well, what is it, mother?” 

“*T want to know what you’re buildin’ 
that new barn for, father ?” 

**T’ain’t got nothin’ to say about it.” 

‘Tt can’t be you think you need an- 
other barn ?” 

“IT tell ye I ‘ain’t got nothin’ to say 
about it, mother; an’ I ain’t goin’ to say 
nothin’.” 

‘*Be you goin’ to buy more cows ?” 

Adoniram did not reply; he shut his 
mouth tight. 

‘*T know you be, as well as I want to. 
Now, father, look here’—Sarah Penn 
had not sat down; she stood before her 
husband in the humble fashion of a Scrip- 
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ture woman—“‘ I'm goin’ to talk real plain 
to you: I never have sence I married you, 
but I'm goin’ to now. I ‘ain’t never com- 
plained, an’ I ain't goin’ to complain now, 
but I’m goin’ to talk plain. You see this 
room here, father; you look at it well. 
You see there ain't no carpet on the floor, 
an’ you see the paper is all dirty. an’ 
droppin’ off the walls. We/ain’t had no 
new paper on it for ten year, an’ then I 
put iton myself, an’ it didn’t cost but nine- 
pence a roll. You see this room, father; 
it’s all the one I’ve had to work in an’ 
eat in an’ sit in sence we was married. 
There ain't another woman in the whole 
town whose husband ’ain’t got half the 
means you have but what’s got better. 
It’s all the room Nanny’s got to have her 
company in; an’ there ain't one of her 
mates but what's got better, an’ their fa- 
thers not so able as hers is. It’s all the 
room she'll have to be married in. What 
would you have thought, father, if we had 
had our weddin’ in a room no better than 
this? I was married in my mother’s par- 
lor, with a carpet on the floor, an’ stuffed 
furniture, an’ a mahogany card-table. An’ 
this is all the room my daughter will have 
to be married in. Look here, father!” 

Sarah Penn went across the room as 
though it were a tragic stage. She flung 
open a door and disclosed a tiny bedroom, 
only large enough for a bed and bureau, 
with a path between. ‘‘ There, father,” 
said she—‘‘ there’s ail the room I've had 
to sleep in for forty year. All my chil- 
dren were born there—the two that died, 
an’ the two that’s livin’. I was sick with 
a fever there.” 

She stepped to another door and open- 
ed it. It led into the small, ill-lighted 
pantry. ‘ Here,” said she, ‘is all the 
buttery I've got--every place I’ve got for 
my dishes to set away my victuals in, an’ 
to keep my milk-pans in. Father, I’ve 
been takin’ care of the milk of six cows 
in this place, an’ now you're goin’ to build 
a new barn, an’ keep more cows, an’ give 
meé more to do in it.”’ 

She threw open another door. A nar- 
row crooked flight of stairs wound up- 
ward from it. ‘* There, father!” said she; 
“I want you to look at the stairs that 
go up to them two unfinished chambers 
that are all the places our son an’ daugh- 
ter have had to sleep in all their lives. 
There ain’t a prettier girl in town nora 
more ladylike one than Nanny, an’ that’s 
the place she has to sleep in. it ain't so 





good as your horse’s stall ; it ain't so warm 
an’ tight.” 

Sarah Penn went back and st 
fore her husband. ‘* Now, fath: 
she, *‘ I want to know if you think you’y 
doin’ right an’ accordin’ to what yoy 
profess. Here, when we was married 
forty year ago, you promised nx 
ful that we should have a new hoys0 
built in that lot over in the field befoys 
the year was out. You said you had 
money enough, an’ you wouldn't ask yy, 
to live in no such place as this. It is fort, 
year now, an’ you've been makin’ more 
money, an’ I’ve been savin’ of it for yoy 
ever since. an’ you ‘ain't built no house 
yet. You've built sheds an’ cow-houses 
an’ one new barn, an’ now you're goin 
to build another. Father, I want to know 
if you think it’s right. You're lodgin 
your dumb beasts better than you are your 
own flesh an’ blood. I want to know i 
you think it’s right.” 

“T ‘ain't got nothin’ to say.” 

‘You can’t say nothin’ without ownin’ 
it ain’t right, father. An’ there’s another 
thing—l ’ain’t complained ; I’ve got along 
forty year, an’ I s’pose I should forty 
more, if it wa’n’t for that—if we don't 
have another house, Nanny she can’t live 
with us after she’s married. She'l! have 
to go somewheres else to live away from 
us, an’ it don’t seem as if I could have 
it so, noways, father. She wa'n't ever 
strong. She’s got considerable color, 
but there wa’n’t never any backbone to 
her. I've always took the heft of every- 
thing off her, an’ she ain't fit to keep 
house an’ do everything herself. She'll 
be all worn out inside of a year. Think 
of her doin’ all the washin’ an’ ironin’ 
an’ bakin’ with them soft white hands au 
arms, an’ sweepin’! I can’t have it so, 
noways, father.” 

Mrs. Penn’s face was burning; her mild 
eyes gleamed. She had pleaded hier |it- 
tle cause like a Webster; she had ranged 
from severity to pathos; but her opponent 
employed that obstinate silence which 
makes eloquence futile with mocking 
echoes. Adoniram arose clumsily. 

‘‘ Father, ‘ain't you got nothin’ to say’ 
said Mrs, Penn. 

‘““Tve got to go off after that load of 
gravel. I can’tstan’ here talkin a!) ca) 

‘* Father, won’t you think it over, av 
have a house built there instead of 4 
barn ?” 

‘**T ‘ain't got nothin’ to say.” 
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out. Mrs. Penn 
When she came 


Adoniram shuffled 
t into her bedroom. 
er eves were red. She had a roll of 
‘leached cotton cloth. She spread it 
the kitchen table, and began cut- 

it some shirts for her husband. 
ven over in the field had a team to 
em this afternoon; she could hear 
She had a scanty pattern 


1: LOOS. 


» the shirts; she had to plan and piece 


e sleeves. 

Nanny came home with herembroidery, 
sat down with her needle-work. She 
.d taken down her curl-papers, and there 
sa soft roll of fair hair like an aureole 
-er her forehead ; her face was as delicate 
ne and clear as porcelain. Suddenly 
ooked up, and the tender red flamed 
over her face and neck. ‘‘ Mother,” 

W hat say?” 
I've been thinkin’—I don’t see how 
e goin’ to have any—weddin’ in this 
‘oon I'd be ashamed to have his folks 

f we didn’t have anybody else.” 

Mebbe we can have some new paper 
fore then; Lean putiton. I guess you 
won't have no eall to be ashamed of your 


elongin’s.”’ 


Sala 


We might have the weddin’ in the 


barn,” said Nanny, with gentle pet- 
‘“Why, mother, what makes 

1 look so?” 

Mrs. Penn had started, and was staring 
at her with a curious expression. She 
turned again to her work, and spread out 
a pattern carefully on the cloth. ‘‘No- 
’ said she. 

Presently Adoniram clattered out of 
the vard in his two-wheeled dump cart, 
standing as proudly upright as a Roman 
Mrs. Penn opened the door 
and stood there a minute looking out; 
the halloos of the men sounded louder. 

It seemed to her all through the spring 
months that she heard nothing but the 

alloos and the noises of saws and ham- 
The new barn grew fast, It was 
a fine edifice for this little village. Men 
came on pleasant Sundays, in their meet- 
ig suits and clean shirt bosoms,and stood 
around it admiringly. Mrs. Penn did not 
speak of it, and Adoniram did not men- 
tion it to her, although sometimes, upon a 
return from inspecting it, he bore himself 
with injured dignity, 

‘It’s a strange thing how your mother 
feels about the new barn,” he said, con- 
fidentially, to Sammy one day. 


mess 
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mers. 
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Sammy only grunted after an odd fash- 
ion for a boy: he had Jearned it from his 
father. 

The barn was all completed ready for 
use by the third week in July. Adoni- 
ram had planned to move his stock in on 
Wednesday; on Tuesday he received a 
letter which changed his plans. He came 
in with it early in the morning. ‘‘ Sam- 
my’s been to the post-office,” said he, 
‘‘an’ I’ve got a letter from Hiram.” Hi- 
ram was Mrs. Penn’s brother, who lived 
in Vermont. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Penn, “ 
he say about the folks ?” 

‘I guess they're all right. He says 
he thinks if I come up country right off 
there’s a chance to buy jest the kind of a 
horse I want.” He stared reflectively out 
oi the window at the new barn. 

Mrs. Penn was making pies. She went 
on clapping the rolling-pin into the crust, 
although she was very pale, and her heart 
beat ioudly. 


what does 


‘I dun’no’ but what I'd better go,” 
said Adoniram. ‘‘I hate to go off jest 
now, right in the midst of hayin’, but the 
ten-acre Jot’s cut, an’ I guess Rufus an’ 
the others can git along without me three 
or four days. I can’t get a horse round 
here to suit me, nohow, an’ I’ve got to 
have another for all that wood-haulin’ in 
the fall. I told Hiram to watch out, an’ 
if he got wind of a good horse to let me 
know. I guess I'd better go.” 

‘Tl get out your clean shirt an’ col- 
lar,” said Mrs. Penn, calmly. 

She laid out Adoniram’s Sunday suit 
and his clean clothes on the bed in the 
little bedroom. She got his shaving 
water and razor ready. At last she but- 
toned on his collar and fastened his 
black cravat. 

Adoniram never wore his collar and 
cravat except on extra occasions. He 
held his head high, with a rasped dignity. 
When he was all ready, with his coat 
and hat brushed, and a lunch of pie and 
cheese in a paper bag, he hesitated on the 
threshold of the door. He looked at his 
wife, and his manner was defiantly apol- 
ogetic. ‘‘Jf them cows come to-day, 
Sammy can drive ‘em into the new barn,” 
said he; ‘‘an’ when they bring the hay 
up, they can pitch it in there.” 

‘* Well,” replied Mrs. Penn. 

Adoniram set his shaven face ahead 
and started. When he had cleared the 
door-step, he turned and looked back with 
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a kind of nervous solemnity. ‘‘I shall 
be back by Saturday if nothin’ happens,” 
said he. 

‘“*Do be careful, father,” returned his 
wife. 

She stood in the door with Nanny at 
her elbow and watched him out of sight. 
Her eyes had a strange, doubtful expres- 
sion in them; her peaceful forehead was 
contracted. She went in, and about her 
baking again. Nanny sat sewing. Her 
wedding day was drawing nearer, and she 
was getting pale and thin with her steady 
sewing. Her mother kept glancing at 
her. 

‘*Have you got that pain in your side 
this mornin’?” she asked. 

**A little.” 

Mrs. Penn's face, as she worked, 
changed, her perplexed forehead smooth- 
ed, her eyes were steady, her lips firmly 
set. She formed a maxim for herself, 
although incokerently with her unletter- 
ed thoughts. pe Unsolicited opportuni- 
ties are the guideposts of the Lord to the 
new roads of life,” she repeated in effect, 
and she made up her mind to her course 
of action. ” 

‘*S’posin’ I had wrote to-Hiram,” she 
muttered once, when she was in the pan- 
try—‘‘s’posin’ I had wrote, an’ asked him 
if he knew of any horse? But I didn’t, 
an’ father’s goin’ wa’n’t none of my doin’. 
It looks like a Providence.” Her voice 
rang out quite loud at the last. 

“What you talkin’ about, mother?” 
called Nanny. 

**Nothin’.” 

Mrs. Penn hurried her baking; at elev- 
en o'clock it was all done. The load of 
hay from the west field came slowly down 
the cart track, and drew up at the new 
barn. Mrs. Penn ran out. ‘‘Stop!” she 
screamed—*‘ stop!” 

The men stopped and looked; Sammy 
upreared from the top of the load, and 
stared at his mother. 

‘Stop! she cried out again. ‘* Don’t 
you put the hay in that barn; put it in 
the old one.” 

‘‘Why, he said to put it in here,” re-+ 
turned one of the haymakers, wonder- 
ingly. He was a young man, a neigh- 
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man, in his thick, rustic tones. ‘ Didn't 
need the new barn, nohow, far as roon,, 
concerned. Well, I s’pose he changed 
his mind.” He took hold of the jopses 
bridles. 

Mrs. Penn went back to the house 
Soon the kitchen windows were dark 
ened, and a fragrance like warm hone. 
came into the room. 

Nanny laid down her work. ‘I thoug)) 
father wanted them to put the hay in 
the new barn?” she said, wondering|y. 

‘**Tt’s all right,” replied her mother 

Sammy slid down from the load of ha, 
and came in to see if dinner was ready. 

“I ain’t goin’ to get a regular dinner 
to-day, as long as father’s gone,” said his 
mother. ‘‘I’ve let the fire go out. You 
can have some bread an’ milk an’ pie. | 
thought we could get along.”” She set out 
some bowls of milk, some bread, and a ») 
on the kitchen table. ‘‘ You'd better eat 
your dinner now,” said she. ‘‘ You might 
jest as well get through with it. I want 
you to help me afterward.” 

Nanny and Sammy stared at each 
other. There was something strange in 
their mother’s manner. Mrs. Penn did 
not eat anything herself. She went into 
the pantry, and they heard her moving 
dishes while they ate. Presently she 
eame out with a pile of plates. She got 
the clothes-basket out of the shed, and 
packed them in it. Nanny and Sammy 
watched. She brought out cups and 
saucers, and put them in with the plates 

‘“What you goin’ to do, mother?” in 
quired Nanny, in a timid voice. A sense 
of something unusual made her tremble, 
as if it were a ghost. Sammy rolled his 
eyes over his pie. 

“You'll see what I'm goin’ to do,” re 
plied Mrs. Penn. “If you're through 
Nanny, I want you to go up stairs an’ pack 
up your things; an’ I want you, Sammy 
to help me take down the bed in thie bed 
room.” 

‘Oh, mother, what for ?” gasped Nanny 

** You'll see.” 

During the next few hours a feat was 
performed by this simple, pious New Eng 
land mother which was equal in its way 
to Wolfe’s storming of the Heights o! 


bor’s son, whom Adoniram hired by the A}Abraham. It took no more genius and 


year to help on the farm. 


. audacity of bravery for Wolfe to cheer 
**Don’t you put the hay in the new! 


his wondering soldiers up those steep pre 


barn; there's room enough in the old one, ’ cipices, under the sleeping eyes of the ev 
emy, than for Sarah Penn, at the head of 
her children, to move all her little house 


ain’t there?” said Mrs. Penn. 
‘Room enough,” returned the hired 
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coods into the new barn while her 

d was away. 
XN nv and Sammy followed their mo- 
< instructions without a murmur; in- 
ey were overawed. There is a 
imeanny and superhuman quality 
such purely original undertak- 
heir mother’s was to them. Nan- 
back and forth with her light 
ind Sammy tugged with sober en- 


ive o'clock in the afternoon the lit- 
ise in which the Penns had lived 
‘ty years had emptied itself into the 
yarn 

erv builder builds somewhat for un- 
purposes, and is in a measure a 
The architect of Adoniram 
‘'s barn, while he designed it for 
comfort of four-footed animals, had 
ned better than he knew for the com- 
of humans. Sarah Penn saw at a 
ince Its } yssibilities. Those great box- 
lls, with quilts hung before them, would 
ke better bedrooms than the one she had 
eupied for forty years, and there ywas a 
cht carriage-room. The harness-room, 
th its chimney and shelves, would make 
a kitchen of her dreams. The great mid- 
dle space would make a parlor, by-and- 
by, fit for a palace. Up stairs there was 
1room as down. With partitions 
ind windows, what a house would there 
Sarah looked at the row of stan- 
chions before the allotted space for cows, 
and reflected that she would have her 

front entry there. 

\t six o’clock the stove was up in the 
harness-room, the kettle was boiling, and 
the table set for tea. It looked almost as 
home-like as the abandoned house across 
the yard had everdone. The young hired 
man milked, and Sarah directed him calm- 
ly to bring the milk to the new barn. He 
came gaping, dropping little blots of foam 
from the brimming pails on the grass. 
Before the next morning he had spread 
the story of Adoniram Penn’s wife mov- 

nto the new barn ail over the little 
Men assembled in the store and 
ked it over, women with shawls over 
heads seuttled into each other's 
ses before their work was done. Any 
ition from the ordinary course of life 
Ss quiet town was enough to stop all 
progress in it. Everybody paused to look 
at the staid, independent figure on the 
track. There was a difference of 
Some held 
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we 
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side 


opinion with regard to her. 
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her to be insane; some, of a lawless and 
rebellious spirit. 

Friday the minister went to see her. 
It was in the forenoon, and she was at the 
barn door shelling pease for dinner. She 
looked up and returned his salutation 
with dignity, then she went on with her 
work. She did not invite him in. The 
saintly expression of her face remained 
fixed, but there was an angry flush over it. 

The minister stood awkwardly before 
her, and talked. She handled the pease as 
if they were bullets. At last she looked 
up, and her eyes showed the spirit that 
her meek front had covered for a lifetime. 

‘There ain't no use talkin’, Mr. Her 
sey,” said she. ‘‘I’vethought it all over 
an’ over, an’ I believe I’m doin’ what’s 
right. I’ve made it the subject of prayer, 
an’ it’s betwixt me an’the Lord an’ Ado- 
nivram. There ain’t no call for nobody 
else to worry about it.” 

‘** Well, of course if you have brought 
it to the Lord in prayer, and feel satisfied 
that you are doing right, Mrs. Penn,” said 

@ minister, helplessly. His thin gray- 

irded face was pathetic. He was a sick- 
iy man; his youthful confidence had 
cooled; he had to scourge himself up to 
some of his pastoral duties as relentlessly 
as a Catholic ascetic, and then he was 
prostrated by the smart. 

‘*T think it’s right jest as much as I 
think it was right for our forefathers to 
come over from the old country ‘cause 
they didn’t have what belonged to ’em,” 
said Mrs. Penn. She arose. The barn 
threshold might have been Plymouth 
Rock from her bearing. ‘I don’t doubt 
you mean well, Mr. Hersey,” said she, 
‘**but there are things people hadn't ought 
to interfere with. I’ve been a member of 
the church for over forty year. I've got 
my own mind an’ my own feet, an’ I’m 
goin’ to think my own thoughts an’ go 
my own ways, an’ nobody but the Lord is 
goin’ to dictate to me unless I’ve a mind 
to have him. Won't you come in an’ set 
down? How is Mis’ Hersey?” 

‘*She is well, I thank you,” replied the 
minister. He added some more perplex- 
ed apologetic remarks; then he retreated. 

He could expound the intricacies of ev- 
ery character study in the Scriptures, he 
was competent to grasp the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers and all historical innovators, but 
Sarah Penn was beyond him. He could 
deal with primal cases, but parallel ones 
worsted him. But, after all, although it 
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was aside from his province, he wondered 
more how Adoniram Penn would deal 
with his wife than how the Lord would. 
Everybody shared the wonder. When 
Adoniram’s four new cows arrived, Sa- 
rah ordered three to be put in the old 
barn, the other in the house shed where 
the cooking-stove had stood. That added 
to the excitement. It was whispered that 
all four cows were domiciled in the house, 

Toward sunset on Saturday, when 
Adoniram was expected home, there was 
a knot of men in the road near the new 
barn. The hired man had milked, but he 
still hung around the premises. Sarah 
Penn had supper all ready. There were 
brown-bread and baked beans and a cus- 
tard pie; it was the supper that Adoniram 
loved on a Saturday night. She hadona 
clean calico, and she bore herself imper- 
turbably. Nanny and Sammy kept close 
at her heels. Their eyes were large, and 
Nanny was full of nervous tremors. Still 
there was to them more pleasant excite- 
ment than anything else. An inborn 
confidence in their mother over their 
father asserted itself. ; 

Sammy looked out of the harness-room 
window. ‘‘ There he is,” he announced, 
in an awed whisper. He and Nanny 
peeped around the casing. Mrs. Penn 
kept on about her work. The children 
watched Adoniram leave the new horse 
standing in the drive while he went to 
the house door. It was fastened. Then 
he went around to the shed. That door 
was seldom locked, even when the family 
was away. The thought how her father 
would be confronted by the cow flashed 
upon Nanny. There was a hysterical 
sob in her throat. Adoniram emerged 
from the shed and stood looking about in 
a dazed fashion. His lips moved; he was 
saying something, but they could not 
hear what it was. The hired man was 
peeping around a corner of the old barn, 
but nobody saw him. 

Adoniram took the new horse by the 
bridle and led him across the yard to the 
new barn. Nanny and Sammy slunk 
close to their mother. The barn doors 
rolled back, and there stood Adoniram, 
with the long mild face of the great 
Canadian farm horsé looking over his 
shoulder. 

Nanny kept behind her mother, but 
Sammy stepped suddenly forward, and 
stood in front of her. 

Adoniram stared at the group. ‘‘ What 


on airth you all down here for ?” said }\, 
‘** What's the matter over to the house» 
** We've come here to live, fath: 


Sammy. His shrill voice quavered a 
bravely. 

**What’—Adoniram sniffed what 
is it smells like cookin’?” said he. 4, 
stepped forward and looked in the ope, 


door of the harness-room. Then }) 
ed to his wife. His old bristling fac 
pale and frightened. ‘‘What o 
does this mean, mother?” he gasped 
‘* You come in here, father,” said Sara 
She led the way into the harness-roy 
and shut the door. ‘‘ Now, father.” said 
she, ‘‘you needn’t be scared. I ain’ 


tur 


crazy. There ain’t nothin’ to be upset 
over. But we've come here to live. a 
we're goin’ to live here. We've got jes 


as good a right here as new horses an 
cows. The house wa’n’t fit for us to liye 
in any longer, an’ I made up my mind | 
wa’n’t goin’ to stay there. I’ve done my 
duty by you forty year, an’ I’m goin’ to 
do it now; but I’m goin’ to live her 
You've got to put in some windows and 
partitions; an’ you'll have to buy son 
furniture.” 

‘“ Why, mother!” the old man gasped 

‘“You'd better take your coat off an 
get washed—there’s the wash-basin—an 
then we'll have supper.” 

‘Why, mother!” 

Sammy went past the window, leading 
the new horse to the old barn. The old 
man saw him, and shook his head speech 
lessly. He tried to take off his coat, but 
his arms seemed to lack the power. His 
wife helped him, She poured some water 
into the tin basin, and put in a piece of 
soap. She got the comb and brush, and 
smoothed his thin gray hair after he had 
washed. Then she put the beans, hot 
bread, and tea on the table. Sammy 
came in, and the family drew up. Adon- 
iram sat looking dazedly at his plate, and 
they waited. 

‘Ain't you goin’ to ask a blessin’, fa 
ther?” said Sarah. 

And the old man bent his lead and 
mumbled. 

All through the meal he stopped eating 
at intervals, and stared furtively at his 
wife; but he ate well. The home food 
tasted good to him, and his old frame was 
too sturdily healthy to be affected by his 
mind. But after supper he went oul, 
and sat down on the step of the smaller 
door at the right of the barn, throug! 


















he had meant his Jerseys to pass in 
file. but which Sarah designed for 
it house door, and he leaned his 
n his hands, 
the supper dishes were cleared 
nd the milk-pans washed, Sarah 
ttohim. Thetwilight was deep 
There was a clear green glow 
sky. Before them stretched the 
eyooth level of field; in the distance 
cluster of hay-stacks like the huts 
lage; the air was very cool and 
ind sweet. The landscape might 
wen an ideal one of peace. 
uh bent over and touched her hus 
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band on one of his thin, sinewy shoulders. 
‘** Father!” 

The old man’s shoulders heaved: he 
was weeping. 

‘* Why, don’t do so, father,” said Sarah. 

**T'll—put up the—partitions, an’—ev- 
erything you—want, mother.” 

Sarah put her apron up to her face; 
she was overcome by her own triumph. 

Adoniram was like a fortress whose 
walls had no active resistance, and went 
down the instant the right besieging tools 
were used. ‘‘Why, mother,” he said, 
hoarsely, ‘‘I hadn’t no idee you was so 
set on't as all this comes to.” 





THE CUMBERLAND. 











































































BY JAMES 


E. 
I\HE writer has been publishing during 
| e last few years a series of articles 
Kentucky. With this article the series 
brought to a close. Hitherto he 
as written mainly of nature in the blue- 
crass region, and of certain aspects of the 
ocal life; but as he now comes to take 
ial leave of his theme, he finds his at- 
tention fixed unexpectedly, and to the 
ision of everything else, upon that 
great mountain wall which lies along the 
southeastern edge of the State. For at 
various points in the base of this wall 
ere are now beginning to be enacted 
new scenes in the history of Kentucky; 
and what during a hundred years has 
been an inaccessible background, is now 
becoming the very forefront of a civiliza- 
tion which will not only change the en- 
ire life of the State within, but advance 
to a commanding position in national 
onomic affairs. 
jut i should not like it to be lost sight 
t in writing this article, as in writ- 
ug all the others that have gone before, 
is with the human problem in Ken- 
icky that I am solely concerned. I 
shall at first seem to be dealing with com- 
mercial activities for their own sake. I 
shall have to write of coals and ores and 
timbers, of ovens and tunnels and mines; 
ut if the reader will bear with me to the 
end. he will perhaps learn that these are 
fealt with only for the sake of looking 
beyond them at the results which they 
oring on: town-making in various stages, 
he massing and distributing of wealth, 
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the movements of population, the dis 
lodgment of isolated customs—on the 
whole, results that lie in the domain of 
the human problem in its deepest phases. 

Consider for a moment, then, what this 
great wall is, and what influence it has 
had over the history of Kentucky and 
upon the institutions and characteristics 
of its people. 

You may begin at the western frontier 
of Kentucky, on the Mississippi River, 
about five hundred miles away, and travel 
steadily eastward across the billowy pla- 
teau of the State, guing up and up all the 
time until you come to its base, and above 
its base it rises to the height of some three 
thousand feet. For miles before you 
reach it you discover that it is defended 
by a zone of almost inaccessible hills with 
steep slopes, forests difficult to penetrate, 
and narrow jagged gorges; and beyond 
these further defended by a single sharp 
wall-like ridge, having an elevation of 
about twenty-two hundred feet, and lying 
nearly parallel with it, at a distance of 
about twenty miles. Or, if you should 
attempt to reach this wall from the south, 
you would discover that from that side 
also it is hardly less hostile to approach. 
Hence it has stood in its virgin wilder- 
ness, a vast isolating and isolated barrier, 
fierce, beautiful, storm-racked, serene; in 
winter, brown and gray with its naked 
woods and rifts of stone, or mantled in 
white; in summer, green, or of all greens 
from darkest to palest, and touched with 
all shades of bloom; in autumn, colored 
like the sunset clouds; curtained all the 
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year by exquisite health-giving atmos- 
pheres, lifting itself all the year toward 
lovely, changing skies. 

Understand clearly, if possible, the po- 
sition of this natural fortress line with 
regard to the area of Kentucky. That 
area has somewhat the shape of an enor- 
mous flat foot, with a disjointed big toe, 
a roughly hacked-off ankle, and a miss- 
ing heel. The sole of this huge foot rests 
solidly on Tennessee, the Ohio River tric- 
kles seross the ankle and down over the 
top, the big toe is washed entirely off by 
the Tennessee River, and the long-missing 
heel is to be found in Virginia, never 
having been ceded by that State. Be- 
tween the Kentucky foot and the Virginia 
heel is piled up this immense, bony, grisly 
mass of the Cumberland Mountain, ex- 
tending some three hundred miles north- 
east and south west. 

Now it was through this heel that Ken- 
tucky had to be peopled. The thin, half- 
starved, weary, toiling line of pioneer 
civilizers had to penetrate it, and then 
climb this obstructing mountain wall, as 
a line of travelling ants might have to 
climb the wall of a castle. In this case 
only the strongest of the ants—the strong- 
est in body, the strongest in will—suc- 
ceeded in getting over and establishing 
their colony in the country far beyond. 
Luckily there was an enormous depres- 
sion in the wall, or they might never have 
sealed it. During about half a century 
this depression was the difficult, exhaust- 
ing entrance-point through which the 
State received the largest part of its peo- 
ple, the furniture of their homes, and the 
implements of their civilization; so that 
from the very outset that people repre- 
sented the most striking instance of a sur- 
vival of the fittest that may be observed 
in the founding of any American com- 
monwealth. The feeblest of the ants 
could not climb the wall; the idlest of 
them would not. Observe, too, that, once 
on the other side, it was as hard to get 
back as it had been to get over. That is, 
the Cumberland Mountain kept the little 
ultramontane society isolated. Being 
isolated, it was kept pure-blooded. Be- 
ing isolated, it developed the spirit and 
virtues engendered by isolation. Hence 
those traits for which Kentuckians were 
once, and still think themselves, distin- 
guished — passion for self - government, 
passion for personal independence, bra- 
very, fortitude, hospitality. On account 


of this mountain barrier the ent)» 
ilization of the State has had a oje-sigg) 
development. It has become kyow, 
for pasturage and agriculture, y 
hemp, tobacco, and fine stock. 
count of it the great streamsof co]|o) 
flowing from the North toward tl 
and flowing from the Atlantic 
toward the West, have divided an, 
around Kentucky as waters dj al 
pass around an island, uniting agai) 
the farther side. It has done th: 

the highways of commerce, so | 
North has become woven to thx 

and the East woven to the West }, 
necting tissue of railroads, droppin: 
tucky out as though it had » 
connection, as though it were not 
trolling point of connection, for { 
sections of the country. Thus keeping 
out railroads, it has kept out manufa 
tures, kept out commerce, kept o 
dustrial cities. For three-quarters of 
century generations of young Kk: 

ians have had to seek pursuits of this 
character in other quarters, thus estab 
lishing a constant draining away from 
the State of its resolute, vigorous man 
hood. Restricting the Kentuckians wh, 
have remained to an agricultural type of 
life, it has brought upon them a reputa- 
tion for lack of enterprise. Nay, more 
than all this has that great barrier wall 
done for the history of Kentucky. For 
within a hundred years, the only thir 
to take possession of it, slowly, sluggish 
ly overspreading all the region of 

hills, all its vales and fertile slopes—the 
only thing to take possession of it and 
to claim it has been a race of mountain- 
eers, an idle, shiftless, ignorant, lawless 
population, whose increasing nuwbers 
pauperism, and lawlessness, whose fam 
ily feuds and clan-like vendettas, have 
for years been steadily gaining for Kev 
tucky the reputation for having one of 
the worst backwoods populations on th 
continent, or, for that matter, in th 
world. 

But for the presence of this wall tl 
history of the State, indeed the history o! 
the United States, would have been pro 
foundly different. Long ago, in virtu 
of its position, Kentucky would have kn 
together, instead of holding apart, the 
North and the South. The campaigns an 
the results of the civil war would have 
been changed; the civil war might never 
have taken place. But standing as it bias 
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t has left Kentucky, near the close 
rst century of its existence as a 
vith a reputation somewhat like 
of its territory—unsymmetric, 
_and with certain parts missing. 
,ow consider this wall of the Cum- 
Mountain from another point of 
if vou should stand on the crest 
oint where it forms the boundary 
or south, where it ex 
or north, where it extends 
rginia—if you should stand thus 
ok northward, you would look out 
vast area of coal. For many years 
has been known that the coal-mea- 
wks of eastern Kentucky comprise 
a fourth of the area of the State, 
e not exceeded in value by those of 
r State. It has been known that 
buried solar foree exceeds that 
Britain. Later it has become known 
Kentucky portion of the great 
field contains the lar- 
rea of rich cannel-coals yet discov- 
having been. traced in sixteen 
ties, and some of them excelling by 
he famous cannel-coal of Great Brit- 
iter it has become known that here 
found the largest area of coking 
oal vet discovered, the main coal — dis- 
covered a few years ago, and named the 
Elk having been traced over 
sixteen hundred square miles, and equal- 
\merican standard coke 
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Further, looking northward, you look 
itupon a region of iron ores, the de- 
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riety and extent among those to be found 

all other States, and being better dis- 
posed for working than any, except those 
of Virginia, Tennessee,and Alabama. For 
a hundred years now, it should be remem 
bered in this connection, iron has been 
smelted in Kentucky, and been an impor 
tant article of commerce. As early 
1823 it was made at Cumberland Gap, 
and shipped by river to markets as re 
mote as New Orleans and St. At 
an early date also it was made in a small 
charcoal forge at Big Creek Gap, and was 
hauled in wagons into central Kentucky, 
where it found a ready market for such 
purposes as ploughslhares and wagon tires. 

Further, looking northward, you have 
extending far and wide before you the 
finest primeval region of hard - woods 
all America. 

Suppose, now, that you turn and look 
from this same crest of the Cumberland 
Mountain southward, or toward the At 
lantic seaboard. In that direction there 
lie some two hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles of country which is practi- 
cally But practically coalless, 
it is inealeulably rich in all grade s of iron 
ores for the manufacture of iron and 
steel. You look out upon the new indus- 
trial empire of the United States, with 
vast and ever-growing needs of manufac 
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tures, fuel, and railroads. That is, for a 
hundred miles you stand on the dividing 
line of two distinct geological formations: 
to the north, the Appalachian coal fields; 
to the south, mountains of iron ores; rear- 
ing itself between these, this immense bar- 
rier wall, which creates an unapproach- 
able wilderness not only in southeastern 
Kentucky, but in East Tennessee, western 
Virginia, and western North Carolina— 
the largest extent of country in the United 
States remaining undeveloped. 

But the time had to come when this 
wilderness would be approached on all 
sides, attacked, penetrated to the heart. 
All this wealth of resources could not be 
let alone or remain unused. As respects 
the region, the industrial problem may 
said to have taken two forms — the 
one, the development of the coal and iron 
on opposite sides of the mountains, the 
manufacture of coke and iron and steel, 
the establishment of wood - working in- 
dustries, and the delivery of all products 
to the markets of the land; second, the 
bringing of the coals on the north side 
and the ores throughout the south togeth- 
er. In this way, then, the Cumberland 
Mountain no longer offered a_ barrier 
merely to the civilization of Kentucky, 
but to the solution of the greatest eco- 
nomic problem of the age—the cheapest 
manufacture of iron and steel. But be- 
fore the pressure of this need the moun- 
tain had to give way and surrender its 
treasures. At any cost of money and la- 
bor, the time had to come when it would 
pay to bring these coals and ores together. 
But how was this to be done? The an- 
swer was simple: it must be done by 
means of natural water gaps and by tun- 
nels through the mountain. It is the ob- 
ject of this paper to call attention to the 
way in which the new civilization of the 
South is now at work at four mountain 
passes, and to point out some of the re- 
sults of higher civilization which are to 
follow. 


be 


Il. 

On the Kentucky side of the mighty 
wall of the Cumberland Mountain, and 
nearly parallel with it, is the sharp single 
wall of Pine Mountain, the westernmost 
ridge of the Alleghany system. For 
about a hundred miles these two gnarled 
and ancient monsters lie crouched side by 
side, guarding between them their hidden 
stronghold of treasure—an immense val- 
ley of timbers and irons and coals. Near 
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the middle point of this inner wa 
occurs a geological fault. The m, 
falls apart as though cut in twain })y som, 
heavy downward stroke, showing 0), ; 
faces of the fissure precipitous sides wo). 
ed to the crests. There is thus fore 
celebrated and magnificent pass | 
which the Cumberland River—o; 
most beautiful in the land—slips s 
out of its mountain valley, and passes o 
to the hills and the plateaus of Ke, 
In the gap there is a space for thi 
this river, and on each side of t)y 
space for a roadway and nothing } 

Note the commanding situatio; 
inner pass. Travel] east along Pine } 
tain or travel west, and you 
other water-gap within a hundred » 
Through this that thin toiling Jine 9; 
pioneer civilizers made its way, ha 
scaled the great outer Cumberland 
some fifteen miles southward. By 
this single geological fault, by 
water-gap of the inner mounta 
placed opposite a depression in thy 
mountain, thus creating a continuous pass 
way through both, the colonization o 
Kentucky, difficult enough even with 1 
advantage, would have been indetinit 
delayed, or from this side wholly impo 
sible. Through this inner porta 
traced in time the regular path of 
pioneers, afterward known as the Wilder 
ness Road. On account of the travel ov 
this road and the controlling nature : 
the site, there was long ago formed on t 
spot a little backwoods settlement, calling 
itself Pineville. It consisted of a sing 
straggling line of cabins and shanties o 
logs on each side of a roadway—this road 
being the path of the pioneers. In th 
course of time it was made the county 
seat. Being the county-seat, the way 
side village, catching every traveller on 
foot or on horse or in wagons, bega: 
years ago to make itself still better known 
as the scene of mountain feuds. Thi 
name of the town when uttered any where 
in Kentucky suggested but one thing 
blot on the civilization of the State, a 
mountain fastness where the human prob 
lem seems most intractable. A few su 
places have done more to foster tlie 
fortunate impression which Kentucky has 
made upon the outside world than al! the 
towns of the blue-grass country put to 
gether. 

Five summers ago, in order to prepare 
an article for HARPER’S MAGAZINE on tle 
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in folk of the Cumberland region, 
ny way toward this mountain 
riding on buck-board, now on 
hose back was like a board that 
longer buck. The road I trav 
s that great highway between 
y and the South which at vari- 
; s within a hundred years has 
wn as the Wilderness Road, or 
berland Road, or the National 

e. or the ‘‘ Kaintueck Hog Road,” 

s called by the mountaineers. It 



















sible to come upon this road with- 
sing, or to write of it without a 

[It led from Baltimore over the 
ins of Virginia through the great 
ess by Cumberland Gap. All 










elow Philadelphia converge at 

), just as the buffalo and Indian 

{ id earlier converged, and just as 
lroads are converging now. The 

ement of this road became in time 

et scheme of the State governments 

of Virginia and Kentucky. Before the 
ions of head of stock—horses, 





cattle, mules—were driven over it 






southern markets; and thousands 
cles, with families and servants 






inks, have somehow passed over it, 

q x northward over it into Kentucky, 
ig southward on pleasure excur 

sions. During the war vast commissary 





es passed back and forth, following 
ovement of armies. But despite all 
despite all that has been done to civ 
since Boone traced its course in 








1790, this honored historic thoroughfare 
remains to-day as it was in the beginning, 
ill its sloughs and sands, its mud 
oles, and jutting ledges of rock and 
se bowlders, and twists and turns, and 
general total depravity. 
It is not surprising that when the ori- 
ginal Kentuckians were settled on the 
crass plateau they sternly set about 
iking of good roads, and to this day 
ren the best road-builders in America. 
such road was enough. They are 
said to have been notorious for pYofanity, 
se who came into Kentucky from this 
side. Naturally. Many were infidels— 
t we roads that make a man lose 
It is known that the more pious 
nies of them, as they travelled 
would now and then give up in 
di , Sit down, raise a hymn, and have 
s before they could go further. 
ips one of the provocations to homi- 
mong the mountain people should 
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be reckoned this road. I have seen two 
of the mildest of men, after riding over it 
for a few hours, lose their temper and be 
gin to fight—fight anything—fight their 
horses, fight the flies, fight the cobwebs on 
their noses. 

Over this road, then, and toward this 
town, one day, five summers ago, I was 
merrily picking my course, but not with 
out pale human apprehensions. At that 
time one did not visit the place for no 
thing. When I reached it I found it 
tense with repressed excitement. Only a 
few days previous there had been a mur- 
derous affray in the streets; the inhabi- 
tants had taken sides; a dead-line had 
been drawn through the town, so that 
those living on either side crossed to the 
other at the risk of their lives; and there 
was blue murderintheair. 1 wasastran- 
ger; 1 was innocent; I was peaceful. But 
I was told that to be a stranger and inno- 
cent and peaceful did no good. Stopping 
to eat I fain would have avoided, only it 
seemed best not to be murdered for refus- 
ing. All that I now remember of the 
dinner was a corn-bread that would have 
made a fine building stone, being of an 
attractive bluish tint, hardening rapidly 
upon exposure to the atmosphere, and be- 
ing susceptible of a high polish. A block 
of this, freshly quarried, I took in and de- 
posited, and then was upand away. But 
not quickly, for having exchanged my 
horse for another, I found that the latter 
moved off as though at every step expect- 
ing to cross the dead-line, and so perish. 
The impression of the place made was one 
never to be forgotten, with its squalid 
hovels, its ragged armed men collected 
suspiciously in little groups, with angry, 
distrustful faces, or peering out from be- 
hind the ambush of a window with watch 
ful eyes. 

A few weeks ago I went again to Pine- 
ville, this time by means of one of the 
most extensive and powerful railroad sys- 
tems of the South. At the station a’bus 
was waiting to take passengers to the ho 
tel. The station was on one side of the 
river, the hotel on the other. We were 
driven across a new iron bridge, this being 
but one of four now spanning the river 
formerly crossed at a single ford. At the 
hotel we were received by a porter of 
metropolitan urbanity and _ self-esteem. 
Entering the hotel, I found it lit by gas, 
and full of guests from different parts of 
the United States. In the lobby there 
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was a suppressed murmur of refined 
voices coming from groups engaged in se- 
rious talk. As by-and-by I sat in a spa- 
cious dining-room, looking over a fresh- 
ly printed bill of fare, some one in the 
parlors opposite was playing on the pi- 
ano airs from Tannhidiuser and Billee 
Taylor. The dining-room was animated 
by the presence of a throng of brisk, tidy, 
white young waiting girls, some of whom 
were far too pretty to look at except from 
behind a thick napkin; and presently, to 
close this experience of the new Pineville, 
there came along such inconceivable flan- 
nel-cakes and molasses that, forgetting all 
about the industrial and social problems, 
I gave myself up to the enjoyment of a 
problem personal and gastric; and ere- 
long, having spread myself between snowy 
sheets, I melted away, as the butter be- 
tween the cakes, into warm slumber, hav- 
ing first poured over myself a syrup of 
thanksgiving. 

The next morning still the wonder 
grew as I looked out of my window upon 
a long pleasant valley, mountain-shelter- 
ed, and crossed by the winding Cumber- 
land; here and there over the surface cot- 
tages of a smart modern air already built 
or building; in another direction, busi- 
ness blocks of brick and stone, graded 
streets and avenues and macadamized 
roads; and elsewhere, saw and planing 
mills, coke ovens, and other evidences of 
commercial development. Through the 
open door of a church I saw a Catholic 
congregation already on its knees, and 
the worshippers of various Protestant de- 
nominations were looking toward their 
own temples. The old Pineville, happily 
situated farther down the river, at the 
very opening of the pass, was rapidly go- 
ing to ruins. The passion for homicide 
had changed into a passion for land spec- 
ulation. Strange to say, the very man 
on whose account at my former visit the 
old Pineville had been divided into two 
deadly factions, whose name throughout 
all the region once stood for medizval 
violence, had become a real-estate agent. 
I was introduced to him. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘I don’t feel so very 
much afraid of you.” 

‘** Sir,” said he, ‘‘I don’t like to run my- 
self.” 

Such, briefly, is the impression made 
by the new Pineville—a new people there, 
new industries, a new moral atmosphere, 
a new civilization. 
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The explanation of all this ce}, 
not far to seek. By virtue of 
manding position as the only ini; 
way to the North, this pass was 
tral point of distribution for sout} 
Kentucky. Flowing into the ( 
land, on the north side of the mountaiy 
is Clear Creek, and on the south: side jx 
Strait Creek, the two principal s: 
of all this region, and supplying wate, 
power and drainage. Tributary to these 
streams are, say, half a million a 
noble timber land; in the mountains 
around, the best coals, coking and 
mestic; elsewhere, iron ores, pure brow 
hematite, and carbonates; inexhaustible 
quantities of limestone, blue-gray sand. 
stone, brick clays; gushing from the 
mountains, abundant streams of health 
ful freestone water; on the northern 
hill-sides, a deep loam suitable for grass 
and gardens and fruits. Add to al! this 
that through this water-gap, following 
the path of the Wilderness Road, as the 
Wilderness Road had followed the path 
of the Indian and the buffalo—throug)h 
this water-gap would have to pass all 
railroads that should connect the North) 
and South by means of that historic and 
ancient highway of traffic and travel. 

On the basis of these facts, three sum 
mers ago a few practising lawyers in 
Louisville bought three hundred acres 
of iand near the riotous old town of 
Pineville, and in the same summer was 
organized the Pine Mountain Iron and 
Coal Company, which now, however, 
owns about twenty thousand acres, with 
a capital stock of two million dollars. [i 
should be noted that Southern men and 
native capital began this enterprise, and 
that although other stockholders are fron 
Chicago and New England, most of thie 
capital remains in the State. Develop- 
ment has been rapidly carried forward, 
and over five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of lots have been sold the present 
year. It is pleasant to dwell upon tlie 
future that is promised for this place; 
pleasant to hear that over six hundred 
acres in this pleasant valley are to be 
platted; that there are soon to be iron- 
furnaces and electric lights, concrete side 
walks and a street railway, more bridges, 
brick-yards, and a high-school; and that 
the seventy-five coke ovens now in blast 
are to be increased to a thousand. Let i! 
be put down to the credit of this vigorous 
little mountain town that it is the lirst 
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Ill 

Middlesborough! For a good many 
vears in England and throughout the 
world the name has stood associated with 
a certain idea of wealth and commercial 
greatness—the idea of a powerful city 
near the mouth of the Tees, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, which has become 
the principal seat of the English iron 
trac It is therefore curious to remem- 


an example of tall oaks from little 
acorns, that near the beginning of the 
entury there stood on the site of this 
city four farm-houses and a 
ruined shrine of St. Hilda; that it took 
thirty years to bring the population up to 
the number of one hundred and fifty-four 
that the discovery of iron-stone, as 
it seems to be called on that side, gave it 
as it is called on this; so that 
ten years ago it had some sixty thousand 
people, its hundred and thirty blast-fur- 
naces, besides other industries, and an an- 
nual output in pig-iron of nearly two mill- 
10n tons. 

But there is now an English Middles- 
igh in America, which is already giv- 
ing to the name another significance in 
the stock market of London and among 
‘financial journals of the realms; and 
if the idea of its founders is ever realized, 
if its present rate of development goes on, 
it will in time represent as much wealth 
in gold and iron as the older city. 

In the mere idea of the American or 
icky Middlesborough—for while it 
seems to be meant for America, it is to be 
found in Kentucky—there is something to 
arrest attention On the score of original- 
ity. That the attention of wealthy com- 
mouers, bankers, scientists, and iron-mas- 
ers of Great Britain—some of them men 
engaged in copper, tin, and gold 
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mines in the remotest quarters of the 
globe—that the attention of such 
should be focussed on a certain spot in 
the backwoods in Kentucky; that they 
should repeatedly send over experts to re- 
port on the combination of mineral and 
timber wealth; that on the basis of the 
reports they should form themselves into 
a company called ‘*The American 
ciation, Limited,” and purchase sixty thou- 
sand acres of land lying on each side of 
the Cumberland Mountain and around the 
meeting-point of the States of Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky; that an allied 
association, called ‘‘The Middlesborough 
Town Company,” should place here the 
site of a city, with the idea of making it 
the principal seat of the iron and steel 
manufacture of the United States; that 
they should go to work to create this city 
outright by pouring in capital for every 
needed purpose; that they should remove 
gigantic obstacles in order to connect it 
with the national highways of commerce; 
that they should thus expend some twen- 
ty million dollars, and let it be known all 
millions further wanted are forth-coming 
—in the idea of all this there is enough to 
make one pause. 

As one cannot ponder the idea of the 
enterprise without being impressed with 
its largeness, so one cannot visit the place 
without being struck by the energy with 
which the plan is being wrought out. ‘‘It 
is not sufficient to know that this property 
possesses coal and iron of good quality 
and in considerable quantities, and that 
the deposits are situated close together, 
but that they exist in such circumstances 
as will give us considerable advantages 
over any competitors that either now exist 
or whose existence can in any way be fore- 
seen in the near future.”” Such were the 
instructions of these English capitalists to 
their agent in America. It was charac- 
teristic of their race and of that method of 
business by which they have become the 
masters of commerce the world over. In 
it is the germ of their idea—to establish a 
city for the manufacture of iron and steel 
which, by its wealth of resources, advan- 
tages of situation, and complete develop- 
ment, should place competition at a disad- 
vantage, and thus make it impossible. 

It yet remains to be seen whether this 
car be done. Perhaps even the hope of 
it came from an inadequate knowledge of 
how vast a region they had entered, and 
how incalculable its wealth. Perhaps it 
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was too much to expect that any one city, 
however situated, however connected, 
however developed, should be able to ab- 
sorb or even to control the development 
of that region and the distribution of its 
resources to all points of the land. It 
suggests the idea of a single woodpecker’s 
hoping to carry off all the cherries from 
a tree that a noble company of cats and 
jays and other birds were watching, or of 
a family of squirrels who should take up 
their abode in a certain hole with theidea 
of eating all the walnuts in a forest. But 
however this may turn out, these English- 
men, having once set before themselves 
their aim, have never swerved from trying 
to attain it; and they are at work devel- 
oping their city to the intent that it shall 
bring as great a change in the steel mar- 
ket of the United States as a few years 
ago was made in the iron market by the 
manufacture of Southern iron. 

If you take up in detail the working 
out of their plan of development, it is 
the same—no stint, no drawing back or 
swerving aside, no abatement of the great- 
est intentions. They must have a site for 
their city—they choose for this site what 
with entire truthfulness may be called 
one of the most strategic mountain passes 
in American history. They must have 2 
name—they choose that of the principal 
seat of the English iron trade. They 
must have a plant for the manufacture of 
steel by the basic process—it shall be the 
largest in the United States. They want 
a tannery—it shall be the biggest in the 
world. <A creek has to be straightened to 
improve drainage—they spend on it a 
hundred thousand dollars. They will 
have their mineral resources known — 
they order a palatial car to be built, stock 
it with an exposition of.their minerals, 
place it in charge of technical experts, 
and set it going over the country. They 
take a notion to establish a casino, sani- 
tarium, and hotel—it must cost over seven 
hundred thousand dollars. The moun- 
tain is in their way—that mighty wall of 
the Cumberland Mountain which has been 
in the way of the whole United States for 
over a hundred years—they remove this 
mountain; that is, they dig through it a 
great union tunnel, three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty feet long, beginning in 
Kentucky, running under a corner of 
Virginia, and coming out in Tennessee. 
Had they done nothing but this, they 
would have done enough to entitle them 





to the gratitude of the nation, for |; 
event of national importance. 
the South and the Atlantic se, oard in 
connection with the Ohio Valley ang 4), 
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and the South one than any othe; 
thing that has happened since 
the civil war. 

It is too late to enter upon any ine 
gument for the wealth that is tribitap, 
to Middlesborough. In the mounta in 
around Cumberland Gap it is es 
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that there is enough coal to furnish - 
nually four million tons for a hundred 
years. It is too late even to set down 
paper all the concerns, all the industria! 


enterprises, that have been taken thither 
or that have been developed on thie spot. 
It has grown too rapidly. Less than a 
year ago there were three buildings and a 
population of twenty-five; there are noy 
over six thousand people, with their elec 
tric lights, and street cars, and seyey 
churches, and eight hotels, and banks. and 
telegraphs, and telephones, and what not. 
with the promise of club and opera houses, 
arink, a public library, a union depot 

and an exhibition hall; and for further 
information a still unsatisfied reader may 
get his fill from other sources. 

As to the problem of putting all this 
wealth in connection with the markets 
of the country—that is, as to the railroad 
problem—this seems to be already solved; 
but as I will not disfigure this page with 
analyses of minerals or with inventories 
of investment, so I shall not fill it with 
the names of railroads that have either 
reached or are expected to reach this cen 
tralizing point. They have two there 
now, three under construction, and many 
others in prospect. 

On the same trip that took me to Pine- 
ville five summers ago, I rode from that 
place southward toward the wall of Cum 
berland Mountain. I wished to climb 
this wall at that vast depression in it 
known as Cumberland Gap. It was a 
tranquil afternoon as I took my course 
over the ancient Wilderness Road throug! 
the valley of the Yellow Creek. Many a 
time since, the memory of that ride has 
come back to me—the forests of magnili 
cent timbers, open spaces of cleared land 
showing the amphitheatre of hills in the 
purple distance, the winding of a shadowy 
green-banked stream, the tranquil lone- 
liness, the purity of primeval solitud- 
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ire sky overhead was company, a 
iower bending over the water's edge 
endship. Nothing broke rudely 
the spirit of the scene but here 
nd there a way-side log cabin, with its 
hopeless squalor, hopeless human inmates. 
Tf imagination sought relief from loneli- 
; found it only in conjuring from 
of the that innumerable 
-an of life from barbarism to civili- 
from the savage to the 
assed hither and thither, leaving 
the wealth of nature unravished, its soli- 
inbroken. 

In the hush of the evening and amid 
the silence of eternity, I drew the rein of 
tired horse on the site of the present 
city. Before me in the mere distance, 
ind outlined against the glory of the sky, 
there towered at last the mighty moun- 
vall, showing the vast depression of 
the gap—the portal to the greatness of 
the commonwealth. Stretching away in 
every direction was a wide plain, broken 
und there by wooded knolls, and 
initing itself with graceful curves to the 
entle slopes of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The ineffable beauty, the vast re- 
pose, the overawing majesty of the his- 
toric portal, the memories, the shadows— 
they are never to be forgotten. 

A few weeks ago I reached the same 
spot as the sun was rising, having come 
thither from Pineville by rail. As I 
stepped from the train I saw that the 
shadowy valley of my remembrance had 
been incredibly transformed. Some idea 
of the extent of the new city may be un- 
derstood from the fact that Cumberland 
Avenue and Peterborough Avenue, inter- 
secting each other near the central point 
of it, are, when completed, to be severally 
three and a half or four and a half miles 
There are twenty avenues and 
thirty streets in all, ranging from a hun- 
dred feet to sixty feet wide. So long and 
broad and level are the thoroughfares 
that the city suggests comparison with 
Louisville. The valley site itself con- 
tains some six thousand available acres. 

It should be understood that the com- 
pany owns property on the Tennessee 
side of the gap, and that at the foot of the 
valley, where a magnificent spring gushes 
out, with various other mineral springs 
hear by—chalybeate and sulphur—it is 
proposed to establish a hotel, sanitarium, 
and casino which shall equal in sumptu- 
ousness the most noted European spas, 
Vou. LYXXI.—No. 484-53 
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As I stood one day in this valley, which 
has already begun to put on the air of 
civilization, with its hotel and railway 
station and mills and pretty homesteads, 
I saw a sight which seemed to me a com- 
plete epitome of the past and present ten 

dencies there at work—a summing up of 
the past and a prophecy of the future. 
Creeping slowly past the station—so slow 

ly that one knows not what to compare it 
to unless it be the minute-hand the 
diakof a clock—creeping slowly along the 
Wilderness Road toward the ascent of 
Cumberland Gap, there came a mountain 
wagon, faded and old, with its dirty ragged 
canvas hanging motionless, and drawn by 
a yoke of mountain oxen which seemed 
to be moving in their sleep. On the seat 
in front, with a faded shovel hat capping 
his mass of coarse tangled hair, wearing 
but two other garments—a faded shirt 
and faded breeches—sat a faded, pinched, 
and meagre mountain boy. The rope 
with which he drove his yoke had dropped 
between his clasped knees. He had for- 
gotten it; there was no need to remember 
it. His starved white face was kindled 
into an expression of passionate hunger 
and mental excitement. For in one dirty 
claw-like hand he grasped a small paper 
bag, into the open mouth of which he had 
thrust the other hand, as a miser might 
thrust his into a bag of gold. What he 
drew out I do not know, and yet it was 
plain. He had just bought, with a few 
cents he had perhaps saved no one knows 
how long, some sweetmeat of civilization 
which he was about for the first time to 
taste. I sat and watched him move by 
and away and begin the ascent to the pass. 
Slowly, slowly, winding now this way and 
now that across the face of the moun- 
tain, now hidden, now in sight, they went 
—sleeping oxen, crawling wagon, starved 
mountain child. At length, as they were 
about disappearing through the gap, they 
passed behind a column of the white steam 
from a saw-mill that was puffing a short 
distance in front of me; and hidden in 
that steam, they disappeared. It was the 
last of the mountaineers passing away 
before the breath of civilization. 


IV, 

Suppose now that you stand beyond the 
great wall of the Cumberland Mountain 
at Cumberland Gap. You have come 
through the splendid tunnel beneath, or 
you have crawled over the summit in the 
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ancient way; but you stand at the base 
on the Tennessee side in the celebrated 
Powell's River Valley. 

Turn to the left and follow up this val- 
ley, keeping the mountain on your left. 
You are not the first to take this course: 
the line of human ants used to creep down 
it in order to climb over the wall at the 
gap. Mark how inaccessible this wall is 
at every other point. Mark also that as 
you two little black parallel iron 
threads follow you—a railroad, one of the 
greatest systems of the South. All along 
the mountain slope overhanging the rail- 
road, iron ore; beyond the mountain crest, 
timbers and coals. Observe likewise the 
features of the land: water abundant, 
clear, and cold; fields heavy with corn 
and oats; an ever-changing panorama of 
beautiful pictures. The further you go, 
the more rich and prosperous the land, 
the kinder the soil to grains and gardens 
and orchards; bearing its burden of tim- 
bers—walnut, chestnut, oak, and mighty 
beeches; lifting to the eye in the near 
distance cultivated hill-sides and fat mea- 
dows; stretching away into green and 
shadowy valley glades; tuneful with swift 
crystal streams—a land of lovely views. 

Remember well this valley, lying along 
the base of the mountain wall. It has 
long been known as the granary of south- 
west Virginia and east Tennessee; but in 
time, in the development of civilization 
throughout the Appalachian region, it is 
destined to become the seat of a dense 
pastoral population, supplying the dense 
industrial population of new mining and 
manufacturing towns with milk, butter, 
eggs, and fruit and vegetables. But for 
the contiguity of such agricultural dis- 
tricts to the centres of ores and coals, it 
would perhaps be impossible to establish 
in these remote spots the cities necessary 
to develop and transport their wealth. 

Follow this valley up for a distance of 
sixty miles from Cumberland Gap and 
there pause, for you come to the head of 
the valley, and you have reached another 
pass in the mountain wall. You have 
passed out of Tennessee into Virginia, a 
short distance from the Kentucky border, 
and the mountain wall is no longer called 
the Cumberland: twenty miles southwest 
of where you now are that mountain 
divided, sending forth this southern prong, 
called Stone Mountain, and sending the 
rest of itself between the State line of 
Kentucky and Virginia, under the name 
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of the Big Black Mountain. Understana 
also the general bearings of the spot 
which you have arrived. It jis jy that 
same Alleghany system of mountains 
the richest metalliferous region jn t}, 
world—the northern section of which 
long ago made Pittsburgh; the souther 
section of which has since created Bij». 
mingham; and the middle sectioy os 
which, where you now are, is claimed hy 

expert testimony, covering a long period 

of years and coming from different ayq 

wholly uninterested authorities, to be the 

richest of the three. 

Understand further that you haye 
come to a third mountain pass—Pineyille 
being the first and Middlesborougl the 
second—where the same vast wilderness 
of ores and timbers and coals is being at. 
tacked, penetrated, and developed; where 
the problem of the cheapest manufacture 
of iron and steel is being worked at with 
tremendous energy; where the new South 
is struggling for the industrial supremacy 
of the nation as no section ever struccled 
before. 

This mountain pass not being in Ken- 
tucky, it might be asked why in a series 
of articles on Kentucky it should deserve 
a place. The answer is plain: not be- 
cause a Kentuckian discovered it as the 
site of a future city, or because Kentuck- 
ians have largely developed it, or because 
Kentuckians largely own it, and have 
stamped upon it a certain excellent social 
tone; but for the reason that when the 
idea of its development is further carried 
out it will gather toward itself a vast net 
work of railways from eastern Kentucky, 
the Atlantic seaboard, the South, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, which will 
profoundly affect the inner life of Ken- 
tucky, and change its relations to differ- 
ent parts of the Union. 

Big Stone Gap! It does not sound very 
big. What is it? Ata certain point of 
this continuation of Cumberland Moun- 
tain, called Stone Mountain, the main 
fork of Powell's River has in the course 
of ages worn itself away down to a prac- 
tical railroad pass at water-level, thus 
opening connection between the coking 
coal on the north and the iron ores on the 
south of the mountain. Pause for a sin- 
gle moment at this mountain gorge. Ne 
pass that I have ever seen—except thiose 
made by the Doe River in the Cranberry 
region of North Carolina—has its wild, en 
rapturing loveliness; towering above on 
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each side are the mountain walls, ancient 
.] eray and rudely disordered ; at every 
aaen a vantage in these, grasping their 
tous buttresses as the claw of a great 
“might grasp the uttermost brow of 
““f. enormous trees above trees, and 
amid all the trees a green lace-work of 
owth. Below, in a narrow wind- 
wnnel piled high here and there 
hbowlders, with jutting rocks and 
sluice-like fissures—below and against all 
these the river hurls itself, foaming, roar- 
ing. whirling, a long cascade of white or 
ent water. This is Big Stone Gap, 
the valley into which the river pours 
full strong current is the site of the 
city. A lofty valley it is, having an ele- 
vation of sixteen hundred feet above the 
sea, with mountains girdling it that rise 
to the height of four thousand—a valley 
the surface of which gently rolls and 
slopes toward these encircling bases with 
constant relief to the eye—a valley spa- 
cious enough, with those opening into it, 
to hold a city of the population of New 
York 

This mountain pass, lying in the heart 
of this reserved wilderness of timbers, 
coals, and ores, has always had its slen- 
der thread of local history. It was from 
atime immemorial a buffalo and Indian 
trail, leading to the head waters of the 
Cumberland and Kentucky rivers; during 

ie civil war it played its part in certain 
military exploits and personal adventures 
of a quixotian flavor; and of old the rich 
farmers of Lee County used to drive their 
cattle through it to fatten them on the 
pea-vine and blue-grass growing thick on 
the neighboring mountain tops. But in 
the last twenty-five years—that quarter of 
the century which has developed in the 
United States an ever-growing need of 
iron and steel, of hard-woods, and of all 
varieties of coal; a period which has seen 
one after another of the reserve timber 
regions of the country thinned and ex- 
hausted—during the past twenty-five years 
attention has been turned more and more 
toward the forests and the coal fields in 
the region occupied by the south Alle- 
ghany Mountain system, and especially 
fixed upon the wealth of resources that 
are tributary to this spot. 

But simply a general knowledge of this 
wealth was not enough to determine Big 
Stone Gap as the site of a manufacturing 
city; and here one comes upon an idea 
that deserves momentary thought. It 
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may be said that a large part of the South 
is passing through a period of industrial 
town-making, largely due to the discov- 
ery that it is incaleulably rich in various 
grades of iron ore, and tothe growing de 
mand for wood-working industries. But 
the founding of a town in so remote and 
unapproachabie a region as Big Stone Gap 
is no trivial affair. Consider how the 
idea of such a thing is formed and spread 
abroad. 

Seme fine summer day a solitary bee 
wanders into a valley as an original dis 
coverer. Around and around he flies, 
then suddenly rises high into the air and 
strikes a line for home. By-and-by he 
reappears from another direction, bring- 
ing a larger bee with him, who flies slow- 
ly and suspiciously from place to place, 
grumbling and smelling at everything in 
the hypocritical bee way, as though he 
had been brought there for nothing. 
Suddenly he too rises into the air, and is 
gone like a bullet from a gun. Then 
presently there are seven bees buzzing 
about in different parts of the valley, and 
then nineteen. Then all the bees organ- 
ize themselves into a hive—say, Big Stone 
Gap Improvement Company—and fall to 
work to construct a waxen comb (plan of 
a city), which is presently to be filled with 
m—honey. 

Only, in establishing a city, the problem 
is lifted from the simple instinct of the 
bee to the utmost foresight, judgment, 
skill, and combined energy of man. It 
was not enough, then, to know that at 
Big Stone Gap there is a water gap ad- 
mitting the passage of a railway on each 
side at water-level, and connecting contig- 
uous workable coals with ores; not enough 
repeatedly to test the abundance, variety, 
and purity of both of these; not enough 
to know that a short distance off a single 
vertical section of coal-measure rocks has 
a thickness above drainage level of twen- 
ty-five hundred feet, the thickest in the 
entire Appalachian coal field from Penn- 
sylvania to Alabama; not enough that 
from this point, by available railroad to 
the Bessemer steel ores in the Cranberry 
district of North Carolina, it is the short- 
est distance in the known world separa- 
ting such coke and such ores; not enough 
that there are here superabundant lime- 
stone and water, the south fork of Pow- 
ell’s River winding about the valley, a full 
bold current, and a few miles from the 
town the head waters of this same river 
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having a fall of seven hundred feet; not 
enough that near by is a rich agricultural 
region to supply all needed markets, and 
that the valley itself has a natural drain- 
age. delightful climate, and ideal beauty 
—all this was not enough. It had to be 
known that the great water gap through 
the mountain at this point, by virtue of 
its position and by virtue of its relation 
to other passes and valleys leading to it, 
necessitated, sooner or later, a concentra- 
tion here of railroad lines for the gather- 
ing, the development, and the distribution 
of its resources. 

From every imaginable point of view a 
place like this is subject to unsparing test 
before it is finally fixed upon as a town 
site and enters upon a process of develop- 
ment. But when a choice has once been 
made, development ensues with irresistible 
energy. I know of nothing that would 
better illustrate the tremendous power 
with which the new South, hand in hand 
with a new North, works with brains 
and capital and science than the found- 
ing and building up of such a mountain 
town. <A few years ago this place was 


seventy miles from the nearest railroad. 
That road has since been built to it from 
the south; a second is approaching it 
from a distance of a hundred and twenty 


miles on the west; a third from the east; 
and when the last two come together this 
point will be on a great east and west 
trunk line, connecting the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys with the Atlantic sea- 
board. Moreover, the Legislature of 
Kentucky has just passed an act incorpo- 
rating the Inter-State Tunnel Railroad 
Company, and empowering it to build an 
inter-State double-track highway from the 
head waters of the Cumberland and Ken- 
tucky rivers to Big Stone Gap, tunnelling 
both the Black and Cumberland moun- 
tains, and affording a passway north and 
south for the several railways of eastern 
Kentucky already heading toward this 
point. The plan embraces two double- 
track toll tunnels, with double-track ap- 
proaches between and on each side of the 
tunnel, to be owned and controlled by a 
stock company which shall allow all rail- 
roads to pass on the payment of toll. 
When this unparalleled enterprise, in- 
volving the cost of over two million dol- 
lars—all but a trifie of which has been 
secured—when this enterprise is carried 
out, the railroad problem at Big Stone 
Gap, and with it the problem of develop- 
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ing all the mineral wealth of Southwest 
Virginia and southeast Kentucky, 
practically solved. 

But the last thing in this world to fo.) 
or to be fooled with is a railroad. |i may 
not always run in the direction of 4), 
kingdom of heaven, but it does always 
run toward dividends on stock; it ma, 
not see far ahead, but it always sees jt 
own terminus. That so many railroads 
should, therefore, be approaching this 
point from so many different directions 
seems to lift it at once to a position of ex 
traordinary importance. 

But it is only a few months since th, 
nearest one reached there: and, since | 
tle could be done toward development 
otherwise, at Big Stone Gap one sees the 
process of town-making at an earlier 
stage. Still, there are under construc 
tion water-works, from the pure moun 
tain river, at an elevation of four hundred 
feet, six miles from town, that will supply 
daily two and a half million gallons of 
water; two iron-furnaces of a hundred 
tons daily capacity; an _ electric -lighi 
plant, starting with fifty street are lights 
and seven hundred and fifty incandescent 
burners for residences; and a colossal ho 
tel of three hundred rooms, and costing, 
aside from the grounds, some hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. These may 
be taken as evidences of the vast scale o1 
which development is to be carried for 
ward, to say nothing of a steam street rail 
way, belt line, lumber and brick and fin- 
ishing plants, union depot, and a coke 
plant modelled after that at Connellsville 
And on the whole it may be said that al 
ready over a million dollars’ worth of rea! 
estate has been sold, and that eight land 
coal, and iron development companies 
have centred here the development of 
properties aggregating millions in value. 

It is a peculiarity of these industrial 
towns thus being founded in one of the 
most beautiful mountain regions of the 
land that they shall not merely be in 
dustrial towns. They aim at becoming 
cities or homes for the best of people: 
fresh centres to which shall be brouglit 
all the newest elements of civilization 
from the North and South; retreats for 
jaded pleasure-seekers; asylums for inva 
lids. And therefore they are laid out 
for amenities and beauty as well as in 
dustry—with an eye to using the exqui 
site mountain flora and park-like forests, 
the natural boulevards along their water- 
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courses, and the natural roadways to 
vistas of enchanting mountain scenery. 
What is to be done at Middlesborough 
not be forgotten. At Big Stone 
in furtherance of this idea, there has 
formed a Mountain Park Associa- 

‘ich has bought some three thou- 
d acres of summit land a few miles 
from the town, with the idea of making 
‘++ a game preserve and shooting park, 
adorned with a rambling club-house in 
the Swiss style of architecture. In this 
preserve is High Knob, perhaps the high- 
est mountain in the Alleghany range, be- 
ing over four thousand feet above sea- 
level, the broad summit of which is car- 
neted with blue-grass and white clover in 
the midst of magnificent forest growth. 
The preserve is to be enclosed by a high 
fence, and stocked with game of all kinds, 
which will be rigidly guarded by keepers, 
and is further to be enriched with a moun- 
tain lake adapted to trout. 

What wonder if Big Stone Gap— when it 
vets a better name—should realize all the 
eommercial greatness and zsthetic charm 
that surely seem to lie in its future ? 
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Suppose once more that you stand out- 
side the Cumberland or Stone Mountain 
at the gap. Now turn and follow down 
the beautiful Powell’s Valley, retracing 
your course to Cumberland Gap. Pass 
this, continuing down the same valley, 
and keeping on your right the same par- 
mountain wall. Mark once more 
how inaceessible it is at every pcint. 
Mark once more the rich land and pros- 
perous tillage. Having gone about thirty 
miles, pause again. You have come to 
another pass—another remarkable gate- 
You have travelled out of Ken- 
tucky into Tennessee, and the Cumber- 
land Mountain has changed its name and 
become Walden’s Mountain, distant some 
fifteen miles from the Kentucky State 
line 

[t is neeessary once more to define topo- 
graphical bearings. Running northeast 
and southwest is this Cumberland Moun- 
tain, having an elevation of from twenty- 
five hundred to three thousand feet. Al- 
most parallel with it, from ten to twenty 
miles away, and having an elevation of 
about two thousand feet, lies Pine Moun- 
tain,in Kentucky. In the outer or Cum- 
berland Mountain it has now been seen 
that there are three remarkable gaps: Big 
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Stone Gap on the east, where Powell’s 
River cuts through Stone Mountain; 
Cumberland Gap intermediate, which is 
not a water gap, but a depression in the 
mountain; and Big Creek Gap in the 
west, where Big Creek cuts through Wal- 
den’s Mountain—the last being about for- 
ty miles distant from the second, about 
ninety from the first. Now observe that 
in Pine Mountain there are three water 
gaps having a striking relation to the gaps 
in the Cumberland—that is, behind Cum- 
beriand Gap is the pass at Pineville; be- 
hind Big Stone Gap and beyond it at the 
end of the mountain are the Breaks of 
Sandy; and behind Big Creek Gap are 
the Narrows, a natural water gap connect- 
ing Tennessee with Kentucky. 

But it has been seen that the English 
have had to tunnel Cumberland Moun- 
tain at Middlesborough in order to open 
the valley between Pine and Cumberland 
mountains to railroad connections with 
the south. It has also been seen that at 
Big Stone Gap it has been found necessa- 
ry to construct a vast tunnel under Big 
Black Mountain, and also under Pine 
Mountain, in order to establish north and 
south connections for railroads, and con 
trol the development of southeast Ken- 
tucky and southwest Virginia. But now 
mark the advantage of the situation at 
Big Creek Gap: a water gap at railroad 
level giving entrance from the south, and 
seventeen miles distant a corresponding 
water gap at railroad level giving exit 
from the south and entrance from the 
north. There is thus afforded a double 
natural gateway at this point, and at this 
point alone—an inestimable advantage. 
Here, then, is discovered a third distinet 
centre in Cumberland Mountain where the 
new industrial civilization of the South is 
at work. All the general conditions else- 
where stated are here found present—tim- 
bers, coals, and ores, limestone, granite, 
water, scenery, climate, flora; the beauty 
is the same, the wealth not less. 

With a view to development, a compa- 
ny has bought up and owns in fee twenty 
thousand acres of coal lands and some 
seven thousand of iron ore in the valley 
and along the foot-hills on the southern 
slope of the mountain. They have se- 
lected and platted as a town site over 
sixteen hundred acres of beautiful val- 
ley land, lying on both sidés of Big 
Creek where it cuts through the moun- 
tain, twelve hundred feet above the sea- 
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level. But here again one comes upon 
the process of town-making at a still ear- 
lier stage of development. That is, the 
town exists only on paper, and improve- 
ment has not yet begun. Taken now, it 
is in the state that Middlesborough was 
once in before a railroad reached it, or 
Big Stone Gap at its inception. So that 
it should not be thought any the less real 
because it is rudimentary or embryonic. 
A glance at the wealth tributary to this 
point will soon dispel all doubt that here, 
as at the other strategic mountain passes 
of the Cumberland, is to be established an 
important town. 

Only consider that the entire twenty 
thousand acres owned by the Big Creek 
Gap Company are underlain by coal, and 
that the high mountains between the Pine 
and Cumberland contain vertical sections 
of greater thickness of coal-measure rocks 
than are to be found anywhere else in 
the vast Appalachian field; that Walnut 
Mountain, on the land of the company— 
the western continuation of the Black 
Mountain and the Log Mountain of Ken- 
tucky—is thirty-three hundred feet above 
sea, and has two thousand feet of coal- 
measures above drainage; and that al- 
ready there has been developed the exist- 
ence of six coals of workable thickness 
above drainage level, five of them under- 
lying the entire twenty thousand acres, 
except where small portions have been 
cut away by the streams. 

The lowest coal above drainage—the 
Sharpe—presents an outcrop about twen- 
ty feet above the bed of the stream, and 
underlies the entire purchase. It has 
long been celebrated for domestic use in 
the locality. An entry driven in about 
sixty feet shows a twelve-inch cannel- 
coal with a five-inch soft shale, burning 
with a brilliant flame, and much used in 
Powell’s Valley; also a bituminous coal 
of forty-three-inch thickness, having a 
firm roof, cheaply minable, and yielding 
a coke of over ninety-three per cent. pure 
carbon. 

The next coal above is a cannel-coal 
having an outcrop on the Middle Fork of 
Big Creek of thirty-six inches, and on the 
north slope of the mountains, six miles 
off, of thirty-eight inches, showing a per- 
sistent bed throughout. 

Above this is the Douglass coal, an en- 
try of forty feet into which shows a thick- 
ness of fifty inches, with a good roof, and 
on the northern slope of the mountains, 
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at Cumberland River, a thickness of Sixty 
inches. This is a gas coal of great exe¢| 
lence, yielding also a coke, good, }) 

in sulphur. Above the Douglass js ,), 
unexplored section of great thicked 
showing coal stains and coals exposed 
but undeveloped. 

The uppermost coal discovered, a)\(j |). 
highest opened in Tennessee—the W |), 
Mountain coal—is a coking variety of 
perior quality, fifty-eight inches thic! 
though lying near the top of the mouyp. 
tain, protected by a sandstone roof. [| jx 
minable at a low cost, admirable for eas 
and is here found underlying som om 
thousand acres. 

As to the wealth of iron ores, it })as 
been said that the company owns about 
seven thousand acres in the valley and 
along the southern slopes of Cumberland 
Mountain. There is a continuous outer p 
of the soft red fossiliferous, or Clinton 
iron ore, ten miles long, nowhere at vari 
ous outcrops less than sixty inches thick 
of exceptional richness and purity, well 
located for cheap mining, and adjacent to 
the coal beds. Indeed, where it crosses 
Big Creek at the gap, it is only a mile 
from the coking coal. Lying from on 
to two hundred feet above the drainage 
level of the valley, where a railroad is to 
be constructed, and parallel to this road at 
a distance of a few hundred feet, this ore 
can be put on cars and delivered to the 
furnaces of Big Creek Gap at an estima 
ted cost of adollaraton. Of red ore two 
beds are known to be present. 

Parallel and near to the red fossilifer 
ous, there has been developed along the 
base of Cumberland Mountain a superior 
brown ore, the Limonite—the same as thiat 
used in the Low Moor, Longdale,.and 
other furnaces of the Clifton Forge dis- 
trict. This—the Oriskany — has been 
traced to within ten miles of the com- 
pany’s lands, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will be developed on tliem. 
At the beginning of this article it was 
stated that iron of superior quality was 
formerly made at Big Creek Gap, and 
found a ready market throughout central 
Kentucky. 

Parallel with-the ore and easily quar- 
riable is the subcarboniferous limestone, 
one thick stratum of which contains 
ninety-eight per cent. of carbonate of 
lime; so that, with liberal allowance for 
the cost of crude material, interest, wear 
and tear, it is estimated that iron can here 
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be made at as low a cost as anywhere in 
the United States, and that furnaces will 
; at yn advantage in freight in reaching 
sho markets of the Ohio Valley and the 
on ay South. Moreover, the various 
tim ors of this region attain a perfection 
eoldom equalled, and by a little clearing 

. of the stream, logs can be floated at 
ood tides to the Clinch and Tennessee 

.. To-day mills are shipping these 
ers all the way from Boston to the 
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yw 


tim 
Rocky Mountains. 
Sitnated in one of the most beautiful of 


valleys, twelve hundred feet above sea- 


level, surrounded by park-like forests and 
fertile valley lands, having an abundance 
of purest water and perfect drainage, with 
ron ore only a mile from coke, and a 
ble water gap giving easy passage for 
roads, Big Creek Gap develops pecul- 
strength and possibilities of impor- 
vhen its relation is shown to those 

es which will be, its natural markets, 
ind to the systems of railroads of which 
ill be the inevitable outlet. Within 
twenty miles of it lie three of the greatest 
railroad systems of the South. It is but 
thirty-eight miles from Knoxville, and 
t miles of low-grade road, through a 
fertile blue-grass valley, peopled by intel- 
ligent, prosperous farmers, will put it in 
connection with magnetic and specular 
ores for the making of steel, or with the 
mountain of Bessemer ore at Cranberry. 
Its coke is about three hundred miles 
nearer to the Sheffield and Decatur fur- 
naces than the Pocahontas coke which is 
now being shipped to them. It is nearer 
St. Louis and Chicago than their present 
sources of supply. It is the nearest point 
to the great coaling station for steamships 
now building at Brunswick, And it is 
one of the nearest bases of supply for Pen- 
sacola, which in turn is the nearest port 
of supply for Central and South America. 
No element of wealth or advantage of 
position seems lacking to make this place 
one of the controlling points of that vast 
commercial movement which is binding 
the North and the South together, and 
changing the relation of Kentucky to 
both, by making it the great highway of 
railway eonnection, the fresh centre of 
manufacture and distribution, and the 
lasting fountain-head of mineral supply. 
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VI. 
I have thus wished to call attention to 
that line of towns which are springing up 


in the mountain passes of the Cumber- 
land, and are making the backwoods of 
Kentucky the forefront of a new civiliza- 
tion. Through these three passes in the 
outer wall, and through that pass at Pine- 
ville in the inner wall behind Cumber- 
land Gap—through these four it is be- 
lieved that there must stream the rail- 
roads carrying to the South its timbers 
and coals; to the North its timbers, coal, 
and iron; and earrying to both from 
these towns, as independent centres cof 
manufacture, all those products the crude 
matenals of which exist in economic com- 
binations on the spot. 

It is idle to say that all these places 
cannot become important. The competi- 
tion will be keen, and the fittest will sur- 
vive; but all these are fit to survive, each 
having advantages of its own. Big Stone 
Gap lies so mucli nearer the East and the 
Atlantic seaboard; Big Creek Gap so 
much nearer the West and the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys and the Lakes; Cum- 
berland Gap and Pineville so much near- 
er an intermediate region. 

But I said at the outset that it was the 
human, not the industrial, problem to be 
solved by all this development that pos- 
sessed for me the main interest. I seem 
to see in the perforation and breaking 
up of Cumberland Mountain an event as 
decisive of the destiny of Kentucky as 
though the vast wall had fallen, destroy- 
ing the isolation of the State, bringing 
into it the new, and letting the old be 
scattered until it is lost. But while there 
is no space here to deal with those changes 
that are rapidly passing over Kentucky 
life and obliterating old manners and cus- 
toms, old types of character and ideals of 
life, old virtues and graces as well as old 
vices and horrors—there is a special topic 
too closely connected with the foregoing 
facts not to be considered: I mean the ef- 
fect of all this development upon the Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. 

The buying up of the mountain lands 
has of course unsettled a large part of 
these strange people. Already there has 
been formed among them a class of ten- 
ants paying rent and living in their old 
homes. But in the main there are three 
movements among them. Some desert 
the mountains altogether, and descend to 
the blue-grass region with a passion for 
farming. On county-court days in blue- 
grass towns it has been possible of late to 
notice this peculiar type mingling in the 
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market-places with the traditional type 
of blue-grass farmer. There is thus go- 
ing on, especially along the border coun- 
ties, a quiet interfusion of the two human 
elements of the Kentucky highlander and 
the Kentucky lowlander, so long distinct 
in blood, physique, history, and ideas of 
life. To less extent, the mountaineers go 
further west, beginning life again beyond 
the Mississippi. 

A second general tendency among them 
is to be absorbed by the civilization that is 
springing up in the mountains. They 
flock to these towns, keep store, are 
shrewd and active speculators in real es- 
tate, and successful developers of small 
capital. The first business house put up 
in the new Pineville was built by a moun- 
taineer. 

But the third, and, as far as I can learn, 


the most general movement among they 
is to retire at the approach of ciy ilization 
to remoter regions, where they may jjy, 
without criticism or observation {)).« 
reditary, squalid, unambitious, Stationary 
life. But to these retreats they mys; ;) 
time be followed, therefrom dislodged 
and again set agoing. Thus a whole rao, 
of people are being scattered, ahs bed 
civilized. You may go far before yoy Wi 

find a fact so full of consequences 
future of the State. 

Within a few years this common wea't} 
will be a hundred years old. Aj] jin all, 
it would seem that with the close of 
first century the old Kentucky passes 
away; and that the second century will 
bring in a new Kentucky—new in many 
ways, but new most of all on account of 
the civilization of the Cumberland. 
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HER HEART'S DESIRE. 


BY PAUL CARSON. 


NHERE comes a time in the life of 
nearly every married woman when 
she recalls her girlhood, compares it with 
her wifehood, and says, as the case may 
be, ‘‘ This is better than that,” or ‘‘ That 
was better than this.” Marriage means 
so much more to a woman than toa man. 
He has other interests in life; his mar- 
riage is an episode; to her it is all of life. 
If she be happily married, life offers no 
substitute for the happiness that is hers, 
while an unhappy marriage is a night 
that has no morning. It is not in the 
honey-moon, nor yet usually during the 
first year of married life, that the wife 
knows whether her marriage is a failure 
or a success; but some time she is pretty 
apt to ask herself the question, and to 
Honor Kent the time had come. It was 
one April night. Her husband had been 
home to dinner, and had gone ‘‘ down 
town,” as often happened. Honor had 
washed her dishes, put her six-months- 
old boy to sleep, and sat down to sew. 
It was a cold, rainy night, more like No- 
vember than April, and Honor shivered 
as she sat at her sewing. The Kents lived 
in a steam-heated flat, and that night the 
steam was low—suited, as often happens, 
to the season, not the weather. Now if 
she could have toasted her feet at a warm 
fire, while a tiny teakettle sung on the top 
of the stove; if a iittle table had stood at 


her elbow, with a bright light shining 
thereon—she might not have fallen into 
the brown-study that took possession of 
her, because the stove, the teakettle, the 
little table, and the lamp for generations 
have been the synonymes of domestic 
comfort and happiness; but instead of the 
pretty fire, a steam-radiator, which for ug 
liness stands unrivalled among tlie ap 
pliances for heating a room, sulked in a 
corner. Instead of a stand and a lamp 
Honor sat under a gas jet, while the 
dreary rain splashed against the window 
It might have been the absence of the tea 
kettle and the presence of the rain, but 
more likely it was because the time had 
come, that she dropped her work, leaned 
her head on her hand, and gave herself 
up to thoughts of the past and the pre 
sent. Not that she had done no thinking 
before, but she had steadfastly crowded 
some thoughts back during her married 
life; but to-night they rose up and de 
manded that she should listen, and Honor 
listened. She had been a country gir, 
the only daughter of a well-to-do farmer. 
and John Kent, recovering from a fever. 
had spent a summer on the farm, jad 
fallen in love with her, and in a year had 
married her and brought her to New 
York. John was in the insurance busi 
ness and getting a good salary, but he did 
not propose to be an insurance agent all 
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his life; so from the first Honor was in- 
structed as to the necessity for economy. 
He seemed to think rigid economy in his 
expenditure was more necessary 
than in his own. Fortunately she had 
heen carefully taught by a wise mother 
ew the value of money, and at the 
end of their three years of married life 
was quite a sum in the bank that 
come day Mr. Kent meant should be the 
stepp ng stone to fortune. 

it was not of future wealth and 
happiness that Mrs. Kent thought; her 
mind was dwelling on past disappoint- 
ment and present misery. Was her hus- 
band unkindtoher? By no means; John 
Kent was a gentleman, and unkindness 
toa woman he considered barbarism. He 
was always courteous in his manner to 
his wife. Whenshe asked him for money 
he gave it readily, and if he generally 
.dded a word of caution as to its expend- 
iture, that was only force of habit. He 
did not doubt Honor’s ability to spend the 
money wisely. As to loving his wife, 
that subject admitted of no argument. 
Of course he loved her, or why did he 
marry her? He never told her he loved 
her, that was hardly necessary after three 
years, and he called her ‘‘ Honor” more 
than ‘‘Dear.” Pet names were 


wife s 
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for babies, still she was not a baby that 
summer on the farm, and he called her 


several pet names then. He had lived in 
the city all his life, and had hundreds of 
acquaintanees, many of whom he would 
not care to introduce to his wife. Honor 
had few aequaintances. Mr. Kent spent 
many of his evenings ‘‘down-town,” not 
all of them, but more, Honor had noticed, 
since little Paul came, particularly even- 
ings when the baby preferred to perform 
a solo in a high key rather than sleep 
quietly in his erib. Mrs. Kent was left to 
quiet him as best she could, while his fa- 
ther went ‘‘down town” a “little while.” 
As the baby claimed her almost hourly, 
Honor, of course, rarely went out, and it 
became a common thing for John to say, 
T believe [ll go to the lecture to-night,” 
or, ‘* There’s a new play to-night. I be- 
lieve [ll drop in before I come home. 
Wish youcould gotoo.” But the fact that 
she could not go was no reason why he 
should stay at home. The majority of men 
are selfish; a wise wife will educate some 
of this out of her husband's nature. But 
Honor was not yet wise in that respect. 
She had been heretofore a loving, tender 
Vor. LXXXI.—No. 484.—54 
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little woman, with an idea that if she 
must suffer, she would suffer in silence. 

At length Mrs. Kent had gone over all 
this in detail, and she said, almost aloud, 
‘*T don’t know, maybe it is better as it is. 
If I had not married him, I should have 
been an old maid, for I could never have 
loved any one else half as well as I did 
him, and then I should have thought 
all my life that I had missed some- 
thing. Perhaps I loved him too well: 
they say a man only cares for what he 
ean’t get. I don’t know why he does 
not love me now as well as he did three 
years ago, but evidently he don’t. Well, 
I loved him; I wanted him; I have him; 
and there’s baby.” She went to the crib 
and bent over the sleeping child, and a 
tear dropped on the little fat cheek; she 
wiped it off softly. ‘‘Thank God!” she 
said; ‘‘you will never shed a woman's 
tears, my darling.” She went back to the 
chair and took up her sewing again, and her 
retrospections with it; but gradually her 
thoughts centred on her present griev- 
ances. ‘‘I hate the city,” she said, ‘‘ and 
these close little rooms, and the ugly ra- 
diators, and the gas, and—and the ele- 
vator,” she finished, with a sob. ‘‘I wish 
I were a girl again, and back on the farm. 
I haven't seen a dandelion since I was 
married, and this cold, wet night, if I 
could sit down by the kitchen stove, and 
see the fire burn and hear the teakettle 
sing, I believe I'd be happy.” 

‘* Without John and baby Paul ?” some- 
thing whispered. 

She stopped sewing again then, and 
thought intently. ‘‘ No,” she said; ‘‘it 
is better so, I guess—better to have John 
and Paul. I know baby loves me.” And 
then she heard her husband coming along 
the hall. She did not open the door for 
him as usual; she sat still until he came 
in. 

‘*Ah, Honor,” he said, ‘‘ working 
usual.” ; 

_ ie.” 

He looked at her in surprise. Her tone 
it was the indifferent 
voice of a stranger. He went out to the 
kitchen, and hung up his overcoat and 
spread his umbrella to dry. When he 
came back, Honor was folding her work 
and getting ready to go to bed. 

‘‘Have you been lonesome to-night?” 
he asked. ‘‘It's an ugly night to be out.” 

‘‘No,” she answered. ‘‘I had Paul and 
my thoughts.” 
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“The thoughts were pleasant ones, I 
hope?” He laughed. 

‘They were not,” she answered, calm- 

‘“They were of you.” 

** Well, upon my word!” flushing a lit- 
tle. ‘‘ Have I offended you in any way ?” 

**Not in the least,” coldly; and lifting 
the sleeping baby in her arms, she went 
into the bedroom and shut the door. 

Mr. Kent took up a magazine and be- 
gan to read, but he missed something. It 
was the first time Honor had left him 
without a good-night kiss. Two hours 
later he found her sleeping soundly. 

It was at the breakfast table the next 
morning. Paul, in his high chair, was in 
royal good-humor; Honor, in neat morn- 
ing dress, poured the coffee, talked to the 
babv, and calmly asked her husband to 
give her a small piece of ham. John said, 
‘**Honor, why didn’t you kiss me last 
night?” 

She laughed lightly. 
folks shouldn’t be silly.” 
of his own. 

**T thought,” a little stiffly, ‘‘that you 
liked to kiss me.” 

**Did you? Will you have another cup 
of coffee ?” 

‘*Thank you, yes.” 

After that they spoke of the weather, 
of the baby, of a recent book, Mr. Kent 
watching his wife gravely, and she never 
by any chance meeting his eyes. After 
a while, when he was ready to go, he kiss- 
ed Paul, and turned to his wife. 

‘Are you going to kiss me this morn- 
ing, Honor ?” 

‘*T think not.” 

He crossed the room, and laid both 
hands on her shoulders. ‘‘ My dear wife,” 
he said, ‘‘ will you tell me the meaning of 
all this?” 

‘*T hardly know myself, John,” she 
answered, but growing suddenly very 
pale. ‘I do not think I love you any 
more. 

John Kent's face grew perfectly white; 
he turned away from her without a word. 
He went out like a sleep-walker. 
in his office all the forenoon, and over 
and above the noise of the street below 
sounded the words, ‘‘I do not think I love 
you any more.” Men came in and said, 
‘Hello, Kent! what’s the matter? Sick?” 
And Kent said, ‘‘I’m not feeling well,” 
and roused himself to talk business. You 
think, perhaps, that Honor acted like a 
silly child, but a woman's life is made up 


ly. 
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It was a speech 
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of trifles, and this conduct of hers was the 
outcome of three years’ brooding oy, 
trifles, and these trifles, piled on, 
another, had grown into a great moi) 
It was not that she had been le 
that particular rainy night; it 
that the day before she had as! 
money for household expenses any 
cautioned to spend it wisely; it 
that her husband had been careless 
feelings, forgetful of her wishes one 
twice—it was simply a repetition « 
things, until suddenly, unreasonab 
haps, she had concluded that he « 
love her as in the early days of thei 
riage, and knowing that she was in every 
way as worthy of his love, even more 
worthy in that she was the mother of his 
child, her whole nature rose up in indig 
nant protest against his injustice, and for 
a time she felt that she could never Jay 
her lips on his again. Does it sgem like 
a great tempest from a small cloud: |i 
is the heart life of a woman that I am 
telling you about. Not what it might, 
could, or even ought to have been—just 
what it was. 

As I said, Mr. Kent was stunned. He 
did not know what he had said or done 
to merit such treatment from his wife 
He was satisfied with his married life, and 
he had supposed that she was. It takes 
some people a long time to get acquaint 
ed, and the fact that they happen to be 
married does not alter this truth in the 
least. Toward night he came out of his 
fit of abstraction and a feeling of anger 
succeeded it. 

He said mentally, ‘‘I rather think my 
wife will accept a kiss the next time | 
offer one,” and in that mood he went 
home. He had an idea, a hope really, 
that Honor would have recovered from 
her extraordinary display of temper dur 
ing the day, and be duly penitent upon 
his return, in which case he meant to be 
magnanimous and forgive her. But it 
was odd—she met him as if nothing had 
happened, except that she did not offer to 
kiss him; the dinner was perfect, lau! 
clean and rosy, laughing and crowing for 
his father to take him. Honor talked 
brightly of current events, for she man 
aged to keep herself posted on the daily 
news at least, but never a word bearing 
on the scene of the morning. Mr. Kent 
was puzzled. Hecould have managed an 
angry, sulky, or penitent wife. But this 
bright specimen of good-humored woman- 
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HER HEART'S DESIRE. 


vho treated him with the utmost 
y and kindness, and yet between 
and himself there seemed to be a 
ae wall, was a new _ experience. 
M tters went on in this way for several 
ind a hundred times a day John 
bered Honor’s words, ‘‘I do not 

nk | love you any more.” He did not 
believe it at first, but after a while he be- 
an to think that she spoke the truth, and 
the feeling of desolation that swept over 
him was not an enviable emotion. His 
heart sank when he realized at last that 
he had lost his wife’s love, and imme- 
diately it began to seem the most desir- 
able thing in the world to possess. He 
spent more of his evenings at home—his 
wife was such a curious study—he spent 
whole evenings watching her from be- 
hind his book or paper. Finally pride 
vielded, and one night after Paul was 
asleep he drew his chair close to Honor’s 
and said, ‘‘ Little wife, is it true that you 
don't love me any more ?” 

She looked at him steadily and replied, 
cravely, ‘I don’t know, John; that is a 
horrible thing for a wife to say, but I fear 
it is true.” 

‘What have I done?” 

“That is the misery of it. I do not 
think I could tell you a single thing you 
have said or done, except—you don’t love 
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me 
‘But, my dear girl, do. What ever 
put that idea into your head ?” 

[ don’t know,” wearily. ‘‘ You will 
say you love me, of course; that is the 
proper thing for married people to say; 
it’s only,”’ with a bitter little laugh, *‘ that 
[am not a well-regulated married wo- 
man, or I should have kept this awful 
feeling in my heart, and met you daily 
with a lieon my lips. I could not do it, 
Jolin,” passionately; ‘‘I must be honest 
with you if it kills me.” 

“Have I neglected you in any way ?” 
he asked, 

No, not more than most men neglect 
their wives.” 

‘But there has been neglect?” he per- 
sisted 
‘Do not let us discuss it,” she said. 

On the contrary, I think that is just 
what we should do. I did not know that 
you cared if I left you alone evenings, 
now that you have Paul.” 

‘I do not,” haughtily, 
care to be with me.” - 
‘And because I have taken an interest 


‘ 


‘if you do not 


in other things besides you and baby, you 
conclude that I do not love you. Is that 
it?” 

‘We might talk all night and not un- 
derstand each other,” she replied. ‘I 
feel that you don’t care for me as you 
used to do, and the knowledge has slain 
my affection for you; that is all I can 
say. I will not talk of it any more.” 

He looked at her white face, her com- 
pressed lips, and wisely decided that 
while she was in that frame of mind ar- 
gument was useless. He drew his chair 
away from her and took up his paper 
again. 

The next morning he went to an old 
lawyer, a friend of his father’s, and told 
him the story. 

‘‘And you have no idea what has 
caused this trouble ?” Mr. Bates asked. 

‘‘None. My wife thinks I have ceased 
to love her, and therefore she does not 
love me—that is the effect; the cause I 
have not yet learned.” 

‘*Most women go through a similar ex- 
perience,” replied the lawyer, ‘‘ but few 
are courageous enough to face the situ- 
ation and put their thoughts into words. 
The depth of your wife’s nature has given 
her strength to do this. She is a remark- 
able woman. Where did you find her?” 

‘*Don’t you remember? Down in the 
country, six miles from Farmington, that 
summer after I had the typhoid fever.”’ 

‘*Oh! to be sure! A farmer’s daugh- 
ter: an only child, isn’t she ?” 

* Fou” 

‘*Folks pretty well off ?” 

‘Yes. What's that got to do with it?” 
testily. 

‘*A good deal. The lady probably has 
considerable cultivation ?” 

‘*Do you suppose I would marry her 
otherwise? My wife would shine in any 
society,” proudly. 

‘*Of course. She had considerable at- 
tention before you married her, I pre- 
sume ?” 

‘* Naturally.” 

‘* You brought a cultivated woman, who 
had been accustomed to society and atten- 
tion, who had breathed the pure air and 
wandered over the green fields of the 
country, to New York, and shut her up in 
a steam-heated flat ?” 

‘‘Of course. What else could I do? 
She did not expect green fields in the 
city. She knew I was in moderate circum- 
stances.” 
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‘** How about a cottage in the suburbs ? 
Wouldn't cost any more, would it ?” 

‘*Notsomuch. But how could I come 
down to the club for my evening billiards, 
and live in the suburbs ?” 

** You didn’t drop the club, then, when 
you married ?” 

‘** Well, not entirely; and since our boy 
arrived I have dropped in there nearly 
every evening.” 

‘** You have a servant ?” 

‘‘No. We are economizing. Honor 
prefers to do our work, except the wash- 
ing andironing. It is not much.” 

‘*You have something laid up ?” 

“Oh yes,” enthusiastically. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Kent is a splendid manager, and I have 
added something to my bank account 
every month since our marriage.” 

‘* You give your wife an allowance for 
household expenses, so she won’t have to 
ask you for money? Women hate that.” 

‘**No-o,” hesitatingly. ‘* Honor is wel- 
come to all she needs. I never refuse her 
requests for money.” 

‘* Never tell her how tospend it either ?” 

Mr. Kent flushed, but answered hon- 
estly, ‘‘ I have cautioned her to spend the 
money wisely, certainly.” 

‘*Once or twice?” 

‘*No; almost always. I did not know 
she would care.” 

‘*No? How long since she has been 
home on a visit?” 

‘*Only once since our marriage—about 
a year after, I think. <A wife's place is 
with her husband, and I could not well 
leave my business.” 

‘*Now, John, don’t lose your temper 
while I sum up this case. Perhaps you 
had better not say anything till I finish.” 

Mr. Kent smiled uneasily. The law- 
yer’s sharp questions had already started 
a disagreeable train of thought. Light 
was already breaking on his intellect, and 
his wife’s state of mind was not half the 
mystery that it had been, but he replied, 
**T came here for advice, and I shall take 
it none the less willingly because it is un- 
palatable.” 

‘*“Well, now listen. You will have to 
win your wife’s heart over again. It may 
be a task of more or less difficulty. Ac- 
cording to your own statement you have 
been most thoroughly selfish all your mar- 
ried life. You admit that she is an ad- 
mirable manager, but you have never 
given her a cent since your marriage until 
she asked for it, and then you have in- 


structed her how to spend it. Could any. 
thing be more galling to a high 
woman? You have taken her aw 
her relatives and friends, and ke; 
your beck and call, because ‘a wif: 
is with her husband,’ except, I s 
when the husband is playing bil 
the club, or spending his time ag 
elsewhere. I wonder who has ent: 
her all this time? Probably her |), 
desire was a cottage in the suburbs 

flat in the heart of the city suit 
convenience better. Let me te! 
young man, the less a married ma 

rates his wife from his pleasures 1 

pier his married life will be. Ha 
steadily ignored her wishes for three years 
or so, she concludes that you don't love 
her, and her whole nature rises in revolt. 
and I don’t wonder. If I were not 
man myself I shouldn’t think you do, 
either. You had better win her forgiy, 
ness if you can, but it will take son 
sacrifice on your part. Send her and 
baby down home on a visit, then sit down 
and think what you ought to do, and if 
you can’t find out, come to me again 

To say that Mr. Kent was shocked at the 
photograph of himself which had been 
shown him does not half express his feel- 
ings. He was appalled. 

‘*T thank you for your summary of the 
case,” he said. ‘‘I plead guilty.” 

As he bowed himself out, Mr. Bates 
called after him, ‘‘ And say, Kent, don't 
forget that the accumulation of money 
should not be the sole object of a young 
man’s existence, especially when he has a 
wife and baby.” 


Spirited 


That night Mr. Kent said, ‘‘ Honor, 
wouldn’t you like to go down to your mo- 
ther a couple of weeks ?” 

The light that suddenly shone in her 
eyes answered him, but she said, quietly: 
“‘It is an expense. Besides, how would 
you get along ?” 

‘“*T can eat at a restaurant. The ex- 
pense don’t matter. You can go to-mor- 
row if you like; or would it take longer to 
get ready ?” 

“Tt is nothing to get ready,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘I should like to go if you real- 
ly mean it.” 

John got up and leaned over the back 
of the low rocker so he could look into 
her eyes. ‘‘ Honor, I would ask you to 
forgive me, but now that I realize what | 
have done I don’t know that you can; 
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darling "—the warm color flamed 
ce at. the endearing word—‘‘I 
, yery dearly. Won't you kiss 


was a woman just like the rest; 
s came into her eyes, and she lift- 

is to his. 
morning she and Paul went 
the country home. And the 
hn put in all the time he could 
om business during her absence 
sa wonder. He abandoned his club. 
he said, curtly, to inquiring 
He rented a cozy cottage, with 
awn in front and a nice yard at 
back. It was a long way out, to be 
ut not too far for a twice-a-day 
He moved the furniture from the 
nto it, making such additions as were 
Then he went after Honor 
baby. She was surprised and 
that he should come after her, 
and as they were driven away from the 
t she told him she was ‘‘ glad to get 


necess airy 
and tne 


‘We'll take a little drive,” he said, 
when she noticed that they were rolling 
outoftown. At length they stopped at the 
An intuition of the truth came 
to Honor before she reached the door, and 
when John led her into the parlor—there 
‘‘narlors” in those days-—she sat 
down on the most convenient resting- 
place, which happened to be the piano- 
stool, and cried. 

“Don’t you like it ?” said John. 

“Like it? It’s a p—p—paradise!” she 
sobbed; and then she put her arms around 
his neck, and eried harder than ever. 

There were tears in John’s eyes as he 
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were 
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said, ‘‘Do you think you can forgive me 
and love me again, dear ?”’ 

And this contradictory woman cried, 

‘Il always loved you, and—and Oh, 
dear !”—giving him a little shake—‘‘ you 
will just break my heart.” 

And somehow he understood just what 
she meant. 

After that they had a ‘‘talk,” and Hon- 
or told her husband all the bitterness that 
had been in her heart so long. 

John did not make many promises—it 
was not his way—but he said, ‘‘I feel like 
a man who has been roughly awakened 
from a sound sleep; but it is better to be 
awake.” 

Always after that ‘‘ talk” he gave Hon- 
or a generous allowance for household 
expenses, and she not infrequently sur- 
prised him with something he wanted, 
bought with money she had saved out of 
that allowance. He got so in the habit 
of spending his evenings at home alone 
with his family, or with the nice people 
that Honor got together at her modest 
little ‘‘evenings,” that it became quite a 
calamity to him when he was foreed to 
be absent. In time a stout German girl 
was added to their household, so that Hon- 
or need not be too closely confined. 

The Kents gave a little dinner, one 
night, at which Mr. Bates was present. 
The shrewd old lawyer's sharp eyes miss- 
ed none of the details in his host's house 
that make up a happy married life; but 
when chance favored him he said, ‘‘I 
suppose, John, that these days you won- 
der how you ever came to be such a fool.” 

And John answered, ‘‘ You are quite 
right.” 


1890. 


BY CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


oe whatever side one approaches 
Cambridge, the tower of the Harvard 
Memorial Hall is seen dominating the 


landscape. It is an appropriate emblem 
of the university. No other building in 
the United States is so rich in tender and 
noble personal and patriotic associations 

associations which, connecting the life 
of the university with the life of the na- 
tion, and indicating the intimate relation 
between ideal studies and unselfish char- 
acter, afford a perennial inspiration to 
high conduct. It is the monument of 


generous youth trained to the perform- 
ance of duty, and prompt to offer life, 
with all its promises and all its hopes, a 
willing sacrifice to the public good. The 
walls of the central hall are lined with in- 
scriptions that celebrate lofty virtues, and 
with tablets on which are recorded the 
names of those sons of Harvard who 
died for their country in the war of re- 
generation. In the whole world there 
is no other such impressive and affect- 
ing tribute to the virtues and services of 
youth. Through this hall every day a 
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majority of the undergraduate students 
pass and repass to and from the great ad- 
joining dining hall, whose windows are 
filled with the images of the scholars and 
poets and heroes of past times, and whose 
walls are adorned with the portraits of 
the worthies of the university who have 
served the cause of learning or of the 
state. He must be of a dull spirit who is 
not moved by the silent and familiar pre- 
sence of such incentives to excellence, and 
who at times does not feel his heart glow 
and quicken with the thought that, as a 
member of the university, he is an asso- 
ciate with men in whose characters and 
lives the worth of its teachings and influ- 
ence has been expressed, and that he is 
surrounded by a cloud of witnesses who 
claim of him that he show himself worthy 
to belong to their company. 

The importance of the relation of the 
university to the state, typified in Me- 
morial Hall, and conspicuously shown 
during the war, has been more obvious 
in the years that have followed, during 
which the university has shared in the 
growth of the nation, and exhibited 
changes corresponding to those which 
have taken place in the community at 
large. Its preceding history is that of 
preparation for this evolution. As the 
chief and oldest seat of learning in New 
England, and especially as pre-eminent in 
Massachusetts, and intimately connected 
with the State, its local foundations were 
solidly laid, and its superstructure framed 
in accord with those fundamental princi- 
ples of the commonwealth which have 
so largely contributed to the shaping of 
the character of the United States. The 
foundation was laid in 1636, and in 1650 a 
charter was granted by the General Court, 
under the seal of the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, establishing Harvard Col- 
lege as a corporation ‘for the advance- 
ment of all good literature, arts, and sci- 
ences,” and this charter, with an appen- 
dix passed in 1657, is now in force pre- 
cisely as first drafted, ‘‘the venerable 
source of collegiate authority” at the 
present day. Foundation and superstruc- 
ture were so constructed as to admit of 
extension without essential change of 
plan. They have been adapted and en- 
larged to answer to the new and increas- 
ing needs of new times, and never in any 
preceding period has the enlargement 
been so rapid or so great as in the last 
twenty years. This broad, nationalizing 


growth of the university has jot .. 
been fully recognized by the county» 
Old conceptions, true of the Ha, 
forty years ago, have not yet altogethe, 
given place to a correct understaiiding , 
its actual character. False conception, 
of it still prevail among large and jn), 
ential sections of the community. [i }\,. 
not yet secured from the nation the affe. 
tion, respect, and confidence which jt ¢, 
serves, and which it will not fail to obtajy 
in proportion as its true character becomes 
known. 

While experience is making it moro 
plain from year to year that the success 
ful working of popular institutions is de 
pendent on popular education, it is als 
proving that the quality and suflicieney 
of that education are dependent upon jy 
fluences that proceed from the superior in 
stitutions of learning. It is by means of 
the higher education which these offer. o; 
aim to offer to the limited number of 
their students, that the sources of the vey 
eral intellectual and moral life of the 
community are in large measure sup)lied 
and it is not too much to say that they 
consequently possess an importance be 
yond that of any other of our national in 
stitutions. But the influence of most of 
them is hampered by narrow means, |ocal 
limitations, or sectarian restrictions. The 
services which the numerous smaller co| 
leges perform in their respective localities 
are great, but it is impossible for them to 
offer to their students the advantages of 
truly liberal education. There are fey 
colleges in the United States that have 
such a position and such means as might 
justify them in claiming to do this, or to 
be regarded as national institutions of the 
higher education. 

In order to provide a liberal education, 
the term liberal must apply in the fullest 
sense to the institution itself. This must be 
free from every bond of party or sect, open 
upon equal terms to all students of what- 
ever race or social position. It must af- 
ford such assistance to poor students of 
good character and capacity as may en- 
able them to secure a full proportionate 
share of the opportunities it offers. And 
it must be so amply endowed as to main- 
tain varied, disinterested, and able instruc- 
tion in every important branch of learn- 
ing. Moreover, its life must be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the life of the 
state, through definite, long - establisled 
traditions of close association with it; and 
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ave proved the worth and power 


“+ mus 
a es cipline by the character of those 
“ ym has nurtured, and by the ser- 
wineg which they have rendered to the 
community. 

\ge adds to the influence and authority 
of a great institution of learning. ‘The 


rease in the sum of the associa 

ne that attach themselves to it from 
to age strengthens the force of its ap- 
the imagination, the culture of 

; one of the chief ends of its exist- 
Time, too, increases its resources. 

Many well-devoted persons,” says the 
Harvard charter of 1650, ‘‘ have been and 
dailv are moved and stirred up to give 
nd bestow sundry gifts, legacies, lands, 
| revenues for the advancement of all 


rood literature, arts, and sciences.” The 
stream of such bounty widens as it flows. 
With the natural growth of the commu- 

ty. the number of students increases. 


though this be true, and though the 

th of Harvard has been more rapid 
of late than ever before, it has not kept 
pace with the growth in numbers, in 
vealth, and in power of the nation. 
The main reasons of this fact are to be 
found in the general conditions of Amer- 
ican society during the past twenty years, 
rather than in the special conditions of 
the university. The fact, therefore, is not 
an exceptional one; it is true of all the 
leading institutions of pure learning in 
the United States, true of the whole sys- 
tem of the higher education, and it is of 
greater import to the nation at large than 
to the individual institutions themselves. 
Yet though their growth has not been 
comparatively in equal measure with that 
of the nation, it has been positively great. 
Among the obvious minor causes of the 
comparatively slow growth of the older 
colleges must be reckoned the establish- 
ment of a great number of local institu- 
tions more or less fitted to supply the de- 
mand for the higher learning in the- re- 
gions where they have been founded, and 
thus tending to diminish the resort of 
youth to the older and better equipped, 
but more distant and exacting institutions. 
The founding of many of these colleges is 
a natural result of the material and intel- 
lectual conditions of the community, and 
may, perhaps, be generally serviceable to 
the cause of education. It is only to be 
regretted when, as in such a case as the 
recent establishment of Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester, means are employed 
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for the foundation of a new institution 
which could more wisely have been used 
to strengthen and enlarge the old. For, 
however serviceable such a new institu- 
tion may become, the fact is not to be 
overlooked that its establishment involves 
a dissipation of wealth and of energy. 
Whatever is generous in the object of 
the founders would be far more effec- 
tively promoted if the wealth and ener- 
gy required for the foundation and car- 
rying on of the new institution were 
concentrated and applied in an already 
existing school of learning. The lam- 
entable waste involved in the needless 
duplication of the instruments of study, 
of buildings, libraries, and laboratories, 
would at least be avoided. But more 
than this, and of more essential impor- 
tance, no new school of learning in a re- 
gion where an old and vigorous one ex- 
ists can share in those traditions and 
associations of inestimable value in edu- 
cation—stimulating, elevating, and refin- 
ing—which inhere in an institution that 
has long been one of the chief sources of 
the higher intellectual and moral life of the 
community, and in the support of which 
the affections of many successive gener- 
ations have been engaged. These are 
things that neither money nor mere good- 
will can supply. 

Competition among institutions of 
learning is of no less importance than in 
other fields of activity for the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of accomplish- 
ment, but here, no less than elsewhere, 
competition may be pushed too far, and 
to the injury of all the competing parties. 
In the case of these institutions the dan- 
ger is not greater that through excessive 
competition the supply of pupils may be 
so divided as to be insuflicient in any 
one among them for its healthy life, than 
that the supply of competent teachers 
may be insufficient to meet the demand 
for a strong body of instructors. 

But while the multiplication of col- 
leges and so-called universities has of late 
done something to check the normal 
growth of the older schools of learning, 
a much more essential and important 
cause of the comparative slowness in the 
increase of their students is to be found 
in the general tendency of our recent civ- 
ilization to concentrate interest upon ma- 
terial aims, and to turn the most active 
and energetic intelligence of the commu- 
nity to the pursuit not of knowledge and 
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wisdom, but of wealth, and to the attain- 
ment of what are esteemed to be practical 
in distinction from the ideal objects of 
life. This tendency is no less obvious in 
the Old World than in the New. It is 
the most marked characteristic of our age. 
It must be reckoned with in all our con- 
siderations of the state of modern society, 
in our political speculations, in our esti- 
mates of the worth of life in our own 
times. It may be deplored by those who 
cherish the high opportunities of human 
existence, but it must be accepted as the 
inevitable and irresistible drift of the age, 
and those who hold life as meaning more 
than bread must set themselves, not to the 
vain work of stemming the current, but 
of so directing its force that in the long- 
run it may be rendered beneficial to those 
objects for which the best men in all times 
have striven. It is vain to keep back the 
inundation of the Nile, but some of the su- 
perabundant waters may be so turned as 
to fertilize the sands, and to change the 
flood from an instrument of ruin to a 
means of welfare. Egypt, said Herodo- 
tus, is the gift of the Nile. 

One of the results of the rapid and 
brilliant development of the material re- 
sources of the world, and of the natural 
desire which it has stimulated in all 
classes to secure a share in the growing 
wealth, has been the increased eagerness 


‘of youth to enter at an early age upon 


the pursuits, professional or other, which 
lead directly to the obtaining of a liveli- 
hood and the acquisition of money. The 
time spent in acquiring general culture 
and mental resources that have no imme- 
diate relation to getting on in the world 
seems as if wasted to those whose desires 
are set upon speedy advancement in the 
career of fortune, and they turn from the 
college or university to the professional 
school or the business office. This dispo- 
sition has been confirmed by the corre- 
spondingly rapid development of science 
during the past half-century, which has 
led to a higher standard of purely pro- 
fessional training, and to the consequent 
necessity for a longer period of prelimi- 
nary professional study than was former- 
ly requisite. The term of study in the 
professional schools now needed to equip 
the student for his work is longer by one 
year at least, often by two years, than was 
deemed necessary thirty years ago. A 
steady pressure is exerted for the lessen- 
ing of the term of general education in 


order to secure more time for spec 
ing, and many a young man, in |iaste 4, 
enter his profession, gives up altogether 
the undergraduate course of study, 1, 
doubtedly, as regards not only the jng 
vidual but also the general intel lec{ ia) }j;, 
of the community, this is to be recretieg 
The difficulty is augmented by the 
that the standard for entrance to the y, 
dergraduate department of our univers} 
ties has during the same period been con 
siderably raised, with the effect of increas 
ing the average age of the undergraduate 
students by one or two years. The read 
justment of the proportions of time giyey 
to general culture and to special training 
and the best distribution between then 
of the period allotted to education, is one 
of the most serious problems for those 
now engaged in the conduct of our uni. 
versities. The lead in raising the stand 
ard of our professional schools, as wel] 
as of the undergraduate department, has 
throughout been taken by Harvard 

But while the universities must yr. 
spond, if they are to perform their great 
public function aright, to the demands 
of the community, they are also required 
to recognize its needs, and more especially 
those which must be supplied if its higher 
life is to be duly maintained. They must 
guide and lead, not merely follow the 
general direction of the national progress 
Their proper work is not only one of teac)) 
ing, but of inspiration as well. It is for 
them to enforce the conviction upon their 
students, and through them upon the com 
munity, that mere material prosperity af 
fords no solid basis for the permanent 
welfare of a nation. The very continu 
ance of this prosperity depends on the 
intelligence and character of the people, 
and thus the institutions that are devoted 
to the cultivation of the intelligence and 
of the moral faculties are, even from a 
material and selfish point of view, the 
most important institutions of the coun- 
try, and those which have the highest 
claim on the support of all who are en- 
gaged in the acquisition of wealth, no less 
than of those who cherish high ideals of 
national character, who believe in the su- 
premacy of spiritual achievement, and 
who know that ‘‘ wisdom exalteth them 
to honor that hold her fast.” 

But although the resort of youth to the 
higher institutions of learning is by no 
means what it ought to be, compared 
with the growth in wealth and the in- 
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crease in population of the country, nor 
what is needed for the protection of its 
material interests, and for the improve- 
ment of its civilization, yet the number of 
voung men who yearly frequent them is 
»ot inconsiderable. In the present year, 
1390, there are 2079 enrolled at Harvard, 
of whom 1271 are in the undergraduate 
department. They come from forty States 
and Territories of the Union, and a few 
from foreign countries. They represent 
every grade in society, from poor to rich; 
evert variety of creed—Orthodox, Liberal, 
Roman Catholic, Agnostic, Jew; every 
shade of political opinion ; and they meet 
and mingle on terms of even more com- 
plete equality than those which common- 
ly exist in society. There is no commu- 
nity in which artificial distinctions have 
less influence, and probably there is no one 
of the larger colleges of the land in which 
simple collegiate divisions, such as those 
of the annual classes and of college socie- 
ties, have less effect in creating distinc- 
tions in the ranks of the students. Stu- 
dent life at Harvard is essentially and 
healthily democratic. In all departments, 
alike of study or of sport, there are no 
marked distinctions except the natural 
ones of character and capacity. The rich 
student undoubtedly has some advan- 
tages over the poor, but they are for the 
most part either strictly personal, as in 
the ability to spend more for amusement 
and in the gratification of special tastes, 
or they enable him to belong to the more 
expensive and exclusive, but otherwise in 
general less desirable clubs. If he be an 
attractive fellow in bearing and manners, 
they assist him in gaining a more or less 
factitious popularity. But the disadvan- 
tages of narrow means are less obvious 
and less felt at Harvard than in society 
at large, and a youth of independent and 
reasonable character need never suffer 
there from any hurt to his feelings be- 
cause of his poverty. Of course, in col- 
lege, as in the world, there are heart-burn- 
ings produced by the differences in wealth 
and social position, but, on the whole, the 
relations of the students with each other 
are simple, manly, and determined by 
character and manners rather than by 
any other considerations. 

The evil influence of wealth is more 
felt here, as in other universities, in an- 
other way. Many parents who have ac- 
quired riches rapidly, and are desirous of 
obtaining social position and considera- 
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tion for their sons, send them to college 
for this end quite as much as with an 
aim to a solid education, and supply them 
with incomes far beyond their legitimate 
needs. These youths form a small and 
unfortunate section of the college com- 
munity, exposed to extraordinary tempta- 
tion, and often unfitted by domestic train- 
ing to resist it. They naturally fall into 
extravagant expenditure that leads to self- 
indulgence, waste of time, neglect of op- 
portunity, and in some cases to immoral 
habits. They set a bad example which is 
not without effect. They raise the stand- 
ard of expense even for those who are 
supplied with but a moderate and appro- 
priate income. In the courses of study 
which they nominally pursue they are a 
hinderance to the progress of the industri- 
ous members of the class. They contrib- 
ute little or nothing to the welfare of the 
college. But, on the other hand, they 
themselves not infrequently derive dis- 
tinct benefit from their college experience. 
They could probably find nowhere else so 
little false regard for wealth; they are 
for the time members of a community in 
which other distinctions have a legitimate 
superiority; they are made aware of the 
existence of higher ideals than those 
which riches constitute or enable their 
owner to attain; they are subjected to a 
discipline which the outer world of socie- 
ty does not afford; the existence and the 
power of things of the intelligence are 
forced upon their attention, and it not in- 
frequently happens that some intellectual 
interest is awnkened in their minds, and 
they leave college with some mental re- 
sources and some respect for the nobler 
use and ends of life, which, without a col- 
lege course, they might never have gained. 
One fact of much importance which 
has been very noticeable in recent years 
is the marked improvement in the general 
spirit and temper of the undergraduate 
body. This seems mainly due to three 
causes—the raising of the average age of 
the students; the establishment of the elec- 
tive system, which requires each of them to 
select and determine his course of study; 
and, above all, to the policy introduced 
and now firmly established at Harvard 
of treating the students as capable of self- 
government and responsible for their own 
conduct. Nowhere else is the student 
more independent and more trusted than 
at Harvard. He is treated not asa child, 
but as a man, and the good results which 
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have followed from this policy are obvi- 
ous in the improved order, the increased 
industry, and the readier submission to 
authority that prevail throughout the 
university. Among twelve or fifteen 
hundred youths, most of them just re- 
leased from the strict discipline of school, 
or the immediate control of their parents, 
there will, of course, be some incapable 
of meeting the responsibility of indepen- 
dence, and of making good use of its op- 
portunities. There are some men who 
never outgrow a childish habit of mind. 
But, as a whole, with few exceptions, the 
students show themselves worthy of the 
confidence reposed in them. Even those 
who enter college children in disposition 
soon learn the folly of prolonged childish- 
ness, and acquire a manlier temper. The 
test to which the students are subjected 
by becoming at once masters of their own 
lives is a severe one. Some fail under 
it; but its effect in developing moral char- 
acter, through the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, is unquestionably beneficial 
to a great majority. Harvard College 
is not the place for a youth of weak 
will, or of convictions in regard to right 
and wrong that rest on artificial sup- 
ports. Parents who wish their sons to 
be constrained to virtue by external obser- 
vances and formal penalties should not 
send them hither. It is indeed true that 
the domestic training and the schoo] edu- 
cation of the actual generation of Ameri- 
can children are often lamentably want- 
ing in respect to the simplest elements of 
sound character, and many parents look 
to the college to make good defects due 
to their own inefficiency or neglect. But 
this is a charge which the college cannot 
undertake by direct means. It must as- 
sume that the youth of eighteen or nine- 
teen years old who enters its gates no long- 
er needs to be treated as an infant. Usu- 
ally this assumption is‘correct. It would 
be difficult to find a better-behaved and 
better-mannered body of fifteen hundred 
young men than the students at Cam- 
bridge. Offences against good order in 
college are rare; against good civic order 
still rarer. The high spirits incident to 
youth occasionally manifest themselves 
in exuberant display and in reckless con- 
duct, but lively animal spirits are not 
characteristic of the American tempera- 
ment, and there is too little rather than 
too much of genuine gayety and jollity 
in college life. Harvard students have 
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outgrown some of the childish follies the 
display of which was not long ago assert. 
ed as a cherished right, but they sti|] hold 
with silly persistence to a few sury ' 
customs inconsistent with the p: 
spirit of good feeling and good sengp 
The initiations into certain societies «;)) 
exhibit something of stupid folly, and ae 
casionally of brutal inconsiderateye 
but they do not belong properly with ti, 
present order of things, and their gy». 
pression may be looked for before joy 
as a result of the common-sense ang 
right feeling of the students themselyes 
The intention to behave like gentlemen 
is strong among them, and the Spirit of 
gentlemanliness is, perhaps, as vigorous 
among them and as widely diffused as 
in society at large. The sense of honor 
is apt to be blunt outside as well as jp. 
side college walls, and it is not to be ex. 
pected that students should have a keep. 
er perception of the fine and incessant re. 
quirements of personal honor than that 
which prevails in the world from which 
they come. 

The dependence of health and vigor of 
mind upon health and vigor of body is 
now the fundamental proposition in every 
rational scheme of education. The pro- 
vision made at Harvard for the exercise 
required for health and for normal pliysi- 
cal development is probably as thorough, 
complete, and intelligent as can be found 
in any institution of learning. It marks 
a new stage in the improvement of the 
university as a place of education, and 
there is nothing in which the life of the 
student of to-day differs more widely 
from that of preceding generations of 
American undergraduates than in the 
attention given to the care of the body, 
in the large share which athletic sports 
hold among college interests, and in the 
strong feeling aroused by athletic compe- 
titions. The rivalry of the different uni- 
versities and colleges in athletic contests 
reminds the scholar of the similar rival 
ries among the cities of Greece, but our 
college games wait still for their Pindar 
to sing the spirit of beautiful youth, with 
its desire set upon valor and honorable 
deeds, and the delightful fame that ac- 
companies them. 

College games and athletic sports pro- 
perly regarded are at once promotive of 
the intellectual interests of the students 
and subordinate to them. They are the 
sports of gentlemen who do not aim at 
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college discipline and amusement are les- 
sened and its character is degraded in 
roportion as the participants in it strive 
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ae excellence other than that which may 


be attained by a youth who does not al- 
low it to become the chief object of his 
efforts, but who holds it in its right place 
as a pleasant and animating recreation 
anda manly accomplishment. Fair play, 
honor to opponents, cheerful acceptance 
of defeat, modest acceptance of victory, 
are conditions essential to contests be- 
tween gentlemen, and if they cannot be 
secured in intercollegiate contests, these 
contests must cease. The entrance of the 
professional spirit into college athletics 
has tended to promote the vice, now com- 
mon, of betting upon the issue of the 
games. Harvard is now taking the lead 
in the reform of the objectionable prac- 
tices that have lowered the character of 
college athletic sports. 

But while athletics have of late occu- 
pied a larger share of public attention 
than the other parts of college training, 
and have seemed consequently to have a 
disproportionate development in college 
life, the progress of Harvard since the 
war as an institution of mental education 
and of learning, and its advance toward 
the position of a true university, have 
been such as greatly to change its rela- 
tive position to all other institutions of a 
similar sort in the United States. The 
last twenty years have been a period of 
transition for Harvard from the tradition- 
al narrow academic system to a new, 
liberal, and comprehensive system, in 
which the ideal of an American universi- 
ty—a different ideal from the English or 
the German—is gradually working itself 
out. The result is not yet complete, the 
ideal not yet realized, so far as the reali- 
zation of such an ideal may be possible, 
but the progress toward it is steady. No 
work of greater importance to the nation 
has been going on anywhere during this 
time. It deserves far greater popular at- 
tention than it has received, far greater 
popular support. Harvard has become 
an institution in which an American may 
feel a legitimate pride. 
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An outline can render but little of the 
life of a great figure, but it may show its 
proportions. In her undergraduate de- 
partment Harvard offers this year one 
hundred and eighty full elective courses 
of instruction, each requiring attendance 
of three hours a week at recitation or lec- 
ture. The main intent of an undergrad- 
uate student should be to secure instruc- 
tion in those branches of knowledge likely 
to be most serviceable for the general cult- 
ure of his mind, and for providing him 
with intellectual tastes and resources. It 
is a misuse of rare opportunities if he con- 
fines himself to studies of a technically 
scientific character, or to such as partake 
of the character of the professional studies 
to which he intends to give his later years 
of preparation for life in the world. It 
may, indeed, be his misfortune that, 
obliged by narrow means to hasten his 
entrance to a profession that shall provide 
him with a livelihood, he is compelled to 
neglect the generous and _ liberalizing 
studies of letters and the arts, studies 
known collectively under the fortunate 
term of the humanities, in order to con- 
centrate himself on special lines of pro- 
fessional work. But everything is done 
at Harvard to prevent or to diminish this 
necessity by the provision of scholarships 
by which a considerable part of the cost 
of his education is lifted from the shoul- 
ders of the poor, industrious, and capable 
student. The cost of living at Harvard 
on the most economical basis consistent 
with health, and including the tuition fee 
of $150, may be set at from $400 to $475 
ayear. In this sum are not included the 
expenses of the long vacation or the cost 
of clothes. Every year not less than one 
hundred and twenty-five scholarships, to 
the aggregate amount of $29,590, and va- 
rying in individual amount from $90 to 
$300, are distributed to needy and merito- 
rious students, so that the actual cost of 
education at Harvard for such a student, 
receiving a scholarship of the average 
value of $236, need not be more than about 
the samesum. Hecan, without excessive 
labor, secure his degree of A.B. in three 
years, and if he has been wise in the se- 
lection of his studies, he will be able to 
enter one of the professional schools al- 
ready in possession of faculties disciplined 
by serious training, and of a general men- 
tal culture of inestimable worth for the 
happiness and refinement, of life. 
The number of teachers giving iustruc- 
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tion in the undergraduate department and 
the graduate school is not far from one 
hundred, and they are roughly divided 
among the different branches of learning 
as follows: 
Ancient History, Languages, and Literature. 16 
Modern Language, Literature, and Arts... 22 
Modern History and Political Economy.... 15 
Metaphysics and Ethics .............06. 6 
Mathematics 9 
Natural Science and Chemistry .......... 24 
Physical Science 


The courses of study offered this year 
for undergraduate and graduate students 
(not including the professional schools) 
are 216 in number. 

Ample provision, on a scale not attained 
elsewhere in America, is made for the 
needs of scientific instruction in the bio- 
logical, chemical, and physical labora- 
tories, in the geological and mineralogical 
cabinets, in the collections of natural his- 
tory, and in the botanical gardens. But 
the centre of the intellectual life of the 
university is to be found in the library, 
which, under the charge of its present 
eminent librarian, Mr. Justin Winsor, is 
administered with a liberality and efficien- 
cy unparalleled in any collegiate library 
in the world. The college library proper 
now contains about 270,000 volumes and 
about 260,000 pamphlets, and if the libra- 
ries of the separate schools and class- 
rooms be added, the total number of vol- 
umes falls little short of 360,000. The 
accessions to the library proper during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1889 inclusive 
have been at the rate of something over 
11,000 volumes annually. The number 
of persons making use of the library stead- 
ily increases from year to year. Fourteen 
years ago 57 per cent. of the students made 
use of it, in 1887-8 the proportion for the 
whole college had increased to 89 per cent., 
for the three upper classes to 97 per cent. ; 
in 1888-9 the respective numbers were 87 
per cent. and 95 per cent. A more strik- 
ing illustration of the general intellectual 
activity of the undergraduates could hard- 
ly be found. Every student is allowed 
to take out three volumes at a time, and 
to change them as often as he may desire. 
The total number of volumes taken out in 
1887-8 was 65,639; in 1888-9 it was 68,892. 
The use of books within the library itself 
is constant and increasing. Every facil- 
ity is provided to make its stores accessi- 
ble and serviceable to the utmost degree. 
There can hardly be a greater advantage 


to the young student, no less than to the 
old, than this placing at his free dig, Dosa 

of the treasures of a great libr: ary, and 
there is nothing in which a greater gop, 
trast is afforded to the common Practice 
of most foreign universities. The a4 
vanced student who returns to H: 
after a residence abroad ‘inds in its open 
library a compensation for whateve; other 
advantages a foreign seat of learning may 
offer. In this administration of its }j} ra. 
ry Harvard has set a needed and bene. 
ficial example to all other institution 
learning. A natural doubt may, hoy. 
ever, arise as to whether a young student. 

unaccustomed to the use of books, is ]ike] ly 
to make judicious use of the opportunity 

thus put within his reach; but it is to be 
remembered that his use will generally be 
guided in the first instance by the direc. 

tions of his instructors, and that he will 
thus gradually learn how to help himsel! 
in the vast choice set before him of the 
books fitted for his needs or his entertain 

ment. 

The advice and assistance of teachers ig 
not confined to the class-room or the mat- 
ter of studies. Under a provision lately 
put in effect every student on his entrance 
to college is referred to a member of the 
Faculty, who will act as his adviser in re- 
gard to all matters in which he may stand 
in need of counsel, such, for instance. asa 
judicious scheme and choice of courses of 
study, and the best use of his time and op- 
portunities in college in view of his pro- 
posed aims in after-life, or as to his social, 
economical, and moral interests. The 
student is thus brought at once into kind- 
ly and humane relations with a represent: 
ative of the college authorities, and no 
parent need be afraid, lest, in sending his 
son to Harvard, he should be left without 
the help of judicious, disinterested, and 
friendly counsel. 

The progress of the university as a true 
school of learning has been nowhere 
more marked of late than in the improve- 
ment of its professional schools. In the 
Law and Medical schools this has been 
brought about mainly by the raising of 
the requirements of admission to them, 
by better methods and enlarged scope of 
instruction, by the introduction of thor 
ough examinations, and by insisting upon 
a longer period of study as preliminary 
to the obtaining of a degree. Thie re- 
quired term of instruction is now at least 
one year longer than it was twenty years 
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ago. The change thus wrought in these 
<chools is radical, and their example has 
done much to raise the standard of pro- 
fessional education throughout the coun- 
try. In the Divinity School the change 
has been not less remarkable. The pro- 
fessors have been drawn without prefer- 
ence from denominations of widely dif- 
fering creeds, orthodox and liberal alike ; 
they have worked together in perfect 
harmony; the long tradition of high 
learning in the profession has been main- 
tained by them, while their number has 
been increased, and the range of instruc- 
tion enlarged. The instructors, no less 
than the pupils, have felt the benefit of 
these changes, and the spirit of energetic 
industry which animates all the schools 
reacts to its advantage upon the under- 
graduate department. 

But the most important development 
of the university in late years has been 
that of what is now known as the Grad- 
uate School, that is, the department of 
advanced studies pursued by graduates 
who intend to devote themselves to teach- 
ing, or to independent investigation and 
research in some one of the higher branch- 
es of knowledge, or to general self-cult- 
ure. The importance of these studies as 
essential to the progress of civilization is 
felt in proportion to the growth of the 
nation in wealth and material power. 
The United States cannot maintain an 
equal position with other nations in this 
progress except by the fostering of these 
highest intellectual pursuits, and no duty 
is more imperative upon our leading 
schools of learning than to offer the best 
attainable instruction in those studies by 
which knowledge may. be increased, the 
level of intellectual life elevated, and the 
consequent moral improvement of the 
community secured. The teachers capa- 
ble of giving this indispensable instruc- 
tion are comparatively few, and the 
means for providing them with.appropri- 
ate salaries, as well as with the leisure 
requisite for their own progress, are 
scanty as yet in every American institu- 
tion of learning. It is not claiming too 
much to say that Harvard is, in these re- 
spects, at least not inferior to any other 
in the United States. Indeed, in certain 
respects she distinctly leads the advance; 
for she embraces within the university 
not only the schools of professional 
training, but also a collection of separate 
institutions devoted to the increase of 
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special knowledge, and so equipped as to 
make them the rivals of the best that 
could be brought into comparison with 
them in any country. Such is the Muse- 
um of Comparative Zoology, whose mag- 
nificent collections, due to the genius, 
the labors, and the liberality of the two 
Agassiz, father and son, afford to the 
student of zoology means as ample and 
as well arranged to assist him in the prog- 
ress of his studies as any museum in the 
world; such, too, is the Botanical Muse- 
um, established by the great master of 
American botany, Asa Gray, and pre- 
sided over by teachers worthy of their 
master; such are the Chemical Labora- 
tory, and the Jefferson Physical Labora- 
tory, in which the most modern means 
and appliances are provided for the prose- 
cution of a science that with astonishing 
rapidity is extending its triumphs in the 
conquest of new fields from nature; such 
is the Observatory, for which the genius 
and devotion of successive directors, and 
the generous endowments of private per- 
sons, have secured a position in the first 
rank of astronomical observatories. All 
these and other important subsidiary in- 
stitutions are open to pupils prepared to 
take advantage of the means of instruc- 
tion which they offer. For students of 
other subjects in science, and of literature 
and philosophy, advanced instruction is 
provided according to their needs and pro- 
ficiency, while the resources which the 
library affords are even more important 
to the graduate than the undergraduate 
student. The school is strengthened by 
fellowships and scholarships which have 
been endowed by benefactors of the uni- 
versity, ‘‘for the encouragement,” to bor- 
row the terms of one of these endow- 
ments, ‘‘of a higher, broader, and more 
thorough scholarship than is required or 
expected of undergraduates in all sound 
literature or learning,” or, in the words of 
another of the deeds of gift, ‘‘ for assisting 
to support one or more pupils... .pref- 
erably such as shall express the determina- 
tion to devote their lives to the advance- 
ment of theoretic science and original 
investigation.” In the present year there 
are 112 students registered in this depart- 
ment,and there seems to be good reason 
to anticipate that its growth will hence- 
forth be steady. To raise the standard of 
intellectual work in this country nearer 
to the highest level attained by it else- 
where, to attract disinterested scholars in 
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greater numbers, men who pursue their 
studies primarily for the sake of pure 
learning, and not for a livelihood, schol- 
ars who in their turn shall lead the ad- 
vance of knowledge, and help to supply 
the ever-increasing need of higher intel- 
ligence and better culture, of competent 
criticism, efficient suggestion and wise 
leadership in politics and in society, men 
who shall keep alive in themselves and 
quicken in others the best ideals of indi- 
vidual and national life, who shall be fit- 
ted to guide and help and instruct and in- 
spire the youth of each generation—this is 
the chief problem which Harvard and 
other of our principal schools of learning 
are now engaged in solving. 

The real vitality of a university de- 
serving of the name depends, indeed, not 
so much on the excellence and abundance 
of the direct guidance which it offers 
along the most advanced lines of the ever- 
advancing forces of learning, as upon 
the spirit with which it inspires its stu- 
dents. The highest end of the highest 
education is not anything which can be 
directly taught, but is the consummation 
of all studies. It is the final result of 
intellectual culture in the development 
of the breadth, serenity, and solidity of 
mind, and in the attainment of that com- 
plete self-possession which finds expres- 
sion in character. To secure this end, 
one means, above all, is requisite, which 
has, strangely enough, been greatly neg- 
lected in our schemes of education, name- 
ly, the culture of the faculty of imagi- 
nation. For it is by means of this fac- 
ulty, acting in conjunction with and under 
the control of reason, that the true na- 
ture and relative importance of the ob- 
jects of study are to be discovered, and 
the attainment of knowledge for practi- 
cal use brought into connection with the 
pursuit of truth as the intellectual basis 
of conduct. The largest acquisitions of 
knowledge remain barren unless quick- 
ened by the imagination into vital ele- 
ments of moral discipline and growth. 
The activity of the imagination is needed 
not more for the interpretation of history 
than for the appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of literature and the fine arts, whose 
chief interest consists not in their works 
as independent products, but as expres- 
sions of the inner life and highest powers 
of man; it is needed not more for the rec- 
ognition of the nature and the discovery 
of the solution of social problems than 


for the ordering of the multifarious facts 
of the exact sciences so as to discriminat. 
the principles or laws of which each fae 
is an illustration. Mathematics. physics 
and natural science, philology in its wiges 
acceptance, all mere knowledge, in fine. a; 
fords the material for the ultimate wor os 
the imagination, and it is therefore the cult. 
ure of the imagination which, if the aq 
vanced courses of study in the university 
are to be properly ordered, demands atiey, 
tion beyond that which, in the oldest ang 

most famous institutions of learning, has 

hitherto been accorded to it. The neglec 

with which the studies directly contri)yy 

ting to this culture have been treated js 

easily to be accounted for historically, and 

the conditions of our actual civilization 

are hardly more favorable for them than 

those of the past have been. It is true. 

indeed, that their need has become more 
obvious with the splendid rapidity of the 
progress in mere knowledge characteris. 
tic of our own times. Progress in know 

ledge does not necessarily involve a cor- 
responding contemporaneous progress in 
intelligence, wisdom, and virtue; on the 
contrary, its common, immediate, and di- 
rect effect is to strengthen the forces of 
materialism, and the chief efforts of our 
higher institutions of leafning should 
therefore be directed to provide such edu- 
cation as may serve more or less to coun- 
teract this prevailing tendency. And 
this education is to be found, and found 
only, in the intelligent and comprelen- 
sive study of those arts in which men 
have sought to express themselves— 
their thoughts, feelings, and emotions— 
in forms of beauty. For it is these arts 
which set the standard of human attain- 
ment, and it is the study of them that af- 
fords the best culture of the imagination. 
This study should be regarded as the prop- 
er accompaniment and crown of all other 
studies. All others are enlightened and 
elevated by it. The studies that nourish 
the soul, that afford permanent resources 
of delight and recreation, that maintain 
ideals of conduct, and develop those sym- 
pathies upon which the progress and wel- 
fare of society depend, are the studies that 
quicken and nourish the imagination and 
are vivified and moralized by it. The 
greatest need of Harvard, as of other uni- 
versities, at the present time, is that of en- 
dowments for fuller instruction in the 
learning which tends to the direct culti- 
vation of this faculty. 
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A striking illustration of the general 
indifference to it is afforded at Harvard by 
the disregard of the influence of architect- 

as an element in education, as shown 
‘» the character of the buildings erected 
in the last half-century, and which are 
evidences of the material prosperity of 
the university. Harvard by no means 
stands alone in her neglect in this respect. 
No one denies that their surroundings 
have a subtle and strong though perhaps 
unconsciously received influence upon the 
sposition of men. No one denies that 
culture of the eye in the recognition and 
appreciation of beauties of form, coler, 
and proportion is desirable; that the plea- 
sure if not the happiness of life is in- 
creased by enjoyment of these things. 
No one denies that noble and beautiful 
buildings, in noble association and well 
designed for the purposes for which they 
are intended, become more and more 
impressive from generation to generation 
as they become more richly invested 
with associations of human interest. The 
youth who lives surrounded by beautiful 
and dignified buildings to which inspir- 
ing memories belong cannot but be 
strongly affected, less or more, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, according to his na- 
tive sensibilities and perceptions, by the 
constant presence of objects that, while 
pleasing and refining the eye, cultivate 
his sense of beauty, and arouse not mere- 
ly poetic emotion, but his sympathy with 
the spirit and generous efforts of his dis- 
tant predecessors. His inward nature 
takes on an impress from the outer sight. 
He may need help at first to discern the 
expression in the work of the beauty 
which it embodies, but he needs no help 
to feel its dignity and venerableness. The 
value of the influence of noble archi- 
tecture, simple as it may be, at a great 
seat of education, especially in our coun- 
try, is hardly to be overestimated; and 
yet it has been either absolutely disre- 
garded at Harvard, or, if recognized, the 
attempt to secure buildings that should 
exert this influence has been little short of 
total failure. If some great benefactor of 
the university should arise, ready to do a 
work that should hand down his name in 
ever-increasing honor with posterity, he 
might require the destruction of all the 
buildings erected in the last half-century, 
and their reconstruction with simple and 
beautiful design, in mutually helpful, 
harmonious, and effective reiation to each 
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other, so that the outward aspect of the 
university should better consist with its 
object as a place for the best education of 
the youth of the nation. Such a superb 
work of patriotism is hardly to be expect- 
ed in this generation, but at some time it 
must be accomplished, by individual or by 
public means, if the university is ever to 
fulfil one of its most important functions. 
Conspicuous as Harvard is, there is no 
wonder that she is the object of constant 
criticism. So long as this criticism is 
honest and founded upon knowledge, 
there is nothing but good in it. But the 
peculiar position which Harvard occupies 
exposes her to much criticism that is ig- 
norant, unfair, and at times raalevolent. 
Absolutely independent as she is in mat- 
ters of religion of sectarian relations, she 
lacks the support of any denomination, 
and is exposed to attack from newspapers 
which, nominally religious, are actually 
sectarian in character, and have at heart 
the special interest of denominational in- 
stitutions of learning. Her old motto, 
‘* Christo et Ecclesie,” Harvard translates 
literally, ‘‘ To Christ and His Chureh”’— 
the Church that embraces all mankind. 
Her position is not acceptable to sectaries, 
and the very strength which she derives 
from it exposes her to many an embitter- 
ed assault. Another but inferior source 
of unfair criticism has its origin in the 
disappointments which occur among the 
large body of her pupils and their friends. 
Among a thousand students there will 
always be a proportion of failures, and 
another proportion to which the special 
opportunities of any given institution will 
prove unfitted. Both these classes are 
tempted to find excuses for their failure 
in defects of the institution, either ima- 
ginary, or exaggerated and admitting of 
remedy. A worthless student, who has 
made a sorry affair of his college course, 
vents his spleen in misrepresentations of 
the college which could not save him in 
his own despite. But Harvard courts 
publicity. She has nothing but gain to 
anticipate from it. Even were it not so, 
she would still court it; for her ruling 
desire is not for her own credit and suc- 
cess, but for the best progress of universi- 
ty education. Harvard has at least edu- 
cated herself so far that jealousy is not a 
ruling element in her character. I say 
she courts publicity, but not that of ad- 
vertisement and puffery. There is no 
institution of learning in the world that 
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makes a more candid and full exposition 
of itself from year to year than that which 
she makes in the Annual Reports of her 
President and Treasurer, with the accom- 
panying reports of the heads of her dif- 
ferent departments. They afford as com- 
plete and exact a view as possible of the 
actual state of the university, and they 
may be had by any one for the asking. 
The statement of the Treasurer is always 
a remarkable and interesting document. 
It presents a detailed account of the 
finances of the university-—its invest- 
ments, receipts, and expenditures. The 
value of such a statement consists not 
only in its effect in maintaining public 
confidence)in the careful management of 
the funds in the hands of the corporation, 
but also in its laying open for public com- 
ment and criticism the cost of each depart- 
ment of the university and exhibiting its 
needs. It is well understood that a uni- 
versity, like a hospital, should always be 
poor, in the sense of finding its income 
insufficient for the demand upon it, and 
of constantly expending all its available 
means for the promotion of the objects 
for which it exists. The invested funds 
of Harvard increase by gift or legacy to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of 
dollarsannually. For the past five years 
—from August 31, 1884, to August 31, 1889 
—the average amount of this annual in- 
crease has been $361,253. Large as this sum 
is, Harvard stands in need of much more. 
Her total invested funds amounted at the 
close of her last finaneial year to nearly 
seven millions of dollars—a sum inade- 
quate to supply the means for such ser- 
vices to the community as she is prepared 
to render, provided only that she has the 
requisite income; a paltry sum in com- 
parison with the wealth of many of her 
own graduates, and in its paltriness dis- 
creditable not only to them, but to the 
men of wealth in the nation at large, 
whose privilege no less than whose duty 
it is to provide from their superabundant 
means for the higher education of the 
people. Harvard needs at this moment, 
in order to fulfil her functions satisfac- 
torily, an immediate endowment of not 
less than five millions, with steady annu- 
al accessions in proportion to the steady 
increase of the claims upon her, to enlarge 
the scope and variety of her teachings; 
to promote original work by which know- 
ledge shall be increased; to provide sala- 
ries and pensions for her teachers such as 


shall give them a livelihood appropriate 
to their calling and social position. ia 
to relieve them from anxiety in regay ;, 
the years when they shall be no lon 
capable of active service. ai 

But the true life of a university depends 
finally not so much on the abundance os 
its means as on the character of those who 
use them, on the spirit that animates * 
administrators and instructors, and a 
their individual capacity to exercise : 
right influence upon their pupils. Ha, 
vard has been fortunate in a long gy 
cession of eminent teachers, who have woy 
from generation to generation the respect 
of their pupils, and have set to them ay 
example of devotion to duty, and of sin 
plicity and dignity of life. It is a piece of 
conspicuous good fortune that at the pre 
sent time, when the transition is going o; 
from the traditional methods and cond; 
tions of a colonial college to the forms 
and requirements of a national univers 
ty, she has at her head one of the ables 
most foresighted, and liberal-minded o/ 
public servants. 

The steady and solid progress made | 
Harvard during the past twenty years o 
President Eliot’s administration affords 
the promise of future advance. No paus 
is possible in the course of an institution 
which by its very nature is forced to ad 
vance with the progress of knowledge and 
with the ever-increasing demands of the 
community. The standard of such a seat 
of learning is continually rising. Each 
forward step compels the next. It can, 
indeed, never reach its aim, never perfect: 
ly fulfil its function. Its ideal remains 
constantly unattainable, though constant- 
ly more clearly defined and more distinct. 
ly visible. And yet the permanent fea 
tures of this ideal never vary. They bear 
always the fair proportions of a school 
where truth is sought by research, inquiry, 
and speculation; where the youth of a na- 
tion are taught to obtain mastery of them 
sel ves by the discipline of character as well 
as by acquisition of knowledge; where tliey 
are helped to the understanding of their 
nature and duties as social beings, and are 
instructed not only in matters serviceable 
to their individual interests, but in the 
nobler learning by which they are in- 
spired to subordinate their personal con- 
cerns to the good of the community. The 
ideal university is the training-place of 
the wisest, strongest, and best men. Such 
a university Harvard aspires to become. 
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BY J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, U.S.N 


O get the mar 

row out of 
yachting requires 
leisure, patience, 
and money. In 
boats there is a 
wide liberty of 
choice, and type 
and rig are always 
a question of in- 
tention. An ideal 
cruiser may be 
built, and, so far 
as the inexact sci- 
ence of naval ar- 
chitecture permits, 
a capital racer be 
designed, but the 
best qualities of 
both can never be 
combined, because 
of the compro- 
mises required by 
extreme develop- 
ment in any sin- 
gle direction. 

Then, too, the 
environment of 
the yachtsman limits his liberty as much, 
perhaps, as his theory of the sport. He 
may elect to cruise or to race; to take his 
outing within our peaceful waters or off 
stormier coasts. He may be bitten by 
the tarantula of matches, be possessed of 
the fury of mug-hunting. There are own- 
ers, generally elder brethren of the guild, 
who distil their sailing elixir from sedate 
potterings coastwise. These are eager 
only for fine weather, night anchorages, 
and capable stewards. These are content 
to skim blue waters peacefully, and to 
gain occasional cups or sweepstakes in 
amiable contests with similar, easy-going 
Others struggle till they bleed by 
the seven veins for prizes and squadron 
trophies; and when the cruise is done, 
and the mugs have escaped them, they 
diminish their rigs from clew to earing, 
and for the fag-end of the season seek 
consolation in waters eastward. 

But whatever you may do, be sure 
that the best possibilities of yachting are 
found mainly in such boats of a good size 
as have not had their safety and comfort 
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sacrificed to speed. For all-around plea- 
sure the usual small boat is no better 
than a harness cask; but if the yachts- 
man has had a sea training, or has been 
long enough on the water to accept its 
moods, its wiles, and tricks with philoso- 
phy, he can get out of small deep boats a 
world of profitable enjoyment. For these 
unite comfort, safety, and speed in a high 
degree, and when properly handled re- 
turn a very great deal for the money ex- 
pended. 

If, however, the yachtsman pins his 
faith to a type which is more nearly 
American in essential ideas, he will find 
that a well-found ship costs much to build, 
more to keep going, and when no longer 
wanted, sells for a song. The leisure of 
the man really fond of the water and em- 
barked for pleasure ought to be unvexed, 
abundant; a holiday free from discordant 
interruptions, independent of wind and 
tide, careless of calm and current drifting 
him miles to leeward of his port. His 
patience must smile life’s little miseries 
afloat into the limbo of indifference; must 
be such as blinks at impositions with the 
blindness of angels. And the money! 
Ah! the coin of the realm. Put money 
in your purse, sweet sirs; put money in 
your purse when you go a-yachting. It 
cannot be little nor doled grudgingly; it 
may be like the purse of Fortunatus, and 
flow as freely as the waters of the salt sea. 

A horse may or may not eat his head 
off in a year, but, like the torch-bearing 
Arab and his brothers, a yacht can bolt 
itself from truck to keelson, from knight- 
head to stern-post, in a season. Time 
happily was when regattas and cruises 
were shared by men able to spend every 
summer a far-reaching thousand dollars 
or two, but those were the days of wam- 
pum and civic crudeness, and such chances 
linger no more in the nests of yachting 
years. 

There are men of idleness, wise and 
wary in experience, with treasuries not so 
deep as a well nor so wide as a church 
door, who sail the year around, or, in 
their hardest luck, for many days in ev- 
ery season. But these are the masters, 
the illuminati; theirs is genius, and this 
a gift coming by the light of nature, and 
with its magic sealed save to the adept. 
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THE OWNER AND HIS FRIEND. 


I wonder how they do it—so well, so 
gracefully! 

Others, mainly of the cat-boat and jib 
and mainsail class, who have neither time 
nor coin to spare, steal afloat on rare hol- 
idays, whitening our bays and rivers with 
shining sails. Plate and pewter trophies 
of victory burden their sideboards; they 
enter and capsize in every regatta from 
the Capes of Delaware to Portland Bay; 
and no Admiral of the Blue dares on oc- 
casion to be half so nautical in garb and 
lingo as these are normally. But, scoff 
as they may, theirs are not the joys, 
theirs are the kicks and not the ha’pence 
of the sport. 

Their fun, riotous in sunshine and sol- 
diers’ breezes, is grewsome when dreary 
and dripping days send their little crafts 
shivering shoreward with hatches clapped 
to tightly. They know the conveniences 
of a howling cow-boy; they errdure trials 
under which St. Simon of the Pillar suc- 
cumbed. The sunshine must be hoarded 
till its sweetness is extracted to the latest 
sip; their calendars are white or black as 
waters are smooth or rough. If their 
pleasure be taken in a single-hander they 
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are unhappy, for, at the best, i: 
work sailing alone; and if they 
garious, what could be more dis 
than cruising with a free compan, 
ing no leader, living in quarters as 
ed and bilgy as a slaver’s hold, 
the bitter end bickering like buc 
over the shot and reckoning ? 

From the beginning yachting has bee) 
a diversion of those known favora}h|y }y 
bankers, and “‘ favored with the friendshiy 
of the nobility and gentry.” Of course 
like other amusements, it has grown more 
expensive year by year, and more is the 
pity of it. In England it has always 
found favor with the very rich, from the 
days when Phineas Pett, master designer. 
fileched the idea from Holland, and built 
in 1604, for Henry, Prince of Wales, the 
first recorded pleasure craft. Pepys and 
Evelyn tell how royalty encouraged it 
‘* By water to Woolwich,” writes the for 
mer, ‘‘ and saw the yacht lately built with 
the help of Commissioner Pett... .Set out 
from Greenwich with the little Dutch B 
zan to try for the mastery, and befor 
they got to Woolwich the Dutch beat 
them half a mile; and I hear this after 
noon on coming home, it got before three 
miles, which all our people are glad of.’ 
This Bezan was the Mary, a yacht given 
to King Charles by the Dutch East India 
Company. Evelyn describes the first 
Corinthian race, a match for £100, be 
tween the King and his brother, that 
scurvy sailor, the Duke of York. The 
course was from Greenwich to Graves 
end, and the King ‘‘lost it going, but 
saved stakes returning, sometimes steer- 
ing himself, his Majesty being aboard 
with divers noble persons and _ lords.” 
Mark this—the noble company. That 
has not changed at any rate. Like thie 
King, an owner never lacks for divers 
persons, lords or commoners. Even in 
our days no one need be lonesome on a 
yacht. 

And this is fortunate; otherwise what a 
world of engaging qualities would mould 
er for lack of fruitful gardening, for dearth 
of sunshine, dew, and air! A hundred 
varied but excellent motives, called into 
activity by this giving and taking of hos 
pitality, expand the owner’s heart, crowd 
his quarters, and encourage into lively 
growth the accomplishments of his guests. 
What an audience for the story - teller! 
What a fallow field for the chestnut plant- 
er, for the banjo picker, for the singer 
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high proof against night air, fogs, 

an and commissariat ! 

W t a lucky deg is the friend of an 
How ornamental or uselessly 
can be! And, luckiest of all, the 

ed one, ready with quips and quaint 
vho hears the gentleman paying 
say, with effusion: ‘‘ There, old 

ere is your card clinched over the 
state-room door. Whenever you 
vith me, out goes the occupant, who- 
e may be—and we'll all have a drink 
on itnow. Steward, bring glasses!” Ah! 
indeed is the star of such a 
being. and I do not know but I had 
better begin again, and say that the 
choicest possibilities of yachting are 
-en only to those who can bring to 
it leisure, patience, and some other fel- 
low’s boat and money. 


i 
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II. 

The yachting season opens upon 
Decoration Day, and the regattas run 
well into June. Mindless of 
the uncertain winds and balmy 
skies of this month, the clubs 
urge their cracks into a spin, 
or quite as often leave them to 
drift around an inside course. 
The events are always inter- 
esting at the start, and have 
a sentimental value because 
each year introduces the rose- 
bud craft, if I may borrow 
this poetic adjective from the 
chroniclers of society small- 
beer. Enthusiastic friends of 
both sexes crowd the club 
steamers to the guards, and 
should the race be finished be- 
tween luncheon and dinner, 
applaud the victors with joy 
as boundless and with hearts 
as free as the blue sea so care- 
fully avoided. 

After this dress parade is 
over, nothing official bothers 
the yachtsman, and he may 
steam or sail or lie at anchor, as his fancy 
wills. But as soon as late July and early 
August shut down the throttle of trade, 
and give ease for repairs and oiling the 
machinery of money-spinning, the clubs 
are summoned to a rendezvous for the 
annual eruise. This meeting is always 
appointed for some central harbor, 
the clubs about New York usually se- 
lecting one of the pleasant roadsteads 
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indenting the Long Island or Connecti 
cut shores. 

When the day comes, the yachts al- 
ready assembled await eagerly the arrival 
of the Commodore, for custom demands 
that he should find his squadron gathered. 
Just before sunset, rarely later, the black 
hull with the blue flag at the main rounds 















CLEANING BRASSES. 


the ledge buoy at the river’s mouth, and 
steams sturdily for the anchorage. Off 
the light-house she is slowed, later 
stopped, then backed; and just as stern- 
board is making, the engines wheeze into 
silence, the anchor with sullen plunge 
drops bodily, shank and ring, from the 
cathead, and the water about the forefoot 
whitens into spray and foam. Slowly 
she slips astern in spite of the rattling 
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and clinking of her straightening chain; 
and at last brings up with a jerk that 
tautens the cable viciously from shackle 
to hawse-pipe. The lower booms swing 
out to the cheery piping of a bo’s’n’s whis- 
tle, and are squared, lift and guy, with a 
nicety dividing west and sou’west sides; 
a jet of smoke darts from the starboard 
gun-port, a resounding echo grumbles hill- 
ward, and as the Commodore makes his 
finest bow from the bridge, the world may 
know the tryst has been kept, and the 
mating of flag and pennant has been sa- 
luted decorously. 

Then the expected, the inevitable fol- 
lows. It is a sulphurous, brain-cracking 
pandemonium. 

Yachts, big and little, steamers, schoon- 
ers, sloops, and cutters bang to starboard 
and to port; bang ahead, to windward and 
to lee, and with a welcoming fusillade 
that drives all the joy out of life, all the 
peace from sea and shore. Smoke, chok- 
ing fumes, the misery of villanous salt- 
petre, of heart-breaking clamor, are every- 
where. Powder clouds, flame-slitted, roll 
upon the water, and soar till a silvery 
eclipse shuts out the hulls and spars, and 
even ‘the topmast truck, where flew the 
burgee with the field of blue,” as the 
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reefs, the light lio 
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dead seaport 
helplessly into { 
Powder Fog 
for a time ar 
on a Grand 
of its making 
After the Com 
modore returns the 
salute ° with his 
port gun, the vapor 
blows down the 
wind, and the hulls 
—mainly black and 
white, with always 
a touch of gold and 
the sheen of bright 
work somewhere— 
emerge from the 
gray after-haze. The 
ensigns flap into dis 
tinctness of color, 
the tracery of gear and spars is silhouetted 
against the greenery ashore, and the squad- 
ron drifts against the blue above, and floats 
double—swan and shadow—in the blue 
below. 

You may count this gentleman's park 
of masts intershot with steamers’ funnels 
until your eyes and fingers can no longer 
reckon, and you will not enumerate the 
half of it. You will, perhaps, be lost in 
profitable revery when you come to mea- 
sure what these hundred and odd boats 
represent, for they are the files of a small 
battalion in the army of workers that have 
conquered the material. They mean fruit: 
ful energy, luck nearly always, often vic- 
tory over tremendous odds. Here are 
ripened the luxuries which we all think 
we deserve as well as our neighbor, and 
could enjoy so much better. Here is the 
outward evidence of ease and freedom, of 
plenty in a world where most of us have 
to fight so hard for other things than 
cakes and ale and ginger hot i’ the mouth 
too. 

It is the luxury of life open to the ad- 
measurement of all, and with the merit 
that, though it may be hedged in, it can- 
not bedebased by money. Amateurs must 
always control it; it will ever be the one 
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sport into which professionalism has not 
been injected as the main interest and pur- 
pose. And this is because it comes from 
the sea. With all its exclusiveness to 
touch, it is the least selfish of amusements. 
No jealous framing hides the picture; no 
surly keeper guards the wicket. It lies 
before you freely and openly as if ordered 
for your pleasure; it can be seen without 
asking. For long distances up and down 
the reaches of the river the spars can be 
traced, and near the centre, off the land- 
ing, the flag-ship shepherds her flock. 
Krom the upper harbor to the ugly turn 
at the reef near the haven’s mouth, the 


squadron rides to the tide in no order save 
such as prudence demands; and in the 
flooding sunlight you can mark its outer 
limits, the Soundward van, guarded by 
the shining hull of a famous steamer. 
Clear of the channelway the royal 
masts of a sloop of war tower above the 
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loftiest of the pleasure craft. and 
fore sunset her bugles sound the « 
retreat. The yachtsmen stand by « 
and stay lanterns, and as the clea 
ring musically, flags sink slow 
white lights glimmer like glow 
against the rosy skies. The breex 
the sun - warm, sweet - scented aj 
shadows deepen in the greenery . 
land; and the tide, shooting arro 
from cable and cut-water, ripples aft wit), 
a song to the streaming wake. There js 
a promise of festivity in the twilight. 
smoke curls from forecastle stove and 
galley funnel; echoes of quickening hos 
pitality ebb and flow from neighboring 
boats; visits are made and invitations ar 
shouted over the water; until, at last, th 
poetry of the enfolding dusk quiets ih 
merriment of the visiting yachtsmen. 

But the silence is broken by a cheering 
hail from below: 

‘**On deck there! you sailor-men! al 
leged and otherwise! How woulda cock 
tail, only one, only a little one 
would it go, just now?” 

How would it go? The chorus is unan 
imous. 

In smooth water on shipboard you are 
always hungry, if not thirsty, for every 
condition sharpens the edge of expect 
ant appetite. Under the awning, or from 
deck or cockpit, you see cabins shining 
in the wide circle of shaded lamps, 
and tables gleaming with glass and sil 
ver. Nimble stewards back and fill from 
galley to pantry, and tack and wear from 
starboard to port, and from port to sher 
ry, or to something else; and with ears 
attuned to liquid harmonies, you hear 
from mysterious recesses the ‘‘cloop” of 
corks yielding their treasures with expir- 
ing song. 

It is a brave, a bustling hour, for lamps 
are trimmed and boards are spread; and 
as the after-glow leaves the river, and the 
skies are a glory of stars, the fleet is man- 
tled in silence, and agleam with lights 
streaming from deck-house windows and 
open-air ports. If you are wise, you are 
merry with the promise of the moment, 
and rejoicing in these signs and portents 
of the feast, resolve to go ashore no more 
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One of the questions asked most fre- 
quently, usually out of pure idleness, is, 
‘“What does all this cost?” The answer 
is necessarily indirect and vague. In the 
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beginning of things a yacht is always an 
expression of its owner’s individuality, a 
witness to his opportunities. Between 
any two boats, even those equipped and 
sailed under similar possibilities, sharper 
contrasts exist than within the same own- 
ers homes ashore. The element of cost 
must always, therefore, be an individual 
question; and the problem can be solved 
only by an appeal in each instance to the 
one person who is in possession of the 
facts. An outsider may hit and miss all 
around it, hitting perhaps rather closely 
in the widely divergent cases of boats 
sailed either with an absurd bung and 
spigot lavishness or with a farcical mean- 
The first cost of a craft, the num- 
ber of her crew; their wages, rations, and 
uniforms; the probable repairs, insurance, 
interest, and annual depreciation ; the 
length of the season—all these factors 
may be treated intelligently. But who 


hess. 


can weigh the personal elements, the tem- 
perament of the owner, his scale of liv- 
ing, the extent of his hospitality, the hon- 
esty of his servants, the watchfulness ex- 
ercised, the work to be done—for racing 
costs more than cruising? 


Here at anchor, for example, are two 
steamers, one a family ship, the other 
the cruiser of a bachelor, both belong to 
the very highest class, A 1, first rate, and 


well found, and are fit for service in 
any navigable waters of the world. The 
annual expenditures are very great, but 
the returns in comfort and amusement 
must justify them, for both boats are 
nearly always in commission. 

The former has on 
houses, teak-sheathed and 
lined; in the forward one is a smoking- 
room, furnished with divans and tables, 
and so framed with plate-glass windows 
as to give an uninterrupted view ahead 
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mahogany- 


deck 
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and on each beam. Abaft this areachart- and salt water. Electric bells d 





room and cabin kitchen, between which a candescent lamps are at comma: ( 


vestibule and carved oak stairway lead 
below to the saloon and owner's quarters. 
The saloon is thirty-one feet wide and 


eighteen long; its floor is a mosaic of 


hard-woods, and the sides and ceiling are 
wainscoted and panelled with polished 
native woods, and finished in an enamel 


INTERVIEWING THE COOK. 


of white and gold. <A carved mantel and 
fireplace face the entrance; overhead is a 
domed skylight; and in every available 
spot rugs, tapestries, pictures, cabinets, 
lamps, the hundred and one accessories of 
the most opulent homes, accentuate the 
warmth of color. Forward of this are 
eight state-rooms, built of cherry and 
walnut picked out in white and gold, 
and furnished with rugs and tapestries. 
Each has a hand-carved bed, dressing- 
table, chiffonnier, and wardrobe. In the 
floor a porcelain bath is let so deftly that 
the trap can scarcely be seen, even when 
the rug is removed. In a corner aScotch 
marble basin is supplied with hot, cold, 


and 


through a wide-rimmed, polished «4, por 

a cheering measure of sea and s 

cured, A nursery nineteen feet lon eley 

en in width, completes the owner's spe 
quarters. In this well-ventilated anoy 
aly on shipboard a child’s berth is buj); 
four feet from the floor. Beneath this 
sliding snugly out-board jy 

the daytime, is a nurse's bed: 

this can be extended to such 

a distance at night that 

should the child be throw, 

out in bad weather by a lure} 

or roll, it will land safel, 

on the mattress below or 

upon its attendant, who js 

presumably a cheerfully 

elastic person. ; 

A scuttle in the pantry 

gives access to the store 

rooms, wet and dry, to the 

ice locker, and to the appara. 

tus for making artificial ice 

A separate stairway con 

nects the pantry with the 

kitchen above, which may 

thus be called ‘ hygienic,” 

as it is in every sense on the 

roof. These quarters, witli 

the linen closets, clothes 

lockers, toilet-rooms, and a 

glass armory, occupy the 

space in the centre of the 

ship between the first water 

tight compartment, where 

the crew live in downy ease, 

and the forward bulkhead of 

the boiler-room, where the 

coal-heavers and _ firemen 

smoke surreptitiously the 

soothing but penetrating 

black "baccy. A passageway, recessed 

and upholstered at one point to give 

a view of the machinery, leads aft to a 
library fitted and furnished as luxurious 

ly as the saloon. Abaft this are seven 

state-rooms for guests, no whit less 

perfectly appointed than those of the 
family, and with a separate companion 

way. In the after-house on deck is a 
ladies’ saloon and a fair-weather state 
room for the owner, and from it a stair 

way leads to the library. This vessel 

cruises at home and abroad, and carries a 

crew of fifty. Her cost was three hundred 

thousand dollars, and the annual expendi- 
ture amounts to one hundred thousand 
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DINNER IN 


In the second steamer, the smoking 
room is of oak, the wainscoting and ceil 
ing are built of artistically panelled ma 
hogany, and the furniture is upholster- 
ed in olive-green plush. Heavy plate 

iss windows give a view half-way 
round the horizon, and if any one knows 
a better place to smoke a cigar at anchor 
or under way, let him stand and deliver 
Abaft this is the chart-room, flanked by 
carved stairway leading below. In th: 
saloon, brass chandeliers, decorated in the 
Persian style, hang clear of a skylight 
colored in harmony with the general 
treatment. The mantel, panelled in carved 
old English oak, is supported by dolphins, 
and the nickel grate is fitted in a recess 
tiled with blue and silver. The bevelled 
glass doors of the bookcases flame with 
prismatic colors; the wainscoting is 
sheathed with mahogany and cherry, and 
the walls are of dark blue lincrusta, fig- 
red into squares, and ornamented and 
intertwined by golden thistles. The ceil- 
ing is tinted ocean blue, with all man- 


THE CABIN. 


se 


ner of odd marine animals 


swimming 
about in this immovable sea with trailing 
golden wakes,” as the reporter from whom 
I borrow the description joyfully records. 


“very nook and corner is crowded with 


1¢ artistic fruits of taste, travel, and 
noney. A carved cherry bedstead, chif- 
fonnier, wardrobe, and wash-stand form 
the permanent furniture of the owner's 
room; its walls are covered with flow- 

‘ed chintz, and the door is panelled and 
tted with mirrors. In the ladies’ saloon 
forward the wainscoting is moulded into 
squares, and the sides are draped with cre- 
tonne; bevelled mirrors are let into the 
doors and cabinets; and there are crystal 
chandeliers in bronze framings, and brass 
side lamps fitted for use with oil or elec- 
tricity. The floor is laid in highly polish- 
ed hard-woods, and in an angle stands an 
upright piano, framed and carved in har- 
mony with the other furniture of the 
room. -The crew have comfortable quar- 
ters forward, number over fifty, and are 
given employment the year around. 
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These slight sketches of the living quar- 
ters faintly outline the luxury of such 
vessels, and though the larger ships offer 
better possibilities, yet in all yachts it is 
found to a definite degree. No very vivid 
imagination is required to picture what 
the living up to this particular blue china 
must cost, though it can be described in 
a general way only, and from the data 
open to everybody. One authority in a 
position to know states that for a season 
of five monthsasteam-launch forty to fifty 
feet in length imposes an outlay of $2500; 
a steamer from seventy-five to a hundred 
feet in length will cost about $10,000, and 
one slightly larger, with flush decks, not 
less than $11,000. In the big steamers, 
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BELLS—COCKTAILS. 


with crews varying from thirty to fifty 
men, the monthly expenditure varies from 
$6000 to $12,000; and in two yachts of 
this kind described by another writer, 
who gave the details, the annual cost was 
figured at $150,000 each; and in an iso 
lated instance where a steamer made tli 
voyage around the world, the expense fo. 
the five months’ cruise was said to hav: 
been something over $50,000. Leaving 
these extreme cases, and taking as a fail 
basis steamers belonging to the class 
which includes vessels measuring from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet, we get 
the following fixed charges: monthly 
wages, fireman, cook, steward, three deck 
hands, engineer, and pilot, $380; coal, 
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iirs, deck stores, engine-room wind, and all hands are too busy with 
iniforms, $540; and mess, $380; the play of knife and fork and clinking 
ming and laying up, $2500; total cup to heed the reckoning. These din- 
months, $10,000. If to this be ners always have a zest of their own, a 
at it costs for the cabin outfit, flavor of the unusual, due to the novel 
1e delusion that you are saving ty of the scene, the appetite, and the un 
on your shore expenses—for in confined joy of the loose sailor togs, for 
run you never do—it will be it is heresy to doff these save when din- 
it costs a pretty penny for the ing with the Commodore, or when it is 
tacitly understood to be required on a few 
is not a very great difference, of the larger boats. The proverb that ra- 
for coal, in the running expenses of cing men never dress for dinner is found 
rand a sailing craft. Indeed,on so profitable by the cruisers as to make 
ir displacements, the larger schooners the custom practically general. 
‘ost more to keep up. So far as the When you go on deck for the coffee 
r schooners and sloops go, it is an and cigars and the chasse, which, as Vol- 
that you always spend 
than you have allowed. 
owner of a sloop, whose 
rience is not exceptional, 
fesses that when he had 
his ship for $10,000 he 
oped to get her into the water 
» $5000 more, but by the time 
s were bent and he was 
eady to eruise, his total ex- 
yenditures had reached $16,500. 
His first season cost him $8000 
more: but from his own ac- 
counts it is easy to see the cab- 
n was run carelessly, and too 
avishly for comfort. In the 
ext year he had his yacht 
hauled out by the ship-build- 
r for an examination, and 
though the sailing-master had 
taken good care of her, his bill 
for a spike here and a graving 
piece there was nearly $1000. 
\ new mainsail and other sail- 
making jobs cost another $1000, 
and before he got the rigger out 
of the boat there was a hand- 
spike and serving-mallet: ac- 
count of $200. Altogether he 
found his running expenses for 
the second season, in a boat 
under sixty feet on the water- 
line, averaged $50 per day, and 
must be added that he was 
nota Johnny Raw. 


IV. 
But be the expense what it 


may, black care is thrown to ~ 


the cats, and no death’s-head Waa 
jibbers and grins at any feast ‘ ~\ 

to-night. The worries of the 

day are whistled down the EIGHT BELLS—COLORS. 
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taire said of Admiral Byng’s shooting, is 
to encourage the others, lights are twin- 
kling everywhere. As soon as the dark- 
ness has fully shrouded the water, the sky 
is suddenly aflare with a signal rocket, 
and in a moment Roman candles and port- 
fires flame and whiz from decks and rig- 
ging, and Chinese lanterns festoon gear 
and hulls. An electric arch spans the flag- 
ship from stem to stern-post, the night is 
ablaze, and here and there through the 
bright coloring of swinging lanterns the 
sharp scintillations of are and incandes- 
cent lamps punctuate the illuminated page 
with points of silvery white. A thou- 
sand reflections shimmer in the water, 
and from the shores, as the wind serves, 
the music of a band drifts over the tide- 
way. ‘‘No use ship-keeping,” cries the 
captain, cheerily. ‘‘I must report on 
board the flag-ship, but take the boat and 
strike the beach the rest of you.” 

The beams of a search-light make a 
broad cone about the gangway as the 
captains go alongside in their trim gigs. 
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Here each is received with th: 


quett 
due his uniform, and after thi he 
is called to order, the details of tiie parc 
are discussed, and the programe of the 
cruise is defined and accepted. One ea 
readily see that the majority of ‘lie ovwy, 
ers are men of affairs, generally in tip 


prime of manhood,with a few youngsteys 
here and there, and others, too, ruddy ang 
strong in the youth of old age. A fey 
belong to our leisure class—some wh 
cruise the year round, and others who go 
in for it, as the phrase is, during the suy 

mer months. Here also are yachtsmen- 

not many, but enough to swear by—who 
have won their license of the seas by runs 
across the Atlantic in snow and ice and 
killing chill, when the devil was chasing 
Tom Coxe up one hatchway and dow) 
another, and angry gales were hurling 
green seas high above the futtocks of the 
fore. 

When the meeting is ended, the Com. 
modore entertains the captains until mid 
night, though some of the owners leaye 
early to join their guests viewing the j| 
lumination from the shore. In the old 
days a ball was always given at the ho 
tel on the night of the rendezvous, but 
as men dance so little and under such 
protest in these degenerate times, all that 
has been changed. The verandas and 
lawns are crowded, and each one of the 
host of beautiful women is willing to 
admit that never before could there have 
been such a squadron, such an illumina 
tion, such yachtsmen. After the lights 
have died out, and the chaperons have 
hoisted a final signal for their fair con 
voys to slip their moorings and make sail 
for home, gigs are manned, and with 
echoing strokes pulled regretfully to the 
anchorage. The general noises of the 
squadron have softened into a murmur 
and the lights have lessened in cabin and 
forecastle. The stars look so bright, s 
near on these nights, seem to shine in 
myriads never known before; and behind 
the trees a waning moon is dipping. At 
times the quietness is broken tunefully by 
the picking of a banjo, and mellowed by 
distances you, hear the refrain of a jolly 
sea song; as you pass under the sterns of 
neighboring boats you get a cheery greet- 
ing out of the shadows and from behind 
the friendly blaze of cigars. The night is 
too beautiful for sleeping, and you lounge 
on deck for a while smoking a sootling 
weed. But after a bit, when you have 
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THE NIGHTCAP. 


slipped into pyjamas and drained a night- board in that perfect plunge which makes 
cap to clear the fog and ban bad weather, a new man of you. 
a gentle drowsiness steals upon you, and As the start is to be an early one, e\ 
when eight bells ring out with silvery erybody is astir; and by the time coffee 
notes you are sleeping the dreamless sleep is finished and you are on deck again 
of childhood in a cradle rocked by wind many of the eager ones are making sa 
and wave. and shortening cables, and others have 
V. already taken up a commanding positiot 
Bright and early the next morning you near the starting-point. After a whil 
are awakened by the working of the pump, the flag-ship and an accompanying boat 
the dashing of water, and the swishing of drop anchor at either end of an ima 
brooms overhead; through the air ports ginary line, and then, aided by a valorous 
steal the cool fresh breeze and the light banging of guns and a brave display o! 
of skies shifting from gray to blue and signal flags, all the yachts cross over th 
gold. Tumbling out, you go on deck, border in due order and precedence, and 
have a look at wind and weather and at hot-footed for a competition where only a 
the hands washing down, and then haul- few laggards are dragging a penalty al 
ing on bathing trunks, fling yourself over- lowance behind. 








ceS 


A rare sight this, when the morning is 
breezy. Ahead, stretching in 
es and irregularly, now a mass 

gleaming canvases, here a 
iweling as if hand-to-hand in a 
death, and there, with open wa- 


fair an 


rroup 
++] 
hattie 


ter on 


rush for the distant verge. Next, like 
fairy argosies, dart over the welcoming 
waves the great sloops built to defend 
the cup, nothing fairer, nothing truer to 
eve nor keener to breeze anywhere in 
any sea. Then sweep the stately schoon- 
ers, standing up to their work like mitred 
hishops, every thread of canvas drawing 
to tense stretch, the weather shrouds taut 
as harp strings, the wind singing cheerily 
through the gear, and the blue water 
whitening into wedding blossoms at the 
bow, and earolling far astern in a flowery 
maze of bubbling foam. 

The land slips by, the smooth waters of 
the Sound merge into Atlantic billows, the 
skies are blue and steel; the sun shines 
warmly, climbs high, and just as you can 
see it over the fore-yard of a big steamer, 
seven bells--(who will be the poet of that 
chime?)—ring warningly, and, with due 
ceremony, the sacrifice ordained is made, 
the libation is poured. 

What the origin of this sacred custom, 
no one knows; but it is ordered and pro- 
vided for in the sea law of all nations, and 
is to be denied under the direst punishment. 

The fleetest rush to the van, the dull 
and careless drop astern; but no matter, 
for to clipper ahead and drogher behind 
the scene unfolds each moment a beautiful 
panorama, gives anew that most perfect of 
pictures, ‘‘a ship sailing upon the water.” 
When you come on deck from luncheon, 
schooners, Sloops, and cutters are inter- 
mingled; but if your luck has been good 
you are at least in the thick and middle of 
the fight, and can note the eagerness, the 
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ith sides, the sloops and cutters, 


ORDERS FROM THE FLAG-SHIP. 
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intelligence, the watchfulness, exercised 
in the race for supremacy. By-and-by 
gray rocks, seamed with yellow and green, 
glint in the sunshine; a light-ship rolls in 
the vexed eddies off the reef; the flag-ship 
sweeps to the fore-front at her best speed, 
and soon a gun rings out as the leader 
dashes over the line amid the cheers of the 
hundreds gathered to greet her. 

Within a day or two the great cup races 
are sailed, and, so that all may see them, 
the Commodore invites the yachtsmen not 
competing, and their guests, to go over 
the outside course. When the last event 
has been decided, a night reception is 
given on the flag-ship to the squadron, 
and here at its full flood surges the so- 
cial life of the cruise. It is everything 
that such an affair is on shore, multiplied 
and intensified by the inherent possibil- 
ities of the scene. And what a picture 
of pleasure it makes! The brilliant cos- 
tumes; the beautiful illuminations; the 
music; the view afloat, where hundreds 
of lanterns are swinging in the roadstead; 
and the vistas ashore, where the lights 
circle the beaches and climb hillward; 
the cool breezes, salt with the savor of 
thousands of ocean miles bearing them to 
the harbor’s gates; the plashing of tides; 
the murmur of happy voices-—well, after 
all, nothing brings us so near fairy-land 
as a ship, a summer night, a gentle breeze, 
and the ripples of distant music. 

Somewhat diminished in number, the 
squadron goes eastward, stopping at one 
or two hospitable ports, where balls ashore 
and receptions on board break the mo- 
notony of sailing. Then it returns west- 
ward, and after the gigs, dingies, and 
launches compete for the traditional prizes 
of the clubs, the captains assemble for the 
last time on the flag-ship, the vote of thanks 
to the Commodore is passed, and, with an- 
other fusillade, the cruise is ended. 
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“I CRIED MY EYES OUT.” —(See page 611.) 


THE STONE 


BY BARNET 


I. 

‘*"T F Professor Stravinius were given a 

period of rest, we entertain the hope 
that our esteemed colleague will soon re- 
turn to his duties.” So wrote somewhat 
guardedly the faculty of Balbee College 
to the trustees, and in consideration of the 
important services Professor Stravinius 
had rendered, a year’s absence on half 
salary was granted him. 

Stravinius had come to Ball’s Cross 
Roads some time in 1845, and had opened a 
village school. No one had the least idea 
that 3all’s,” as it was called then, had 
any future; but a railroad was driven 
through the village in 1846, and in time 
Ball’s became a town. That very year 
Stravinius married Lucey, Simon Beck’s 
daughter. Simon was a lucky man, for 
in 1849 there rose a tide of speculation, 
and the simple farmer was carried on the 


AXE. 
PHILLIPS, 


crest of fortune’s wave. Coal was found 
on the Beck farm, and the squire becam: 
the county millionaire. The wealth of 
the Becks made a change in Mrs. Stra 
vinius. After the birth of a child—a 
daughter—the school-master’s wife lived 
in that fine stucco mansion with the Dor 
ic columns Squire Beck had built. Stra- 
vinius’s studious habits were apparently 
distasteful to his wife. The two went 
different ways. It must have been an 
amicable arrangement, for Stravinius 
made no effort to obtain a divorce. Squire 
Beck went to the Legislature, and it was 
entirely due- to his efforts that Ball's 
Cross Roads was clipped of its last two 
names, and, fused with his own, becam« 
Balbec. A few years afterward, when 
Squire Beck died, his son Samuel inherit- 
ed a handsome property. Mrs. Stravinius 
had not been forgotten, and even his son 
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in-law was lefta modest bequest ; but more 


at. Simon gave quite a large sum 
of money, With a plot of fifty acres on the 
; of Balbec, for the founding of a 
eve. with the provision that Stravinius 
id hold a: position in that seat of 


than th 


outskirl 
snoul 
earning. 

Mrs. Stravinius, who had become world- 
ly. longed for scenes other than Balbec 
afforded Against her husband’s en- 

es she went abroad, with her little 
daughter. It was in her brother's hands 
that her means were placed. Samuel Beck 
at once astonished the sober country peo- 
ple w th his magnificence. Three years 
after Simon Beck’s death there came 
another tide of speculation, and Sam was 
lifted up too, and smashed to pieces on the 
rock of bankruptey. With the exception 
of the college bequest and the professor's 
modest legacy, nothing had _ escaped 
Samuel Beck’s clutches. 

When Mrs. Stravinius hurried back to 
the United States, she found herself pen- 
niless. At onee her husband placed the 
income of his legacy at her disposal, which 
act his wife regarded in the light of a res- 
titution. She made debts, and Stravinius 
paid them. He begged that he might see 
his child. Mrs. Stravinius imposed the 
most heartless of conditions. If, in con- 
junction with her, he would begin suit 
against the college, the end being the up- 
setting of her father’s will, then only he 
might have the child. Broken - hearted 
though he might be, Stravinius declined. 
After that the professor never saw wife 
nor child again. 

In 1866 the professor learned that his 
wife was dead and his daughter married. 
Mrs. Stravinius had gone toCalifornia. A 
letter came from an unknown son-in-law 
some two years afterward, telling him 
that his daughter Lucy was dead too, but 
that Luey Post, his grandchild, was alive. 
John Post wrote, as a broken-hearted man, 
that he was unable to care for the little 
girl, and begged ‘‘ that for some years to 
come her grandfather might take charge 
of her.” Six months after the grand- 
child was in her grandfather’s arms there 
came the news of John Post's death. 

The professor was sadly embarrassed ; 
all he had left was a small farm some 
twelve miles from Balbec, which had 
been one of the outlying bits of property 
once belonging to the famous Beck es- 
tate, and this little homestead the pro- 
fessor had mortgaged for all it was worth. 


treatl 


The suppressed agony of so many years 
had at last told on the man. 

Stravinius, conscious of his own condi- 
tion, stated his case to his colleagues. 
‘*Give me,” said Stravinius, ‘‘a little time 
of rest. I have some studies I can prose- 
cute at home. Some day I will say, ‘I 
have a course of lectures ready’; and then 
you will send for me.” 

It was wonderful, after this simple talk 
with the faculty, how much happier Stra- 
vinius became. Love for his grandchild 
absorbed every other feeling. His lost 
daughter was present now in her chiid. 
At first the identities of the two were 
confused to him, so closely were they 
blended. The sense of release from the 
constant struggle with fate seemed to 
dawnon him. ‘‘It cannot be worse than 
it has been,” he thought; ‘‘ and now a re- 
prieve has come.” 

At once the professor occupied himself 
with the education of his grandchild. It 
must be acknowledged that Lucy’s men- 
tal gymnastics were of the most trying 
kind. Fortunately for the pupil, there 
were long spells of play between times of 
study, and so the girl had the necessary 
brain rest. If at fifteen Lucy’s multipli- 
eation and vulgar fractions were vague, 
she knew all about the geology of the 
county, and would read with strange in- 
terest the driest catalogue of a museum, 
Before she could spell, she had acted as 
her grandfather’s amanuensis. She was 
then fairly erudite in out-of-the-way 
studies, and inclined to be speculative. 
Quick-witted enough at sixteen to under- 
stand some of the reasons why her grand- 
father had left for a season Balbec Col- 
lege, she watched the professor with the 
same eagerness as a mother would her 
child. As she grew into full girlhood 
she studied every phase of her grandfa- 
ther’s moods. When, in a fitful man- 
ner, the professor would suddenly awaken 
from his commonplace plodding, and take 
some bold speculative flight, she too would 
try and fly with him. 

The practical part of the young wo- 
man’s education came soon enough. If 
not in the direction of the higher mathe- 
matics, at least in the additions of her ac- 
count-books. At eighteen she was called 
upon to exercise all her discretion, for 
money was the scarcest of commodities at 
Cherry Hill Farm. The two or three 
cows, the calf, the span of old horses, the 
few sheep, the chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
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now engrossed Lucy’s attention. The 
farm was an isolated one, accessible to 
Balbec by a rough road, and Lucy saw 
but little of that world that lived beyond 
her. 

The girl’s relationship, even her grand- 
father’s connection with the college, were 
getting to be more and more vague every 
vear. On Commencement days the coun- 
try paper would announce Lucy’s pres- 
énce as ‘‘ Miss Lucy Post, the great-grand- 
daughter of our Benefactor, the late Si- 
mon Beck, Esq.” For such a brief sea- 
son Lucy assumed some slight social po- 
sition. When she went to Balbec some 
gallant member of the trustees would 
give the girl his arm, and lead her to a 
seat of honor inthe college chapel. Lucy 
had a good deal of philosophy, but she 
felt inwardly the stings of poverty. The 
toilettes of the professors’ wives and 
daughters were crushing. She felt the 
humiliation, the bitterness of her posi- 
tion. To her these college festivals soon 
became hollow mockeries. One or two 
formal invitations would be sent her, 
which, as Lucy grew older, she rarely 
accepted, and so Professor Stravinius’s 
grandchild had the reputation of being 
rather a formal and unsociable young 
woman. 

Fortunately for Lucy, a life spent so 
much in the fields had given her perfect 
health. The cool freshness of the winds 
that blew across the Cherry Hill ridge 
chased the traces of anxiety from Lucy’s 
cheeks. The Becks had been a handsome 
race, but it was from her grandfather that 
came the tall and commanding figure, 
that broad fair forehead, those great blue 
eyes, the heavy folds of russet hair. 

“The Stravinius people were North 
Germans, Lucy. They were bakers, tink- 
ers, tailors, with some tendency to schol- 
arship—for there were some booksellers. 
The first Stravinius who made a feeble 
bleat wrote a book with a queer title, 
Now and Heretofore. He made Moses 
and Martin Luther hobnob over a flask of 
Rhenish wine, and Cleopatra and Lucre- 
tia Borgia compare their charms in the 
same looking-glass. That Stravinius 
mixed up the past and the present. I 
used to be very speculative that way. 
Some day, when we have a little money 
over, we will send to Leipzig and get a 
copy of that funny old book.” The pro- 
fessor was seated on the veranda of the 
house. 


Lucy, busy with a pair of her » 
ther’s stockings, was listening 
Lucy had heard before this st. 
was smilingly attentive, when ti, 
beration of the thunder in the « 
caused a shade of anxiety to sup) 
pleasanter mood. 

‘Grandfather, there was a bad story 
last night, short but violent, and it does 
not look quite over yet,” said Lucy. 

** Quite a natural phenomenon in early 
summer,” replied the professor, placidly. 

‘*T suppose it is; and if the storm cop. 
tinues, my consolation will be that the 
average of rainfall will be about the 
same. But not wishing to be at variance 
with common meteorological events, or 
disrespectful to them, allow me to remark 
that last night Black Creek overflowed its 
banks, washed down our fencing, and 
ruined our corn field; and Black Creek 
will cost us, as usual, fifty dollars. 
Black Creek were in Guinea!” 

‘** Wish it rather in the desert, and then 
would come an oasis. When I first came 
to this country I was attracted by the wild 
beauty of Black Creek. Yes,” continued 
the professor, dreamily. ‘‘Just about 
this time of the year, and after the first 
June storm, I found seven—yes, seyen— 
arrow-heads, or stone knives, on the bank 
of the creek. The rain had left them ex- 
posed. I started our collection at 
college museum with them.” 

‘*But, grandfather—to return to the 
corn field—I do so wish that natural phe- 
nomena would remember how difficult it 
is for a young woman to stand up and 
face them,” said Lucy. 

‘* One was basalt, one a handsome vein- 
ed flint, but one was a dark black stone. 
It all comes back to me now, for | was 
among the very first to notice a sequence 
in man’s early handiwork, for that black 
one was of the most primitive construc: 
tion. Say,in your kitchen drawer, Lucy, 
you found a box of Swedish matches in 
juxtaposition with flint and steel; that 
would be the immense difference between 
two periods. We might say that to-day 
was mixed up with the eternal past.” 

** Yes, grandfather,” said Lucy, ** but it 
is the threatening to-morrow I am worry- 
ing about. It is time I took a look at the 
field myself, so that when Peter comes 
home to-night my plans can be arranged. 
Black Creek must be kept out,or the whole 
ten acres will be lost to us. I will not be 
gone more than an hour.” 
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Then the professor settled himself down 
to read, and “The Anios anthropologically 
Considered, with an Examination of Jap- 
anese Shell Heaps,” occupied his attention. 
\ marginal note here and there was made. 
When he read the name of the author, his 
pleasure was increased, **‘ Why,Gordon! 
Yes, the lad began with me—a boy full of 
animal spirits, bubbling over with life. 
Ah! the merry jokes he used to play! 
What a jolly student I was, too, once— 
on atime! I know his family were 
off. and to think of a young man 
like that taking a peculiar branch of 
study! I think he found some Indian 
relics somewhere in the country, and 
brought them to me for explanation. 
That seems to have whetted his appetite. 
[I have not been so useless, then, after all.” 

Suddenly the magazine dropped from 
the professor’s hands. Then there rose up 
before the professor, as vividly asif it were 
but yesterday, the visions of his earlier 
davs. for, seeking shelter from a driving 
torm under the wild cherry-trees that 
skirted Black Creek, he had seen for the 
first time the woman who had broken his 
heart, who had ruined his life. 

Then Stravinius closed his eyes, and 
soon he slept quietly, sweetly as would 
achild,and when he awoke, it was because 


once 


wel 


it was Lucy’s footsteps he heard, and now 
a happy smile was on his face. 

‘We have lost many a fine row of 
corn in all its budding pride of tassel, 
and I eried my eyes out—as many tears 
as there were stands; but it’s all over now. 
We will have to plant turnips—a late and 


a poor crop—but—” Here Lucy stopped, 
and swung around her head something 
tied up in her handkerchief. 

Those were rounded arms, strong and 
shapely ones, that whirled, sling-like, an 
object in rapid cireles.. Now, whether 
from overwashing the textile strength of 
that handkerchief had been weakened, or 
an end of it had slipped from Lucy’s fin- 
gers, a big stone was launched into space, 
which missile, whizzing close to the pro- 
fessor’s head, made a clean hole through 
the glass of the sitting-room window. In 
their proper sequence came the clatter of 
glass, the fall of the stone somewhere in 
the room, and a little scream from Lucy. 

‘Why should you bombard the house, 
Lucy?” inquired the professor. 

“You do take it so like a lamb, grand- 
father. Please scold me. What an 
You poor old dear! There, I 


escape ! 
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shall go and plant that wretched stone in 
the gully. I know it will bring us bad 
luck,” cried Lucy. 

‘** Well, what is it?” inquired the pro- 
fessor. 

‘** Now listen, grandfather. It is quite 
an adventure. I do not intend annoying 
you just now with my engineering plans. 
It will cost a mint of money to keep Black 
Creek from breaking bounds.” 

‘*But the stone, the stone; for it was 
a stone.” 

‘‘Tam coming to it. The field is in a 
dreadful condition, a whole series of cre- 
vasses, gashes, chasms, gulfs—beautiful 
examples of the erosive action of water 
on the earth’s crust, and utterly disgusting 
in a corn field,” said Lucy. 

‘*‘ Nature’s compensations,” 
the professor. 

‘* When looking down into one of these 
ugly sluices you appreciate so much, I saw 
something.” 

‘* What, what, Lucy?” 

‘*Now I ought to know a palzolithic 
stone axe when I come across one,”’ 
tinued Lucy, reflectively. 

“Of course you ought to, my dear, 
though you might be the exceptional 
young woman in the million of her sex,” 
said the professor. 

‘*There was one there, professor. It 
said to me, ‘ Pick me up,’ but the picking 
of it up looked to me like a formidable 
task. There it lay at the bottom of a 
wash-out which was five feet deep, and the 
sides were of red mud. Now the secur- 
ing of that axe is mixed up with a person- 
al adventure.” 

‘*Since the axe was secured, will not 
the adventure keep until I see the ob- 
ject?” inquired the professor. 

‘*No, sir, it will not. You know where 
those four great wild cherry-trees stand ?” 

‘** Yes, I do, Lucy, very, very well,” said 
the professor, his indifferent manner gone. 

‘*You know the lay of the land? The 
creek here skirts the field, and beyond lies 
the road. There was the stone axe in the 
gully, and I afraid to jump down. Of 
course I should have slipped, and come 
home caked—incrusted in mud like a fos- 
sil. Peter was miles away. If I had 
marked the place it would have been use- 
less, for to-night’s rain—it’s coming soon 
—would have covered it up or washed it 
into the creek.” 

‘*Never pass over a specimen, or it is 
lost forever,” said the professor. 
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‘‘T was hesitating what to do, when I 
heard the rattle of wheels, and a gaudily 
painted wagon, red and gold, belonging 
certainly to that perambulating circus 
which is to exhibit in Balbec, passed by. 
It stopped at the fence, and a man who 
was seated by the driver jumped off, and 
coming near, asked me something. I 
could not understand bis question, the 
creek was brawling so. Then the young 
man bounded over the fence, came near 
me, touched his hat, and asked if the 
bridge two miles beyond had been carried 
away. If it had been, Peter would have 
told me, so I imparted my impression. 
Then I stood gazing in an abstracted way 
down into that mud-hole.” 

‘*‘Quite ready to immolate yourself to 
archzology,’’ said the professor. 

‘*T don’t know, grandfather. Prompt- 
ed by curiosity, the young man stood 
gaping too, looking down into the gully. 
‘Dropped something down there, miss ? 
Gloves?’ he asked. ‘Oh no!’ I replied. 
He did not seem to be in any great hurry. 
The driver of the circus wagon had 
stopped, and was watering the horses. ‘I 
want,’ said I, ‘a stone that lies there.’ 
‘Astone! Whatkindofastone? Hunt- 
ing minerals?’ ‘No, sir,’ I said, politely 
enough. ‘What I want is that wedge- 
shaped stone. Don’t you see it? I can’t 
describe it, only in a general way, because 
an end of it is bedded in the clay.’ ‘I 
don’t see anything answering that de- 
scription,’ replied the young man. ‘Oh 
yes, there is,’ I said, quite positively. 
‘You can’t see it, because you don’t 
know about such things. It’s an axe of 
stone, such as the Indians made years on 
years ago.’ ‘Why, you don’t say so!’ 
went on the young man, now apparently 
interested. ‘I don’t want it for myself, 
but for somebody else, and won't you 
kindly help me to get it? I must have 
it!’ ‘Must have it?’ he said, with a kind 
of slightly mocking echo. ‘No, I don’t 
mean that; but I should be exceedingly 
obliged to you if you would assist me.’” 

‘** Well. that young man could resist no 
longer, after such an appeal,” said the 
professor. - 

“Yes, he did resist, and did not show 
by any visible sign his readiness to help 
me. ‘You want me to go down and drag 
Joseph out of the pit? What makes you 
think that a stone axe, or something or 
other you want, should lodge just there ?’ 
I lost my temper then, grandfather. 


It might have been the corn spoiled t} 
made me cross. If he did not 


; 
tal 


ant i 
help me, he had only to say so v hy 
didn’t he go away? I could not veniy,. 
down the gully while he was aroyyd 


said nothing, but by my manner | {; 
intimate to him that his absenc 
please me better than his presence. }, 
did not seem to take the hint. Th, 
said: ‘They do say picking up old stone 
brings bad luck.’ I did not answe 
‘Wouldn’t anything else do as wel 
Got a collection, miss? You have made 
up your mind that a stone axe—you called 
it that, I believe—is there, and nothing 
else will satisfy you? I nodded my head 
‘And you would be dreadfully put ou 
if I went down into that gully, and after 
trying to find what you wanted, it was 
not there.’ ‘I suppose so,’ I replied. 

‘‘A rather ungallant young fellow. 
said the professor. 

‘* Wait a bit, grandfather. ‘There are 
lots of sham things in this world,’ said 
this doubting young man. ‘Diamonds 
and such.’ I was boiling over then, grand- 
father, to be catechised by a circus man, 
and I supposed I showed it very plainly, 
‘Well,’ he said, coolly enough, ‘if I must 
I must. Do you know, I am somewhat 
of a magician.’ ‘In the cireus? I in- 
quired. He seemed astonished when | 
said this, and opened his eyes very wide 
‘Wait a moment,’ he said. ‘I will con: 
back; and please don’t venture down; 
you might hurt yourself.’ So saying, he 
jumped the fence again, ran to the wagon, 
and was back in a trice. I suppose he 
was telling the driver to wait for him. 
Then, without saying another word, he 
jumped down into the gully, and landed 
cleverly enough on a bowlder, and then 
he began hunting around. Wasn't it 
good of him? ‘There is nothing here 
that looks like what you want.’ ‘Oh, 
there is—there is! Pray look again! | 
cried. Then he went under a kind of 
shelving bank, hunted for quite a long 
time, and then held up something in Lis 
hand. It was—it was—” 

‘The axe at last,” cried the professor. 

“Yes, the axe. If not for my insist 
ence, it never would have turned up 
‘That is it,’ I shouted, gleefully, clapping 
my hands, ‘and please throw it up here. 
The young man seemed to hesitate about 
giving it to me. Had he any idea of 
keeping it himself? ‘You might still be 
mistaken,’ he said. ‘Ohno, I can’t be,’ ! 
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‘You will now be quite happy ?’ 

e so.’ L replied. He seemed to be in 

wo hurry about giving me the stone axe; 
in there came into my head the 

nm that he wanted to appropriate my 
‘How do you know it does not be- 

n¢ to me? he inquired. I laughed 
nfully then, and said, ‘ Not 
were born fifty or one hundred thou 
vears ago.’ ‘How do you know 

when 1 was born? Now suppose we di- 
vide it, You take one-half of the stupid 
thing and I the other.’ That was a hor- 
At last, when I was quite in 
[ think my face showed my dis- 
the man tossed me the 


a 


unless 


you 


rible idea 
despair 
itment 


appo 


and (how he did it I do not know) 
‘umped, something like a grasshopper, 


it of the hole, and was by my side. I 
jjed to be more polite now, but somehow 
other the young man seemed quite an- 
noved. He did not listen to my thanks. 
I think he made use of a very queer ex- 
for as he left me he said,‘ Good- 
acquaintance.’ What could he 
that? I never had seen the 
man before. If it was addressed to me, it 
was a familiarity I did not like. Was he 
bidding the stone or me good-by ?” 

[he professor was gone, and Lucy could 
him moving the furniture in the sit- 
room. 


reSSion, 


old 


mean by 


near 

Lucy followed him, and hunted for the 
ton¢ “Tt’s an unlucky thing, and in 
the dark here I have bumped my head, 
and in its flight it has knocked over 
my rose, and here you are at last under 
the lounge.” And saying this, Lucy 
placed the stone axe in the professor's 
In the waning light of the set- 
ting sun, which gleamed red and coppery 
through the banks of dark cloud, the pro- 
fessor examined the stone. 

‘A prize! a prize! It's quite perfect— 
hardly an abrasion. Some slight modifi- 
of form, I think, but men’s first 
like their first tools, bore the closest 
resernblances,” cried the professor, de- 
lig ted 

‘Come away from the window, grand- 

er, for the storm is beating in.” And 

left the room to prepare the tea. 

‘To-morrow,” thought Lucy, ‘“‘ grand- 
father will pass an hour overthestone axe. 
He will number it, look up some refer- 
ences, and then just as likely as not forget 
about it.” 

But Luey was mistaken. Next morn- 
ing Professor Stravinius seemed happier 


hand 
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than he had been for years. He was busy 
all the morning. He called her to him, 
and read to her some pages of manuscript. 
She was quick to perceive that there was 
exactly that clearness of style, strength of 
argument, and, above all, continuity, 
which had been so long wanting in her 
grandfather's work. To her delight, some- 
what to her dismay, the desire to work on 
her grandfather's part continued. She 
was fearful that he might overtax his 
energies. He seemed to understand why 
she was solicitous. 

‘It is not a feverish excitement, Lucy. 
I feel just how far I can go, and the in- 
stant fatigue comes I will stop. I have 
begun my lecture. The tax on my brain 
is quite slight. I shall have to read more 
than anything else. Thatstone has roused 
me a great deal, or rather the place where 
it was found. NowI have done with the 
stone axe—that is, for the present. Put 
it upstairs in your cabinet, Lucy, and kiss 
me, my little girl, for your old grandfa- 
ther is to grow younger now in mind, and 
will be a pensioner no longer.” 

Lucy had taken the stone axe, and had 
placed it in the rough wooden cabinet in 
the room where she sewed. Somehow 
or other the object had an interest to 
her beyond that usually belonging to an 
inanimate thing. Why had the young 
man said, ‘‘ Good-by, old acquaintance” ? 
Could there be any connection between 
him and that bit of rudely shaped stone ? 
Then Lucy thought over what prehistoric 
man might look like. Shehad read a great 
deal about that. He was dark, swarthiy, 
with a heavy underjaw. Was the origi- 
nal eye black or blue? Could he twitch 
his skin like a horse in fly-time? He was 
bowlegged, with a peculiar formation of 
the tibia. He might, with certain changes 
in his frame, have run or vaulted better 
than the man of to-day. Had she not 
read Darwin for her grandfather, and 
thought over it all when she milked her 
cows? There might be links, inseparable 
between animate and inanimate 
things. There was Schopenhauer and his 
will theory, and the dyspeptic professor 
of belles-lettres who last year, when he 
visited her grandfather and was so ill 
from overeating, had argued over the 
subject. There was will and the magnet, 
and might there not be some occult power 
existing in that stone axe? 

Oh, how supremely silly it all was for 
her to be speculating in this way while 
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her towelling wanted hemming, and she 
too poor to buy a sewing-machine! And 
then Lucy bothered over the college Com- 
mencement to take place in a few days. 
Lucy blushed as she thought of her shoul- 
ders that needed covering, her ankles that 
wanted hiding, of her shabby boots, and 
not money enough to buy even a yard of 
some poor material to piece out her dress 
with. The young woman sewed on dili- 
gently on that pleasant summer morn- 
ing, but her needle was duller than her 
thoughts. Where was her emery bag ? 
She must sharpen her needle. She went 
to the rough wooden cabinet, opened it at 
random, and drew forth the first stone at 
hand. She would point her needle on it. 
Was it an accident that the stone axe 
should be in her grasp? With nimble 
fingers she turned the needle over and 
over on the stone, and then, with a vicious 
snap, the needle was broken. 

Lucy Post was for the first time in her 
life nervous. ‘‘It is, I am afraid, an un- 
lucky stone,” she said. ‘‘ Anyhow, you 
will do for a makeweight.” And she 
clapped the stone on the stiff and heavy 
fold of towelling, that would not stay flat 
on her low work-table. Then her thoughts 
took full swing again. ‘‘ He was fairly 
good-looking, with a keen blue eye, rather 
disputative, but not, after all, so bad- 
mannered for—for a circus performer. 
People in that calling resemble, I fancy, 
jumping-jacks. Maybe as a primitive 
man’’—and here she Jaughed—‘‘ he may 
have kept close to the salient character- 
istics of the original stock, and followed a 
calling best adapted to the exhibition of 
physical strength. Paleolithic man in 
spangles! What a degradation!’ Then 
Lucey started, for a branch of the cherry- 
tree swaying in the June breeze had 
grated against her window. 

Then Lucy’s thoughts took a practical 
turn. ‘‘I wonder,” she said, ‘‘why I 
have not thought before this of having 
these cherries picked and sent to Bal- 
bee? If Peter could only leave his work, 
or Abigail her washing! Imust get some 
money, Ah! you miserable thing !’’—she 
shook her finger at the stone axe—‘‘ how 
are we to pay for the window-glass you 
broke ?” 

Just then she heard the click of the 
latch at the side gate, and the voice of 
Abigail, who was saying: ‘‘ It’s miss that 
bosses things here. Go and ask her. I 
can't leave these sud clothes on the bile.” 
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Lucy looked out, and there was jj, 
young man—the man of the stone iend 
looking admiringly at the cherry-tp 
The recognition was immediate. He hoy. 
ed, and at once opened the cony: rsation 
Had he come for the axe? 

‘* It's a fondness for cherries that brine: 
me here,” he said. Lucy felt relieved 
‘* Might I ask for some, since the tree 
overladen? It’s years since I ate 
cherries off the branch, real live cher 
you know.” 

‘If it is only cherries he wants, he jx 
quite welcome,” thought Lucy. ‘ (¢ 
tainly,” she said; ‘* but the only way to 
get them will be for you to help your 
self.”’ Then she hesitated for a momen; 
and added, ‘*‘Can you pick cherries ?” 

**“Can I pick cherries? Can a duck 
swim ?” was the response. 

‘**T don’t mean that. Do you pick cher 
ries ?” inquired Lucy, demurely. 

‘Yes, I do—when I have permission,” 
replied the young man, apparently puz- 
zled. 

‘Tt’s easier to explain to him what] 
want than about the axe,” thought Lucy, 
‘*T mean,” said Lucy, ‘‘that I should 
like you to pick some cherries for me 
They will be over-ripe in a day, and we 
have—we have sometimes paid as much 
as a cent a pound for picking them.” “| 
am sure, as he is a circus man, he will 
not object,” thought Lucy. 

The young man seemed to hesitate for 
a moment. Then he said: ‘‘ How would 
this do? Iam to eat what I want, agree 
ing not to plunder the tree too mucli for 
my own benefit, and then I am to pick 
for you. One cherry say in every ten 
for myself, and you to keep the count.” 

**T shall not count what you eat,” re- 
plied Lucy, distantly. Then she thought 
how badly she wanted some money, and 
she added, ‘‘ It would be quite a favor if 
you would pick the cherries.” 

‘* Professionally? I am ready to strip 
the tree. Any basket?” inquired tlie 
young man. 

‘*There ought to be one hanging on a 
hook by the door,” said Lucy. 

**T see it.”, 

‘If you pick it full, it will suffice. Be 
careful and do not break the branclies. 
You will find a ladder leaning against the 
arbor in the garden,” and Lucy from her 
window pointed in the direction of the 
garden. 

“*T don’t want a ladder. I fancy I can 


any 
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up this tree, and as for that, almost 


nd of a tree.” 
vould not be surprised if you could, 
have to thank you very much for 
liteness some days ago. You ran 
, fast that I had no opportunity to 
: how much obliged to you I was; 
Then Lucy stopped. 
inquired the 


why—” 
what, miss ?” 
man. 

it did you mean by saying good- 

hing or other ?” asked Lucy. 
the young man apparently did not 
.». He was in the garden gather- 
big leaves and spreading them 
asket. He had his coat off now, 
presently Lucy saw the young man 
his shirt sleeves in the first cleft of the 


It is fortunate that the branches grow 
on the other side of the tree from here,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘‘ I sha’n’t say a word to him.” 

But the young man seemed to have no 
ition to remain silent. ‘‘The first 

ry. shall it be for me, or for my em- 

[| want to be honest, but I real- 

) not know what to do. I ought to 
ave the first one so as to keep me hon- 
est There was no answer. Then the 
man, holding on with one arm, 
swung himself around the tree and said, 

When I whistle, I am not eating, but 

picking; and if you think I am not whis- 

enough, let me know.” Then he 

was around on the other side of the tree 
again, and was piping a merry strain. 

Gradually Lucey, with little pushes, had 

d her table away from the window- 


vers 


young 


move 
ledge 
“The basket is half full already, but 
nearer the house, where the shade is, the 
cherries are better. Can’t I fill another 
basket ?” he asked. 
| will have another basket for you,” 
Luey, intent on her sewing, for now 
the cherry-picker was not so very far from 
her window. It was becoming embar- 
rassing. ‘‘Up a cherry-tree,” thought 
Lucy, ‘‘I suppose a man can’t exactly 
choose his footing.” 
“ All right, then. 
ere get 
IS quile 


said 


Can the old woman 
me another basket? This one 
full now.” 

Then the man slid 


Yes,” said Lucy. 
down the tree so fast that it was all Lucy 
could do to restrain herself from giving a 


She ventured to look 
He was all right, and had run off 
to Abigail, who was giving him a bushel 


little ery of alarm. 
out 
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basket. 
Abigail. 
again. 
did not 
her. 

‘It is a very large basket,” said Lucy. 
‘‘] had no idea Abigail would give you 
such a task.” There was no reply. 
‘*Please do not go up so high. Cherry 
branches are very brittle things;” and 
she went to the window, and had to look 
upward to see the cherry-picker. 

‘*Oh, they look strongenough. Please 
don’t be startled, for Iam going to lower 
the basket, and drop down a few feet, and 
catch on to the limb below;” and suiting 
the action to the word, he did drop some 
three or four feet, and caught easily a 
limb below him. 

Although Lucy’s heart was in her 
mouth, she was angry. ‘‘I suppose you 
are used to doing that kind of thing on a 
bar or a rope, but I would rather not see 
such exhibitions.” 

‘It’s a common enough ladder trick, 
and I really did think that branch above 
was breaking, and then the cherries in 
the basket would have been ruined.” 

He was very near her window as with 
his arm again around the trunk of the 
tree he faced her. Lucy had just then 
her moment of dread. She rose; pushed 
the little table from her; it tilted, turned 
over, and the stone axe with a clatter fell 
on the floor. 

The young man seemed startled; then 
he said, holding out his hand: ‘‘If you 
please, Miss Post—for I suppose you are 
Miss Post—I want that stone. Won't 
you give it back to me ?” 

Lucy could have shrieked now. ‘‘What 
interest can you have in that stone?” she 
inquired. Then she said, ‘* Do you want 
to exhibit it in your circus ?” 

**Cireus! circus! Why, yes.” 

‘**T will not part with it. I have giv- 
en it away. It is not mine. Go down 
instantly,” cried Lucy, imperatively. 
‘*Take the basket to the back porch, and 
come to the side door of the house and 
I will pay you.” 

Lucy heard the rustle of the leaves 
above her, and the young man was gone. 
She hurried down stairs. She opened her 
drawer and took out the money. There 
was but another quarter left. . Then she 
waited and waited. ‘‘I wil! at least,” she 
said, ‘‘have some kind of an explana- 
tion.” She waited in vain. Then she 


He seemed to be chatting with 
Presently he was up the tree 
He seemed to be quite silent. He 
whistle. He was away above 
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sought Abigail. ‘‘ Where is that man ?” 
inquired Lucy. 

‘*Sakes alive! how pale you are, miss! 
Was he a thief—a tramp? He didn’t steal 
nothing ? He put the baskets down there. 
There they be. Rather a nice-spoken 
young chap. When I gave him the bush- 
el basket he asked who you was, and I 
told him your name, and that you was 
Professor Stravinius’s granddaughter, and 
when he was through, he opened the gate 
in a big hurry, and he’s quite gone now; 
and if, Miss Lucy, your hand is in, we can 
begin now on that ironing.” 

Fortunately for the linen it was Abigail 
who superintended the heating of the 
irons, otherwise there would have been 
disaster. Luey’s thoughts were busy. 
Was she living in a period of enchant- 
ment? Had he come to Cherry Hill in 
an accidental way? What did an acro- 
bat want with a stone axe? Yes, he must 
belong to a circus, for she had never seen 
human being so agile. When man was 
an arborescent animal he might have been 
the embodiment of grace. But then prac- 
tice in a circus had made him perfect; still 
it was a degradation that the man of the 
cherry-tree should tumble in the sawdust. 

W hen in the evening her work was done, 
Lucy sought the bookcase, and found a 
volume of Flaxman. There was a figure 
something like the man, in just such a 
pose as when he balanced himself tiptoe 
on the springy branch of the cherry-tree. 
Would he ever come back? When she 
thought this, she closed the book with an 
angry snap, and made a vow that she 
never would look at the print again. She 
felt ashamed of herself, humiliated. 
What silly romance was she building? 
Was she sane ? 

Now Abigail marched in, holding some 
tickets in her hand. ‘‘ Miss,” said Abi- 
gail, ‘‘ Peter, he found these under the 
cherry-tree, and just as like, when the 
man throwed his coat down,these tumbled 
out. Peter, he says they be circus tickets, 
and I must fetch ’em to you.” 

Lucey took them. They were two red, 
greasy, much-worn tickets, and across 
them was printed: ‘‘Cireus. Reserved 
seats fortwo. Free. Titus Mulvaney.” 


‘* Ah!” said Lucey, indifferently, as she 
put them in her pocket, ‘‘ that quite settles 
it.” 

That evening Lucy was very quiet, but 
not so the professor. 
work, 


He was full of his 








““T am nearing the stone now. my 
dear. I have got to where I prove tha 
Cherry Hill range was near the flank ofa 
glacier, and that Black Creek was the jo, 
raine. Paleolithic man may come in late 
My theory can stand without that. | {yy 
Lucy, that memory improves. W hat ( 
lights me most is not the work, but ti, 
zest | feel for work. Just read this. 
You might think it wants curtailing. 

Lucy took some pages of the many 
script, and reading them carefully, saiq 
‘Grandfather, I am not going to alter 
word, and I can make no suggestion, | 
am a little tired to-night, and [ think 
sleep will help me.” 

Lucy sought her room. 
eyes on the work-table. Where was tip 
stone? On the floor where it had falley) 
No, it was not there. It was rather , 
perambulating stone, given to vagaries 


ir 


She cast he r 


But where was it? Had she put it back 
in the drawer? Sne pulled out the dra 
er of the cabinet, and the stone was 


not there. She hunted and hunted, bu 
there was no trace of it. It had vanis)- 
ed, and she felt wretchedly unhappy oyer 
its disappearance. Could there be an) 
thing supernatural about the stone? She 
slept badly. The college Commencement, 
to take place in a couple of days, annoy- 
ed her. Somehow in her dreams the 
stone axe took prodigious bulk, and was 
crushing the life out of her. 


It was with somewhat of a superstitious 
dread that Lucy saw the sun rise. She 
had misgivings about her grandfather 
But when he came to breakfast he was 
happy and cheerful. What if he should 
ask for the stone axe? After the morn- 
ing meal the professor busied himself 
about his work. If there was any occult 
influence about the stone, it did not af 
fect her grandfather. 

Peter had taken the cherries to Balbec 
With the proceeds, sold at a good price, a 
pane of glass was purchased, even a yard 
of stuff was bought. Lucy’s old dress 
was pieced out. Then the day afterward 
the journey to Balbec must be under 
taken. f 

It was a warm day, and the road rough 
to Balbec. 

‘* This fall, Lucy,” said the professor, ‘|! 
hope to make the trip. Won't you re 
member about the arrow-heads, and go to 
the museum and bring me the black one ' 
Good-by, dear, and enjoy yourself.” 
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vas miserably unhappy. There 
emonition of impending trouble. 
en o'clock before the old horse 
n the plough could be spared ; 
» seemed very fidgety and in a 
, start, as he drove the horse in 
ved harness with the ramshackle 
fore the door. 
myself!” said Lucy, her grand- 
‘words resounding in her 
Miss Post, the great- 
ddaughter of our esteemed benefac- 
Simon Beck; and Miss Post has just 
. dollar in her pocket, of which sum 
-enty-five cents will have to be spent at 
. livery-stable for the horse, providing 
the people have not raised the price.” 
\nd she took out her much-worn porte- 
monnaie and opened it. ‘‘ Peter, take 
my money, you will have to pay to cross 
the bridge.” Peter took the porte-mon- 
naie ‘Some of the Becks were spend- 
thrifts, and I am afraid I have an ineli- 
nation that way. Though my dress is 
hardly decent, I had no right to spend a 
penny on it. What is to become of us, 
and so little to pay the interest on the 
mortgage, and this wet spring, and the 
Black Creek meadow drowned out?” said 


Lucy 


ist 
rides 


oO 


nent 


inoy 


Peter, who had been silent so far, pre- 


sently turned round and said: ‘“‘It is a 
powerful fine show, so I hear; and, Miss 
Luey, if you wouldn’t mind, and it isn’t 
a bit out of the way, and there is more 
shade, we might as well take the old 
road, and then we will pass the tent. It’s 
as big as all out-of-doors.” 

‘It might be more shady, Peter.” 

“And there’s the drinking troughs 
more handy, Miss Lucy, and the beast 
wants constant watering of a warm day 
like this,” added Peter. 

“Did you try very, very hard to find 
an owner for those tickets, Peter?” in- 
quired Lucy. 

‘Didn't I!” replied Peter. Now Peter 
was the most honest and truthful of men- 
servants, but to have a free ticket to a 
circus within his grasp, and to give up the 
chance of being a deadhead, was requir- 
ing too much of the stanchest probity. 

It was a weary ride. By-and-by Bal- 
bec came in sight. The bridge was pass- 
ed, the toll paid, and Peter was assured 
that the tickets were in his young mis- 
tress’s porte-monnaie, for he had seen 
them. Had Peter cunningly arranged 
it so that his vehicle got locked in the 
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throng of country wagons which blocked 
up the road leading to the circus tent ? 

‘* Hear the drumming and the bugling, 
Miss Lucy. Oh, Miss Lucy, you ain’t go- 
ing to waste them two tickets ? 
give me only one. 
right off,” said Peter. 

‘*And pray what am I to do, and the 
sun broiling? Am I to wait here until 
the performance is over?” inquired Lucy. 

‘*You come too. I can hitch up right 
here, and here’s a man I know selling 
buttermilk that will watch the team; and 
then again, miss, we couldn't budge if we 
wanted to. Weare just jammed in,” said 
Peter, delighted at the success of his ma- 
nceeuvre, as he jumped out of the wagon, 
and slipping off the bridle of the horse, 
passed a halter over the head of the ani 
mal, 

‘‘Ought I to spoil Peter's holiday ?” 
thought Lucy. 

‘“What’s the harm of your going in 
too, miss ?” inquired Peter. 

Lucy was a trifle undecided; but she 
could not help herself now, for the sur 
ging crowd caught her, and holding Peter's 
hand, nolens volens she was carried to the 
ticket stand. Peter held the precious 
bits of pasteboard, and they were received 
without comment. In a minute more 
mistress and man were within the tent. 
Peter saw his young lady comfortably 
seated, and, with a certain sense of pro- 
priety, occupied a bench above her. 

It is quite certain that a secret wish to 
be present at that circus performance had 
occupied Lucy Post’s mind ever since the 
tickets had fallen into her hands. ‘‘I 
am eager that my illusions shall have a 
short and sudden ending. I require he- 
roic treatment, and I shall find it here. 
I want to chase all these stupid vagaries 
out of my mind when I see the man in 
spangles. I wanttodespise myself.” This 
is what Lucy thought as she glanced at 
the tawdry costumes of the twenty per- 
formers, who were now galloping their 
horses in the ring. 

If Peter’s eyes opened wider and wider, 
Lucy Post was not a less observant spec- 
tator. It is true a fan hid the lower part 
of her face, but she need not have used it, 
for her features were as rigid as marble. 
There was ‘‘The Post Rider of the Pam- 
pas, the Embodiment of Human Grace.” 
He was pock-marked, with red hair. It 
wearied her all. There was one last act, 
‘*Signor Odontado, the Aerial Sprite.” 
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The band played pianissimo, and then 
Lucy, reckless as she seemed to herself, 
did not dare at first to cast her eyes up- 
ward. She saw a slender rope dangling 
in the air. Then a graceful figure slid 
down from the top of the tent. It was a 
handsomely built man, of about his height. 
The next moment she saw the gymnast’s 
face. It was acoarseone. That creature 
might have broken his neck, and she 
would have felt sorry for him with that 
same tempered pity she would have given 
to any animal suffering a mishap. 

It was all over now, and why was it 
that Lucy was glad he was not there and 
half disappointed, for neither had her cu- 
riosity been satisfied nor her cure been 
accomplished ? 

It was the wife of the professor of lan- 
guages who was Lucy’s hostess. That 
good lady at once gave Lucy all the col- 
lege news. There were to be changes. 
The school was to be more practical in 
its teaching. There was to be an infu- 
sion of new blood. The alumni had taken 
a new interest in the college. 

Lucy attended the college performances, 
listened to the speeches, and somehow al- 
ways anticipated the exact phrase which 
led up to the eulogy of Simon Beck, Es- 
quire. She would wince when the people 
looked at her. At last the ceremony was 
concluded, and she was glad of it. 

Lucy remembered her grandfather's re- 
quest, and hurried to the college museum. 
For some years she had not been there. 
‘* Anyhow,” she said, ‘‘I shall be away 
from all the noise. When last I saw it, 
it had a shabby, neglected air. I might 
have a good cry in a corner of it, and feel 
the better for it.” 

The door of the museum was open, and 
Lucey entered. There had been changes. 
Theystartled her. The walls had been new- 
ly painted; the floor had been scrubbed ; 
but that was not all. As she glanced at 
the cases she saw that a new classification 
had been adopted. The museum looked 
cared for. There had been expansion. 
There was a case filled with specimens 
of Japanese handicraft. Somebody had 
been unpacking a box, and a variety of 
objects were on the floor, and Lucy saw 
swords, krisses, and queer Eastern fire- 
arms. Her foot touched one, and it rat- 
tled. Somebody was upstairs, whistling 


quietly, and now the whistling ceased. 
Where might be the long case with the 
Indian relics ? 


Ah! there it was. It was 
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locked. Who had the key? 


Vas the 
person upstairs the new cura She 
must have the case opened. She }yesitaya) 
awhile, and then looked furthey ta, 


in all the long line of specimens 

Could Lucey believe her eyes? (©))_ },,, 
ror! there was the stone axe fron) Bj, 
Creek! Lucy was staggered as she yo.) 
on a label attached to the stone. * [mj 
tion of a stone axe, from the m 
Copenhagen.” Then after that axe fp 
lowed a dozen other implements. al] |, 
belled ‘‘ imitations.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Lucey, unable to x 
strain herself. ‘‘Why did he do 
How did he do it 2?” 

Some one hurried down the narroy 
stairs from the gallery. Lucy did no} 
look; she felt she knew who it was 

‘**T want, sir,” said Lucy, quite coolly 
now, bending over the case, “ this black 
arrow-head for my grandfather, Professor 
Stravinius—the Number 8. You will be 
good enough to give it to me, for I am to 
suppose you are in charge here.” 

‘**Oh, Miss Post, Miss Post! I ney 
shall know how to ask your pardon, 
Pray believe that my giving you this 
sham axe was quite an unpremeditated 
thing—that is to say, as to the conse 
quences. It shall never fool anybod, 
else in this world.” And saying this, the 
young man opened the case, seized thie 
stone axe, closed the lid again, and tak 
ing a hammer, struck the axe a sharp 
blow, so that it broke in a dozen pieces 
‘*It is a hateful thing to me—nothing 
but a sham. I made it, some years ago 
Now I throw myself entirely at your 
mercy. I offer no excuse. I was not 
aware who you were—the granddaughter 
of the man I have the highest respect 
for. It was only when your woman- 
servant told me you were Miss Post that 
I was fearful that my silly trick about 
the axe might bring about some unfor- 
tunate results. What I did was to get 
my satchel out of the circus var and 
take this imitation of an axe out of it. | 
had met the van on the road, and fora 
dollar the driver gave me and my baggage 
a lift.” f 

‘** But—but—sir,” gasped Lucy, ‘ why 
did you say, ‘Good-by, old acquaint 
ance’ ?” 

““Tt was addressed to the axe. Whiat 
could you have thought I meant? I was 
surprised myself at your insistence, and 
wondered then, as, permit me to say, | do 
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a young lady should be so de- 
on my finding something that 
id no existence.” 

you humored me, fooled me to 
{my bent? It was very unkind 
Now pray give me that black 
id,” said Lucy, her head in a 


Number 8? It is authentic, and 
nore for purposes of research than 
er number in the collection.”’ But 

irator made no show of opening the 

Did you take me for a circus per- 

[ rather think you did,” he in 


But Luey’s tongue was tied just then. 
You heard me whistling just now, 
Miss Post, but I was just feeling then 
<e a little boy whistling in a graveyard. 
| have not had a moment's peace since I 
cave you that wretched sham. I felt no 
better when I stole it back. Perhaps 
there came a moment of relief when I 
smashed it. I do not know now if you 
have forgiven me. ‘What remains for 
me to do is to see Professor Stravinius 
and tell him all about it.” 
No, no! Do not do that!” said Lucy. 

I can hardly tell you what course to 
I should not advise your mend- 
ing the broken pieces or making another 
axe,” added Lucy. 

“Will you kindly listen to me, Miss 
Post? I have been honored by the facul- 
ty here with the offer of a professorship. 
If in any way my presence is distasteful 
io you, as I have not yet accepted the po- 
sition, then all that George Gordon can 
dé will be to decline the place.” 

‘Does it not seem to you, Mr. Gordon, 
that you are making a great pother about 
a very insignificant thing? So you are 
the Mr. Gordon my grandfather knows? 
Pray give me the Number 8.” 

“But is it all told yet? The Number 
8 is wired to the back of the case, Miss 
Post. Though I have the reputation of 
being a fair gymnast, an archzological 
discussion in a cherry-tree, where the 
limbs are very brittle, might have been 
obscure, with the result of breaking my 
neck; and when I saw that confounded 
stone roll down, I almost lost my hold.” 

The appearance of that foolish thing 
you have aecounted for, but its disappear- 
ance is unexplained,” replied Lucy. 

And might not redound to my hon- 
or?” inquired Professor Gordon, anx- 
iously. 


pursue, 


‘* Did it—did it fall out of the window, 
after all?” inquired Lucy. 

‘‘May I never come again to Cherry 
Hill? I do so long to have a talk with 
the professor. I know he will forgive 
me; and will I ever get my quarter of a 
dollar? Here is the arrow-head.” 

Just then a couple of students came in. 
Gordon offered Lucy his hand. She hes- 
itated a moment, then took it, and hur- 
ried out. 

Somehow, when Lucy rode home next 
morning her heart was lighter. She was 
a trifle reticent. When she handed her 
grandfather the arrow-head, he examined 
it closely. 

All he said was, ‘‘ Iam delighted to think 
how well my memory has served me.” 

‘*There is a new professor, who is cura- 
tor, grandfather,” said Lucy, slowly. 

‘Yes, Lucy; it is Gordon. I urged his 
appointment a year ago.”’ 

‘‘TIs not this Professor Gordon rather 
an impulsive gentleman ?” asked Lucy. 

**T don’t know exactly, dear; but he 
used to be full of fun, though a fine, man- 
ly fellow. The lads will have at least, as 
their leader, the most proficient amateur 
athlete in the State; but then there are 
certain brain qualities which Gordon pos- 
sesses which are invaluable. I am sure 
he will be a great acquisition to Balbec. 
He has written me a long letter—I will 
show it you some day—and, Lucy, I have 
been working hard, and am just as happy 
as I can be; and when Gordon comes, I 
shall read him a part of my lecture.” 

Professor Gordon came to Cherry Hill, 
and Lucy forgave him; and, in fact, in 
time forgave him so thoroughly that he 
married her. 


‘** Professor,” said his wife to him, 
when of a bright June day her husband 
was up the tree picking cherries and 
throwing them to her through a window, 
as she sat working at her table in an up- 
per room—‘* Professor Gordon, did or did 
not that stone axe you humbugged me 
with, sir, roll out of the window ?” 

“Lucy, Lucy, do you wish me to fall 
off this tree? Just see, if I were a robber, 
how easily I could get into your bower.” 
And swinging lightly on a limb, Professor 
Gordon had now a foot on the window- 
ledge. ; 

“Tf it were all to happen over again, 
sir, I would not forgive you,” said Lucy. 

‘Yes, you would, Lucy.” And there- 
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r husband, who was now in the 
irew his arms around his wife's 
| kissed her. 

{ explanation may suffice me, but 
» certain facts in regard to that 
stone which are by no means clear 

crandfather,” said Lucey. 
yes, they are; for I wrote him 
| him all about them before I ask- 
n for you, Lucy. Is it not wonder- 
»w strong the professor has come 
That last lecture of his was admira- 
Je although there was a little allusion 
in it, understandable to me alone, which 
made me winee, in regard to palzolithic 
remains in Black Creek. He holds that 
stone axe over my head, like the sword of 
Damocles. Now, Lucy, this is one of the 
ways to get out of a window.” And so 
Professor Gordon jumped back to the tree, 
and then slung down clusters of cherries 


to a lusty baby who was dancing on the 


greensward below. 


Then that baby’s great-grandfather 
came out of the house, and the child 
insisted on being noticed, so Professor 
Stravinius stooped down and _ kissed 
him. 

‘I almost wish,” said Professor Stra- 
vinius, ‘“‘that this happy life of mine 
might last until that little boy had grown 
to be a student in Balbec College. I do 
not know how it has come about, but 
Lucy’s husband seems to have infused a 
new life into the college. Wait awhile, 
and then Balbee will be the great college 
of the State. We never had such large 
classes as we have to-day.” 

Furbishing his spectacles and taking a 
book out of his coat pocket, the professor 
began reading. Then he shook his fin- 
ger at the father and mother of the child, 
and turned over a page or so of his book 
very carefully, so that the leaf should not 
rustle, for his great-grandchild was now 
sound asleep on his knee. 


CALLISTE. 
BY RENNELL RODD. 


N May, when oleanders bloom, 

That time the gold was on the broom, 
Before the moon was full above 
A world that seemed but made for love, 
When fire-flies lit the way we went 
To bruise the hill thyme into scent, 
The shadows of your raven hair, 
The charm of movements free as air, 
Your wild-bird grace of shy replies, 
The mischief in your sea-deep eyes, 
Had tempted me to whisper you 
The word world-old but ever new, 
The word that seemed so light to say 
When oleanders bloomed in May. 


But, ah, Calliste, over-sea 

The fickle wind sets where for me 

Lie other ways and other cares; 

For you the soft Aigean airs, 

The sails in yonder haven furled 

To tell you of the outside world, 

The starry nights, the spring's perfume 
Returning with the orange bloom, 

The simple prayer you know to pray, 
The ready mirth, and then some day 
Some sailor with the broad brown chest 
To snatch the flower from your breast, 
To knot his fingers in your hair, 

Draw up your face and call it fair, 
And say the word I dared not say, 
When oleanders bloomed in May. 
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W. HAMILTON GIBSON 


oy URING a recent 
” ¥ visit to England 

I devoted a whole 

day to a stroll 


through those 

glazed acres of 
the famous London conserva- 
tories. After walking in sen 
suous delight through miles of 
perfumed bowers and all manner of won 
drous floral luxuriance, I was at length 
invited, as a special courtesy, to view what 
I was assured would prove the climax of 
interest and beauty, the reigning sensa- 
tion in the way of an ‘‘orchid hybrid.” 
Following my guide, I soon entered the 
‘** propagating-house,” wherein are born 
into the world every year those hundreds 
of hapless nondescripts against which na- 
ture protests in vain. There, among a 
coterie of its kind,in blushing conscious- 
ness, more sinned against than sinning, 
stood tle poor innocent which was the 
talk of the town, a Cypripedium mon- 


grel, flanked on either side by the two 
helpless parent species. 

Twelve years of eager waiting, I was 
told, had this very week rewarded tli 
*‘culturist ” with the first-fruit of this un 
natural union. An ‘improvement,’ it 
was called, and one in which the insti 
tor seemed to take as much pride 
though the waif had deserved the Lo 
blessing. O pagan marplot, how 
your entertaining courtesy changed 





THE WILD GARDEN. 


d you have read the vigorous 
omment beneath the non-com- 
erior of your guest! 
hat a sigh of relief and exalta- 
spirit do I leave the degenerate 
; of a garden such as this for the 
len of innocence and peace! 
wonted fellow-worshippers are 
by one I pass them; now light 
vering, or there prostrate on the 
| carpet, till at length, my sins con 
my matins said, my soul refreshed, 
ive the temple inspired for the 
‘a new day, I am led as though 
imseen hand to a bright spot 
the sunbeams penetrate the gloom 
a window in the pines, and I 
‘“What!” do you ask, 
Look! yonder in the 
chancel, snowy lilies hovering 
among the ferns! Avision? Yes. What 
it that my seraph assumed the 
which man has called 
In the archetypal bot 
know not what 


iB age cata 


rough 


stand transfixed. 


Yes. 


a vision i’ 
those 


matters 
material form 
Cypripedium.” 
any of the Infinite we 
may be its correspondence. 
\s in the artificial garden 
from parterre to parterre, or to conserva- 
or shaded fernery, each with its ap- 
propriate setting, so in the wilds we find 
the Northern model, every condition of 
sod. of light, of shade, finding its true ex 
The ‘‘forest ledge” has its 
family, which the botanists well 
The pine wood has its faithful 
broods; the yielding loam, with ‘‘ soft 
vown silence carpeted,” is figured with 
bloom and garland easily numbered in 
anticipation. The beech woods have a 
rival company. The hemlocks hold the 
darling of the mould, the trailing arbu- 
tus, always with a numerous attendant 
complement. The meadow blooms that 
fall in the swath of the new-mown hay 
we all know—the daisies, the clovers, but- 
tereups, lilies, and meadow-rue. Even in 
the burning sand dunes of the sea-shore 
or the desert we may be sure of a number 
of faithful missionaries, while the same 


we pass 


pression, 


chow 


A GROUP OF ORCHIDS. 


Spiranthes. Calopogon. Goodyera. Pogonia. 


steps when my question was answered, 


sand that chances to rim the lake nurses 
a distinctly different brood. 
uly last June I stood on the margin 


being confronted with a strange botanical 
shape which I had never seen before. 
We stood on no formality, for the fame 





of the individual had already gone before 
him, and he assured me that he had been 
looking for me these many years. My 
new friend was guised in most singular 
botanical fashion, and I hope he did not 
chance to notice my smile at his expense. 
He stood full four feet high, holding 


f a large swampy wood, which I had 
known only in the season of bare trees, 
vhen there are few secrets in the woods. 
What new exaltation awaits me here? I 
mused. What new friend will accom- 
pany me as I emerge from the other side 
of the forest? I had barely gone three 
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SOLOMON’S-SEAL 


above his head, without the slightest 
seeming necessity, a large tropical um- 
brella-like leaf two feet across, cut into 
sixteen drooping divisions; and he sport- 
ed a flower tucked snugly in his lapel, 
which was a singular choice indeed for a 
boutonniére—a green, hood-like, tubular 
affair, somewhat suggesting a jack-in- 
the-pulpit or skunk-cabbage flower, about 
six inches long, with a tapering green 
spadix projecting full five inches above 
the summit of the pointed hood, making 
in all a floral display of nearly a foot in 
length. He looked like a naturalized 
brave from the tropics, and, indeed, fa- 
vors certain of his Brazilian kindred. 

Of course my botanical brethren will 
at once recognize the eccentric blossom, 
the dragon arum (Arum dracontium), 
though I imagine that few of them have 
ever chanced upon a finer individual 
than this, my first, though not my last 
specimen, for I subsequently discovered 
more. 

One of most common orchids, 
though hardest to find because of its ob 
scurity, is the O. lacera, or ragged orchis, 
its inconspicuous petals being cut with a 
coarse fringe. Various specimens met 
me on all sides among the ferns. For 
years I had vainly sought for the rare 
pogonia (Pogonia verticillata) in my 


our 
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walks—not for its beauty, but fi 
retiring qualities; for one does } 

feel that perhaps he has every « 

ed a friend whose only fault is 

esty. It is no greater complime: 
cardinal-flower in that he is hailed 
afar. Remembering that a certai) 

dian of the secrets of the woods had , 
pered to me that the pogonia was to }y 
found near a certain turn in an old wood 
road, I sought the spot; and there 
isolated nook among a thick grovwt 


_ i of 


medeola, or Indian -cucumber, 


ginseng 


Solomon’s - seal, wood - betony, and 


olhey 


wood growths, I came upon the object of 
my search growing in profusion, tread 
ing them underfoot ere I was aware. the 


imitative whorled foliage of the mede 
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olas having beguiled my discrimination. 
The secret was safe, this secluded haunt 
having been selected as the choice of all 
the earth by a nestling whippoorwill, 
which fluttered from my feet, disclosing 
her downy brood like a spot of mould 
down there on the brown leaves. But 
ny pogonias were long past their prime, 
ind I could get little idea of their flower. 
Here bloomed, also, the small green or- 
chis and the purple-fringed orchis; the 
uvularias; and the cranesbill and loose- 
strife; and the Solomon’s-seal, with its 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILIS. 


palm-like spray and drooping yellowish 


pendants; and the Andromeda, with its 
chime of ten thousand bells. The swamp- 
azalea shed a slight fragrance from its 
remnant blossoms, and offered its juicy ap- 
ples that to me are never offered in vain. 
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INDIAN-PIPE 


That whispered password to the pogo- 
nia opened the door also to a rare wild- 
flower bed that justly deserves the fame 
it has won. All the dwellers of the 
‘*forest ledge” were here: rue and maid- 
enhair. The early harebells hung from 
the crags above, and continued the dance 
which the lingering ‘‘ rock-loving colum- 
bines” were now bequeathing; while the 
spotted leaves of liverworts, and spiry 
pods of bloodroots, and the plenteous fo- 
liage of rue, anemone, and wind-flower, 
and matted beds of arbutus, bore witness 
of what a rare May-day had been cele- 
brated hereabouts; and the sweet deer- 
berry, with its fragrant bells, and the 
airy fumitory were there, draping the 
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rocks, could I only have happe: 
way. 

Calypso and Arethusa are oft: 
in questionably queer company ; 
to the lovers of the eccentric our 
fords quite a variety show. Tl: 
ical enthusiast who has never fou) +) 
side-saddle-flower or pitcher-plant 
sensation in store for him. In a 
nestling in a huge bowl on the 
Black Mountain, Lake George, | onep 
found myself in a sea of purple pitcher 
plants; no beggarly cluster of the hot 
house, but a compact throng, extending 
[ had almost said, for an acre on all sides 
each cluster crowding among its fellows 
and presided over by its company of 
strange nodding, lurid blossoms, and aj] 
impacted in the dense moss. 

Examination of these pitchers disclosed 
a fact which has probably been noted be 
fore, but of which I have never read—that 
the insect prisoners were not all victims, 
almost every .pitcher disclosing one, two 
or three larvee which were entirely proof 
against the digestive arts of the leaf, aud 
which in reality robbed the latter of its 
rightful prey. These larvze I soon dis 
covered to be those of a peculiar fly, doubt- 
































SNEEZE-WEED. 
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less a distinct species de 
pendent upon the pitcher 
plant, the transformation 
being completed in the 
pitchers, wherein I found 
their chrysalides; and at 
length, after much search, 
my conjectures were veri 
fied by the discovery 

of a newly hatched 


fly creeping up 
the dangerous 
tube, which had 
defied the es 


cape of less 
knowing in- 
sects an ac 
complishment 
for which I 
doubt not he had been especially equipped 


DV nature, 


Another conspicuous eccentricity is the 
monotropa (we have been treated to the 
beaker, here is the pipe as well), that pal- 
d child of the dank woods that might 
well pass for a fungus did we not know 
that it carries a flower as botanically per- 


fect as the laurel, or the pyrola, or any 


A BED OF LUPINES. 


other of the great heath family, to which 
it belongs. 

No discourse upon our notable wild 
flowers would be complete without recall- 
ing the foxglove, whose tall sprays of 
tubular blossoms light up many a dark 
nook in the woods, and whose pure, even 
color always suggests to me the canary. 

What a fine pine yellow is that of the 
toad-flax! But our finest and most con 
spicuous yellows are among the golden- 
rods and sunflowers, and their kin of rud- 
beckias and sneeze- weeds. The finest 
orange flaunts in the bloom of the but- 
terfly-weed (Asclepias tuberosa). The 
asters, amethystinus and nove anglie, 
wear the choicest purple; and in the tiny 
forget-me-not we find a touch of pure 
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prismatic blue, which nature has here 
economized as in a turquoise; its like is 
nowhere repeated in our flora. 

I know of few finer and more harmo- 
nious displays of color to be found in the 
whole wild garden than is afforded by a 
bed of blue lupines—a typical bed, such 
as I have in mind, with their dense foli- 
age and spires of bloom thrown in bold 
relief against a background of sunlit sand. 
It is worth a ten-mile walk to see one such 
bed in its prime. 3lue lupine,” it is 
called, but it rings the changes on the 
sapphire tints, and lays the amethyst in 
tribute as well, with its infinite variety, 
from deepest purple to palest pink or 
white, and in its perfect complementary 
contrast of the background of sunny sand 
affords a rare harmony of color. 

Emerson 
“Saw beneath dim aisles, in odorous beds, 
The slight Linnea hang its twin-born heads” ; 


FALSE FOXGLOVE. 
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and how many a saunterer has felt };, 
heart leap into his throat as h: 
came upon a cluster of the s 
flowers in the woods! But th: 
ous beds” are strewn with the 
bells when the pyrolas come 
scene, and the tiny creeping-twins of ; 
fragrant partridge-vine hardly m 
lisps known as against the more 
presence of the pyrolas. It is hard; 
speak in moderation of these 
woodland plants. There are four or { 
of them in more or less constant asso, 
tion, all with their lily - of - the -va 
breath. 

The pyrola is the perennial hostess 
the groves. She does the honors at 
Go into the woods at an 
and you are sure of her. Even in t 
bleakest winter's day, how do her spires 
of seed-pods and her fresh lusty leayes 
against the snow quicken our pulses a) 
bring back the summer! The shinleaf 
with its light green foliage of spring sug 
gesting a tiny clump of lettuce, is perha 
the most omnipresent of the group 
the two pipsissewas, known as the pr 
cess-pine and spotted- wintergreen 
former with its rich green, highly polish 
ed leaf, and the latter dull of surface, | 
conspicuously veined with white—are pe: 
haps the most beautiful, and with thei 
reptilian companions of rattlesnake-hawk 


ine 
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weed and _ rattl t 
snake - plantai 
Nags form a_ nota g 
a" quartet of low E 
.  toliaged plants. 
How have 
a hypercritical stick 
lers for truth stum 
; bled upon that shy ‘* yellow vio 


let’ of Bryant’s verse! 

He apostrophizes it as 
avant-courriére of spring 
“Of ali its train the hands of 5 
First plant thee in the watery mould 





No; of all her train the first flower 
that is planted in the watery mould by 
the hands of spring is the skunk-cabbag« 
and the bees know it and gather sweets 
from it even though the poets do not 
But if the too fastidious must needs rule 
out this plebeian of the bog simply because 
he does not appear to advantage in a but 
tonhole, what then? What a brood of 
wood blooms stand ready to look down 
on him as they usurp his place! The 
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ts ginger roots, 
the pale 
spring - beauty, to 








nothing of 
tler-flower 

| dandelion. 
Which one shall 
ar the stolen 
nnant? What 
heart 
come 
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er our beloved 






poet of the violet? 

What is the tes- 

timony of his later vears in 
s ‘Winter Piece” as he 

first heralds of 


















seeks for the 








“ Lodged in a sunny cleft 
Where the cold breezes come not, blooms alone 








The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 






lue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 











Wit unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” j . . 
T : se . ” * ¥/ 4 . 
There is no ‘* yellow violet” here; but cr 
is the ‘‘wind-flower” is never ‘‘ blue,” a 7 
ind the hepatica often is, it was of course ( 
t let sé Af “> 
ie latter flower that really ‘‘ blossomed i 
ilone” amid these lingering snows. £ 
An observant friend writes: ‘‘A year it 





ago, in taking a walk from Fabyan’s to 
the Crawford House, I discovered a plant 
of meadow-rue (Thalictrum cornuti) hav- 
ng purple blossoms. A very distinct va- 
riety itseemed tome-—a very decided color; of such a thing. I took the root to add to 
not so soft and graceful as the blossoms of my collection of native plants growing in 
the white, but having a quite pleasing ef- my garden. Last summer the plant blos 
fect. The stem of the plant was also of a somed handsomely. I took the flowers to 
dark color. You may be sure I was sur- Horticultural Hall, but no one there had 
prised and delighted, as I had never-heard ever seen them, and no description or al- 






A GROUP OF PYROLAS. 
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FIRE-LILIES. 


lusion can I find in any botany. I have 
also found a clump of fire-weed plants 
which have pure white blossoms, which I 
have plucked for three years. I have 
come across no one who has ever seen 
the like. Have you?” 

Yes, my friend, I have. There are a 
whole brood of them. Their whiteness is 
only skin-deep, for they are the black sheep 
in Dame Nature’s household. But she 
discountenances their pranks, and, as a 
rule, stirs herself to discount their mis- 
chief. It must be admitied, too, that they 
occasionally put on a very pretty face to 
cover their waywardness, and their lives 
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would prove harmless if the ey 
ists’ would only cease to play 
with them, for it is from scio) 
these that our prized ‘* varieti: 
gotten. Ina burned mountain 
once found a number of white 
ums such as my friend describ 
have met with them occasiona 
my walks. It is a lapse in the plant t 
is imitated in various other species 
normal freaks, analogous to thi 


among animals, which is recognized as 
degenerate type. 
For years I saw from my studio wind 


an almost pure white English sparrov 
I have seen a white robin, a very pal 
bluebird, and even as I write a snowy 
pink-eyed squirrel is roving amo 
trees near my country home. 

In addition to the fire-weeds, I hay 
found albinos of red clover, closed 
tian, purple-flowering raspberry, blue-flag 
burdock, purple Hupatorium, lupine, bl 
violet, and bird-foot violet, and have heard 
of a white cardinal-flower; but the pretti- 
est of all these wayward children is tly 
white-fringed gentian. There is a long 
list of similar exceptions to tempt the eur 
ous scientific eye to be found in our walks 
The purple meadow-rue of my friend is by 
no means as rare a find as he imagines 
He has simply happened to miss it. A] 
most any favorite habitat of the plant 
will disclose its purple specimen. Pink 
yarrow and pink wild-carrot are also fre 
quently to be met with, in the latter case 
that customary deep purple floret in the 
centre of the bloom seeming to have dis 
solved like pigment and spread through 
out the white saucer. I once found a 
blue-flag plant upon which nearly all the 
flowers were four-parted instead of three, 
as in the true type; and singularly enough, 
on examination I found that the only 
pod which had approached maturity was 
empty, its seeds having been devoured by 
a caterpillar. ‘‘Mere chance!” Well 
we cannot decide that point. No deri 
sion shall change my faith that this cat 
erpillar had a special mission to fulfil 

Look well to your wild flower, O poet 
or botanist, ere you claim to know it 
How has that little fringed polygala 
laughed in its purple sleeve as you d 
scribed its beauties to your friend! Most 
wild-flower hunters are familiar with this 
lovely blossom, with its close cluster of 
leaves suggesting those of the checker 
berry, and its singular orchid-like, pur 









ree, 
ugh, 
only 
was 
d by 


poe t 
il 
vala 
di 
ost 
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.d flower, inevitably suggesting 
itterfly with a long fringed tail. 

iys a prize, but the real nugget 

A search down there among 

at its root discloses a singular 

tt generally given away in the 

For this vain purple banneret 

ie way to a new and unsuspected 

ur wild garden—the cleistogamie 

the plant having one blossom 

eht and another for the darkness. 

many of its congeners and a long 

* of other plants, the fringed polygala 
shows one face to the world and another 
tomother earth. ‘* Here, worldling,” she 
vould seem to say, ‘‘ take my fluttering 
pennant, if you will, butspare my anchor.” 
These subterranean anchor flowers are 
orne on long stems, and are entirely 
vithout petals, appearing indeed more 
ke small roundish pods than flowers; 
it they plant the mould with seed, and 
seep many a spot in the woods perennial- 
vy tufted with the purple broods, else ex- 
terminated by the vandal hand, whether 
that of botanist or eager childhood. I 
have rarely met with a wild-flower en 
thusiast who knows even the spring vio 
et. Take the common blue species, for 
nstance (Viola cucullata); you know it 
‘‘It blossoms in the early 
Oh yes, for poet and 


of course, 


spring,” say you. 
boutonniére, but not for posterity. Go 
now, even in November, to your favorite 
violet bed in the woods, and find your 
dozen blossoms where there was one in 


May—if youcan. Thedry leaves are rat- 
tling to the sowing of their seed showers, 
shot afar from the pods, ripening from 
perfect flowers every day. I have a 
clump of this wild violet in my city yard, 
and even as late as November I have pick- 
ed its blooms, nodding among a veritable 
galaxy of white three-cornered stars of 
the open pods, either empty or loaded full 
with their charge of seed. This flower is 
not for beauty but for utility, looking 
merely like a close pointed green calyx ; 
but it is loaded with a potent energy un- 
known to its vain vernal predecessor. 
For it would seem to be a law of nature 
that fruition is inversely as the petals of 
the flower. Flowers artificially doubled 
by turning the stamens into petals are 
often without seed, or with seeds which 
are germless. In the wilds where nature 
wishes to insure a fruitful life, it would 
seem she sometimes entirely deprives the 
flower of its corolla, as in the instances 


given—a pregnant text which is feelingly 
committed to the prayerful consideration 
of the world’s garden, where all is van- 
ity. This cautious peculiarity is found 
in various plants, and is doubtless the sav- 
ing grace of many, as in the case of the 
beautiful little polygala, otherwise in cer- 
tain districts eradicated in posies. The 
cystus or frost-weed has a golden rose or 
two for the poet, but later on lower branch 
es a thousand microscopic blossoms which 
bear the responsibility of posterity like- 
wise. The gay young jewel-weed is 
decked with golden trinkets, but later for- 
gets her ear-drops in the cares of materni 
ty. Certain of the clovers, like the pea- 
nut, bury their flowers in the earth to in- 
sure the seed. 

Verily may I say with Goethe, ‘‘ Some 
flowers are lovely only to the eye, but 
others are lovely to the heart.” Others, 
again, are lovely to the soul, and it is the 
wild garden alone that leads us into the 
clouds. 
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Chitur’s Casy Chair. 


T is a good sign of the times that the 
crusade against the large and omni- 
family of Hog which the Easy 
(hair long ago preached has been vigor- 
ously renewed. Public manners are a 
common interest. The private conduct 
of the most famous personages is of small 
concern beyond their domestic circle. 
But the conduct of the person in the next 
room at a hotel, or in the next seat in a 
railroad car, is of great interest to us. 
Yet the remedy is not obvious. Even if 
we should propose a school of manners, 
t is not certain that the pupils for whom 
it would be especially designed would at- 


pre sent 


end 

If a fellow-guest at the Grand Hotel 
of the Universe comes in at two in the 
morning, and going humming along the 
corridor to his room, flings his boots 
down upon the floor at his door with a 
resounding blow that awakens all neigh- 
boring sleepers, you may cover him with 
expletives, and consign him in imagina- 
tion toa hundred direful dooms, but nev- 
ertheless he goes unpunished. Or you 
may suddenly confront him in all the 
majesty of nocturnal dishabille, and ad- 
monish him severely of the wicked selfish- 
ness of his ways. But the probability is 
that you will have either an extremely 
amused audierce, who will ‘‘ guy” your 
appearance without mercy, or receive a 
surly rejoinder in the form of a boot or 
a volley of vituperation. In any event, 
the school of manners will not be hon- 
ored by the exercises. 

Yet the Hog family is not American, 
nor is it by any means peculiar to this 
country. The Lady Mavourneen who 
said with enthusiasm that she could trav- 
el without insult from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and that every American 
of the other sex seemed to make himself 
her protector, said only what is generally 
true of the American. He is naturally 
courteous and invincibly good-natured. 
Indeed, it is his good-nature which has 
permitted the family Hog to develop to 
such proportions. A man enters a hotel 
“as if it belonged to him.” Will he not 
be foreed to pay for his accommodation— 
and roundly? Shall he not take his ease 
in his inn? Is he not willing to settle 
for all the food, drink, comfort, trouble, 
that he may require or occasion? Shall 

Vor. LXXXI.—No. 484.—59 


he put himself out for others? If num- 
ber one does not look out for itself, who 
will look out for it ? 

And to all this Jonathan good-natured- 
ly assents. If number one takes more 
than his share of the sofa, Jonathan 
moves up. If number one puts his feet 
on a chair, Jonathan does not stare: If 
number one still more grossly demon- 
strates his porcine lineage, Jonathan dis- 
likes to make trouble—until number. one 
comes to despise those whom he insults, 
and plainly expects every circle to bow to 
the sovereignty of selfishness. This is 
a fatal form of good-nature, but it has a 
not unkindly origin. It springs from a 
social condition in which everybody is ex- 
pected to help everybody else, because ev- 
erybody needs help as in a frontier com- 
munity. Indeed, in many a rural neigh- 
borhood still, this spirit of lending a hand 
is supreme. Everybody expects to sub- 
mit to inconvenience, because he knows 
that he will require others to submit. 

But these refinements of mutual de- 
pendence must not be allowed to justify 
the outrages of selfishness. The passen- 
ger in the boat or the train who occupies 
more than his seat, who sits in one chair, 
covers another with his feet, and a third 
with his bundles, and smokes, and widely 
squirts tobacco juice around him until his 
vicinity is not ‘‘a little heaven,” but an- 
other kind of ‘“‘h” below, is a public pest 
and general nuisance, for whose punish- 
ment there should be a common law of 
procedure. But this can be found only 
where there is a common contempt and 
resolution which will deprive him of his 
ill-gotten seats in the first place,and make 
him feel, in the second, the general scorn 
of his neighbors. 

But as we are told constantly and cor- 
rectly that we are a reading people, it is 
through reading that the members of the 
family which is hostis humani generis 
will learn that they are the most detest- 
able and detested of the great families of 
the race. You, sir, whose eyes are skim- 
ming this page, and who never give your 
seat to a woman in the elevated car ‘‘on 
principle ’—the principle being either that 
a woman ought not to get into a crowded 
car, knowing that she will put gentlemen 
to inconvenience; or that the company 
ought to forbid the entry of more passen- 
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gers than there are seats; or that first 
come should be first served; or that num- 
ber one, having paid for a seat, has a 
right to occupy it; or whatever other 
form the ‘‘ principle” may assume—you 
are one of the host against whom the cru- 
sade is pushed. Thou art the—well, for 
the sake of euphony we will say man, 
but it is not man that is in the mind of 
your censors. 

Or you, madam, who enter the railroad 
ear with an air of right, and a look of re- 
proval at every man who does not spring 
to his feet, and who settle yourself into 
the seat offered you without the least rec- 
ognition of the courtesy that offers it— 
for you it would be well if the urbane 
mentor of another day were still here, 
who, having given his seat to a dashing 
young woman who seemed unconscious 
of his presence, looked at her until she 
impatiently demanded if he wanted any- 
thing, and he responding, said, blandly, 
‘*Yes, madam; I want to hear you say 
thank you.” 

Both this sir and madam may learn 
from the daily papers as from this page 
that even in a car where they recognize 
no acquaintance a cloud of witnesses 
around hold them in full survey, and 
whatever the fashion or richness of their 
garments, and however supercilious their 
air, perceive at once whether they belong 
to the family of ladies and gentlemen, 
or to that of Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Mr. H.” 
Thackeray’s hero could not have been 
more aghast to see hiS divine Ottilia con- 
sume with gusto the oysters which were 
no longer fresh than Romeo to learn by 
his Juliet’s question to that urbane men- 
tor of other years that his mistress must 
be of kin to the unmentionable family. 

The next time those boots are flung 
down in the reverberating hotel corridor 
there will be no harm in remarking to 
the clerk the next morning in the crowd- 
ed office that it is not necessary for you 
to look upon the register to know that 
one of the Hog family arrived during the 
night. 


A RECENT remark of Goldwin Smith’s 
has led to a very general discussion of 
the question whether Americans hate 
England. If put in that broad way, the 
answer must be unquestionably no. The 
American consciousness of our kinship 
and debt to England is altogether too 
strong to permit any feeling that can be 





called hatred. Indeed nowhere is the) 
torical position and significance of p,,, 
land more completely understood oy »»,., 
proudly acknowledged than in this o 
try. The more intelligent and 
an American, the warmer is his reeoy 
tion of the service of England to | 
and of nothing is such an America) 
than that the American Revyolut 
really a defence of England against };, 
self, and a defence made by the sons ,; 
Englishmen. 

Mr. Higginson reminds us that Ha 
thorne points out the fact that howe 
Englishmen may love Americans 
vidually they hate them in the ager 
and Mr. Higginson confirms the substa; 
of the statement, but not the strenet 
the expression, by his own experienc 
He perceives a certain surprise amo 
Englishmen when they are please 
an American, as if they instinctively mea 
sured him by some accepted type of 
countrymen which is disagreeable. T 
is undoubtedly true of both countries 
is what Lowell remarks in his essay upo 
a certain condescension in foreigners. |} 
is, in fact, almost inevitable under 
circumstances. If a company of Am 
icans had emigrated long ago to Austra 
lia because of the ill treatment of the re . 
public, and after a violent political sepa- 
ration from us had there grown into a 
vast and prosperous state, of a language, 
of political traditions, and a general spir 
it and range of civilization identical with 
ours, still regarding us as their mother 
country, Americans would feel toward 
their Australian descendants much as t] 
English feel toward us, as if they were an 
offshoot, a colony, an interesting com 
munity founding a new America by ‘tl 
long wash of Australian seas.” Th: 
our tone toward them might seem t 
them condescending would not be sur 
prising. 

Undoubtedly in our feeling we distin- 
guish between England and Engiis!:inen 
At bottom we feel ourselves to be t 
Greater Britain. The elder son has sta 
at home, and lives in the old family man 
sion, which is antiquated ard inconve! 
ient, but it stands in the ancient park, and 
it is venerable and picturesque. It is in 
vested with the romance of old tradition 
It is hung with the family portraits. Th: 
household maintains old customs that 
seem to us outgrown and foolish, and 
that in any case could not be transported 
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. a new country and a modern house. 
W « . e ° 

rhe older son is & kind of country squire, 
ms to us to give himself airs of su- 


and set 


vomiority to the younger, which are not 
d by possession of the old estate, 


' ‘advantage which seems to us to be 
atly overborne by the conveniences of 
new establishment. If he comes to 
is he is apt to estimate everything by 
standards he brings, and not by those 
that he finds. He misses the ivy on the 
walls, and the wigs of the judges and the 
Sneaker, and the pervading fiction of a 
visible sovereignty. He thinks the old 
thing at home is better because it is old 
and at home. The younger son grows 
impatient as he points out how remuner- 
atively he has invested his portion of the 
old heritage of liberty, and how he has 
extended the family name and fame, only 
to hear the reply, ‘‘ Quite so; it’s all aw- 
fully jolly; but it isn’t England, you 
know.” 

No, it isn’t England; it is America. Yet 
how if the younger son should say, what 
is undeniably true, that the best of Amer- 
ica was transplanted from England. ‘In 
signing away his own empire over Amer- 
ica, George III. did not sign away the em- 
pire of English liberty, of English law, of 
English literature, of English religion, of 
English blood, or of the English tongue.” 
It is the same thoughtful observer who 
says that, who also says that Americans 
hate England. No, they do not hate 
England. Say rather that they hate 
Englishmen who do not understand what 
English empire is; Englishmen who have 
not yet learned the significance of anoth- 
er saying of the same observer, ‘‘ Above 
all nations is humanity”; Englishmen 
who, could they have had their way, 
would have subjected the younger son to 
the sceptre of George III., when, as the 
Englishman who saved the English em- 
pire in the last century said, if England 
had subjected the colonies, she would 
have fallen on her own sword. 

What Americans hate in England is 
what is. not truly England. The later 
alienation comes largely from English 
conduct in our civil war. But surely 
England was as much divided then as it 
was divided between Chatham and George 
the Third. The England that we hated 
then was the England of Bute and Lord 
St. Vincent, not the England of John 
Milton, John Hampden, and John Bright. 
The London Times and the superfine Re- 
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view did not speak for the England that 
really created both England and Amer- 
ica, but for the England that drove Amer- 
ica out, and that subsequently England 
herself happily suppressed at home. 

It may seem like refining too far, but 
it is not England, it is Englishmen who, 
of alien spirit, sometimes masquerade as 
England that America hates. John Quin- 
cy Adams felt that the masqueraders had 
permanent hold, and he was always dis 
trustful. But in this day we cannot as- 
sent tothat view. There is, indeed, a po- 
litical game always playing in this coun- 
try, of which abuse of England is one of 
the counters. But the intelligence, the 
conscience, and the love of liberty in 
America are America, and they do not 
hate the same qualities over the sea, which 
are the England from which America 
sprang. 


IN the first paper of the Sketch-Book, 
which describes the Atlantic voyage, Ir- 
ving says that when the weather, which 
had been fair, changed to a wild and 
threatening aspect, the passengers gather- 
ed toward evening in the cabin, where the 
gloom was made ghastlier by the dull 
light of a lamp, and every one told his 
tale of shipwreck and disaster. On the 
longer voyage, on which we are all em- 
barked, when our thoughts are turned to 
the night side of nature, as Robert Dale 
Owen called it, we likewise are all apt to 
fall to telling the grewsome tales which 
are known as ghost stories. They havea 
strange and subtle fascination. The im- 
agination, quickened by suggestions of 
mysterious sounds and supernatural pre- 
sences, fills the young listener with hor- 
ror. The upward path to bed through 
darkened passages and solitary halls is 
peopled with terrors worse than dragons 
and visible monsters, for they are phan- 
toms of dread against whose malign pow- 
er there is no sovereign amulet. 

The sufferings of the child sent severe- 
ly to encounter all alone such fears and 
figments of the fancy are indescribable. 
They are recalled through the actual trials 
of later years as more grievous and appall- 
ing than they, and many a man and wo- 
man pities the forlorn little figures that 
once they were,cowering and shivering in 
that early purgatory of terror which the 
ghost story created. Later they begin to 
ask whether those harrowing apprehen- 
sions, that inexplicable awe, were, after 












































































































































































































































































































all, only fanciful. The man, of whom the 
child is father, as he grows wiser comes to 
learn that all he knows is that he knows 
little. He sees the succession of the sea- 
sons, the systole and disastole of the visi- 
ble heart of beauty, but the secret of its 
life still hides from his gaze. If one 
enlightenment conceives the tortoise on 
which the elephant stands, another ad- 
vances to protoplasm, but no further. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 


The most refined psychological specula- 
tion may extend the range of observa- 
tion. But the ‘‘mocking laughter” of 
desert places, the cry of the banshee, the 
sudden impression of a _ presence, the 
strange and fanciful popular supersti- 
tions, as they are called, in the same way 
that unapprehended physical conditions 
are sagely called nervous prostration— 
what is the key to them all? What is 
a hallucination? Who shall say con- 
clusively that it is the thing that is not? 
And if it be, whence is it, and why? 

The literature of ghosts is very ancient. 

In visions of the night,and in the lurid 
vapors of mystic incantations, figures rise 
and smile, or frown and disappear. The 
Witch of Endor murmurs her spell, and 
‘‘an old man cometh up, and he is cov- 
ered with a mantle.” Macbeth takes a 
bond of fate, and from Hecate’s caldron, 
after the apparition of an armed head and 
that of a bloody child, ‘‘ an apparition of 
a child crowned, with a tree in his hand, 
rises... The wizard récounts to Lochiel 
his warning vision, and Lochiel departs 
to his doom. There are stories of the 
Castle of Otranto and of the Three Span- 
iards, and the infinite detail of ‘“‘singular 
experiences,” which make our conscious 
daily life the frontier and border land of 
an impinging world of mystery. 

But these stories have no conscious law. 
They are like fantastic or horrible dreams. 
Did the writer suffer from nightmare? Or 
are they but fairy tales reversed? For airy 
Titania has some evil fate given us the 
Tall Woman, and tricksy Ariel have we 
exchanged for Caliban? There is indeed 
a hint of similar recurring phenomena 
that may seem toimply some law. There 
is the persistent story of the friend who 
seems to appear in the room or at the 
door, or whom, awaking, you see by your 
bedside, only to learn afterward that at 
the same moment in a distant land he 
dies. There is the family spectre, whose 
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appearance foretells death to the lucklog 
member of the family who sees it. Doe: 
some sudden physical pang, some mort, 
premonition, recall the legend, and jy. 
stantly he believes that he sees the 
senger of doom? 

The fascination of this realm of expe. 
rience, which is traditional from age t, 
age, yet always elusive, is undeniab]p 
Few men have seen ghosts, or will confese 
that they have seen them. But almog 
everybody knows some one of the fey 
Haunted houses are familiar in many 
neighborhoods, with the usual story of 
the roistering sceptic who will gladly 
pass the night alone in the haunted cham 
ber, and give monsieur the ghost a warm 
welcome, but who, if not found dead iy 
the morning, emerges pale and haggard. 
with a settled terror in his look, and his 
lips sealed forever upon the story of the 
awful night. 

Mansions in country places are adyer 
tised for sale or hire, with the attraction 
of a well-regulated ghost, who contents 
himself with driving up at midnight with 
a great clatter of outriders, and rumble of 
wheels, and brisk letting down of steps, 
and a bustling entrance into the house 
and then no more. Staid gentlemen re- 
member in their youth awaking in a 
friend’s house in the summer night just 


mes- 


in time to see the vanishing through the 
long window of a draped figure; a mo- 
mentary pausing on the balcony outside; 
the sense of a penetrating, mournful look; 
then a vanishing; and at breakfast the 
cheery question of the host, ‘‘ Did you see 
the lovely Lady Rosamond?” and a fol- 
lowing tale of hapless love and woe. 

The delirium of fever, if only we knew 
what it is, and an unbalanced mind, and 
an excited imagination, are all devices 
more or less unsatisfactory, and as mys- 
terious as the ghosts themselves, to ex 
plain the realm of ghost or fairy. Where 
these cannot be assumed, dyspepsia may 
be invoked as the witch who mingles and 
stirs the caldron. But science loves to 
speculate upon so ancient and strange a 
system of phenomena, or statements of 
alleged phenomena, and to try to reduce 
to order and marshal in well-disciplined 
ranks these coy and evanescent hints of 
something that eludes exactness of obser- 
vation and defies acute analysis. The 
meritorious effort recalls the line of Shel- 
ley describing the clouds as 

“Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind.” 
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Most 
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Science, indeed, is not unwilling. Her 
ministers are ready to try the haunted 
chamber, and to bring the Lady Rosa- 
mond to the most rigid investigation. 
But will she smile upon the philosophers 
and surrender, who has only looked sad- 
» upon the poets and disappeared? The 
Society for Psychical Research, however, 
is not daunted, and does not despair of 
helping the sun to rise upon the night 
side of nature. Several years since it be- 
van to collect a census of hallucinations, 
of which the responsibility was assumed 
last summer by the International Con- 
oyess of Experimental Psychology at 
Paris. The object is twofold—to obtain 
a mass of facts about hallucination which 
may serve as a basis for scientific study 
of such phenomena, and also to ascertain 
the number of persons who have had ex- 
perience of them. The question of the 
census sheet is very simple: ‘‘ Have you 
ever, when completely awake, had a vivid 
impression of seeing or being touched by 
a living being or an inanimate object, or 
hearing a voice, which impression, so far 
as you could discover, was not due to any 
external physical cause?” Some eight 
thousand persons in England, France, and 
the United States have already responded, 
and the congress hopes that at its next 
meeting in England, in 1892, there may 
have been not less than fifty thousand 
answers collected. Professor William 
James, of Harvard University, has been 
selected to superintend the American 
branch of the census. 

No more timely, striking, and interest- 
ing illustration of the phenomena in ques- 
tion, intimations, impressions, apparitions, 
which are familiarly described as super- 
natural, can be found than the collection 
of little tales called Modern Ghosts. It 
is the most modern and contemporary 
contribution to this literature, collected 
from authors in various parts of Europe, 
Norway, France, Spain, Austria, Italy— 
all of them masters in their way, and of 
that sympathetic and delicate lightness of 
touch which is indispensable to the hap- 
piest treatment of such themes. One of 
the writers, Guy de Maupassant, is already 
well known in this country from the lit- 
tle collection of tales, The Odd Number, 
and from Mr. Henry James’s charming 
essay of introduction. Another name 
which will have great interest for many 
readers is that of Beequier, a Spaniard, 
who died in 1870, only thirty-four years 


old, whose tales are full of the sentiment 
and legend of his country, and some of 
whose verses, especially the ‘‘ Swallows,” 
a tenderly passionate love-song, breathing 
the sadness of the poet’s life and tempera 
ment, have been very felicitously trans 
lated. 

The tales that compose the volume 
show how universally the old spell of 
‘*the supernatural” still lingers. The 
fair Lady Rosamond, vanishing in the 
summer moonlight on the balcony of a 
New England country house, she or some 
loathlier denizen of the same uncompre- 
hended sphere, appears on a river in 
France or in a street in Spain. The old 
man covered with a mantle still cometh 
up. The child crowned, with a tree in 
his hand, still rises. And still we gaze 
entranced, and like the child shuddering 
through weirdly peopled shadows to his 
solitary chamber, we are conscious of the 
uncanny spell,and of the spectral realm 
in which we move. 

These little tales, like instant photo- 
graphs, bring us nearer to the life of other 
lands, and apprise us that, in an unex- 
pected sense, we are all of one blood—a 
blood that runs cold by an influence that 
we cannot comprehend, and at a contact 
of which we are conscious by an appre- 
hension beyond that of the senses. 


WHATEVER may be the fate of the copy- 
right bill in Congress, it is plain that the 
copyright cause has gained greatly by the 
discussion of the last year. The essential 
question was never so generally and so 
well understood as now, and in its re- 
cent discussion there has been a refresh- 
ing persistence. The old argument—the 
most ancient, if not the most honorable 
veteran in a bad cause—that there can 
be no property in an idea has been ef- 
fectually disposed of. He appeared in 
Congress with his familiar air of con- 
clusiveness, and the what-do-you-say-to- 
that aspect with which he has bullied 
his way through the debate for many a 
year. But he has been neatly tripped and 
floored by Judge Shipman, and will be 
henceforth only a crippled pensioner upon 
good-nature. 

Nobody can say whether there can be 
property inan idea; but whether there can 
be or not, an idea can be made available 
only in a way in which there can be prop- 
erty. The good cause has never alleged 
any other kind of property, and that is 
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the form which the law concedes. Wheth- 
er the law concedes it as fairly and fully 
as it should is a question, but there is no 
question that it concedes it. 

The American law having granted to 
Americans that kind of right, the right is 
not weakened or lost by mixing it with 
different things. My diamond does not 
cease to be mine and valuable to me be- 
cause you throw it among a heap of peb- 
bles that may be common property. The 
law says that the form which I give toan 
idea is my property, and it does not cease 
to be so because the law does not say that 
something else is property. It may in- 
evitably follow that by acknowle¢cging 
my right, the law logically concedes that 
right in general. But whether this fol- 
lows or not, the law protects my property 
in the form of my idea, and lays its hand 
upon you if you do not respect my right. 

You cannot take my diamond and make 
it yours by placing it between two peb- 
bles which the law says that you may 
take, nor even if you place it between two 
diamonds which the law ought to say, but 
does not say, belong to others. Even if 
the law gives you a pound of flesh, it 
gives you no more and no less. Above 
all, not a single drop of blood. Judge 
Shipman came evidently from the school 
of Bellario. My diamond is mine, says 


Citar’ s 


I. 

-_ the twenty years that have passed 

_ since Mr. John Hay gave us the poems 
presently reprinted with others in a vol- 
ume enlarged to nearly twice the size of 
his first venture, the reading world has 
been of many moods. At present it is 
certainly no longer of the mood in which 
it received with acclaim the heroic tales 
and dramatic measures of the Pacific 
slope, and fondly accepted them as div- 
ination, if not revelation. It is a world 
where nothing is lasting, nothing is final ; 
where judgments are often reversed, and 
more errors are made than are acknow- 
ledged. One of these errors was to con- 
found Mr. Hay’s work in “dialect” bal- 
ladry with that of other poets, who were 
so creative that they created even the ver- 
nacular employed by their rude sons of 
the soil. Mr. Hay never could justly 
claim to have done this; he must be con- 
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the law; and whoever takes it wit 

permission is a—conveyer, says the 
and the judgment of the law is ratifieg 
the higher court of conscience and oun 
mon-sense. 

The great present gain of the cayse 
that it has been transferred to that high¢, 
court whose jurisdiction takes cogniz 
of moral convictions. A moral right ex 
ists independent of law. Such also js +}, 
quality of what is called natural righ}; 
Alexander Hamilton was the chief of oy, 
practical statesmen. Sut it was Hami 
ton who said that the rights of humay 
nature are written as with a sunbeam oy, 
buman consciousness, Among all lovers 
of justice those rights exist, whether with 
law or without it, and those lovers do no} 
justify an evident wrong by the plea that 
no law forbids it. But, in truth, the high 
est law forbids it. The absence of good 
laws from the statute-book is as signif 
cant as the presence of bad laws. Good 
sir, do you justify the King of the Cannij 
bal Islands for dining upon your lament 
ed grandfather because there was no lay 
of the islands that forbade it? 

It is always a happy day in the realn 
of Venice when learned doctors from old 
Bellario, in Padua, come to the Duke's 
Court of Justice to hear and determine 
causes that involve the highest law. 


ut my 


Aner 


Study, 


tent with the slighter praise that belongs 
to the observer of life, and can have no 
higher honor than comes from having 
imagined characters; he did not imagine 
dialects. Perhaps it is for this reason 
however it brings his ‘‘ genius” in ques 
tion, that the Pike County Ballads are 
still enjoyable, now when our faith in 
the self-sacrifice of steam-boat engineers 
and martyr stage-drivers has somewhat 
lapsed, and we find it difficult to believe 
even in the altruism of the greatest mill 
ionaires. 

In *‘ Little Breeches,” and ‘‘ The Pledge 
at Spunky Point,” and ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Gilgal,” as in the gay lyrics and sketches 
of life indefinitely alien to Pike Coun- 
ty, the wit is always the stream of West- 
ern humor, springing from the same 
source in the heart of America. The po 
ems are interestingly biographical of a 
writer whose Americanism is of a quality 
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as unmistakable in other things as in his 
: who has had the advantage to 
aaa been in touch with the world out- 
si America at many points without 
saving any part of himself in its grasp. 
sal good-nature on which our na- 
being rests underlies the poetry of 
hole book, and its airiest wit is alive 
with the trust in men which is the practi- 
‘yeligion of these States. Something 
true- hearted, generous, is nev- 
a» far off, even from passages that pro- 
mise, or threaten, to be quite sophisti- 
cated and cynical. There is kindness in 
the shrewdest irony, and no final bitter- 
ness in the laughter. As to the more se- 
ieee pieces, it seems to us that there has 
never been a better or braver word said 
: that for Liberty than in the poem of that 
name; and that the great meaning of 
Christianity Ulumines with its tenderest 
and loveliest light the beautiful lines on 
Mount Tabor. There is so much that is 
so good in the pieces of a religious cast in 
the volume that we are inclined to com- 
mend them especially to the reader, and 
especially to the reader who has hitherto 
known the poet on his most obvious side. 
Among those of a different cast, **‘ A Tri- 
umph of Order” is something that makes 
the heart bleed still as if the boy - com- 
munist had just been shot in Paris. For 
the poetic effect that may be embodied 
in the very plainest and barest phrase, 
‘Miles Keogh’s Horse”’ is a masterpiece ; 
and ‘Sister St. Luke,” in another kind, 
isa picture perfectly painted of features 
whose delicate spirit could not have been 

easily caught: 


wit, ane 


O not 


“She lived shut in by flowers and trees, 
And shade of gentle bigotries. 


But in her small, dull Paradise, 
Safe housed from rapture or surprise, 
Nor day nor night had power to fright 


The peace of God that filled her eyes.” 
That is admirable; and admirable in its 
way is the handling of the legend of 
“The happiest of all lovers,” Ernest of 
Edelsheim— 
“ His true love was a serpent 
Only half the time.” 


In a kindred sort ‘‘ The Enchanted Shirt” 
is excellent; in another sort and of a 
lofty level is ‘‘Guy of the Temple,” with 
its fine mystical passion, and its hour of 
that religious ardor long lost to the world 
except in such poems as this and Tenny- 
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son’s idyls. As for those ‘‘ Distiches,” 
which appear to be the latest minting of 
the poet’s treasure, they are pieces of fine 
gold, so sharply and cleanly struck, and 
of such a clear brilliancy and ringing 
truth, that they are like so many Greek 
coins, 
Il. 

It is difficult to say what manner of 
poet a certain poet is; to be quite mod- 
est, it is impossible; and yet, like the 
question of the first cause and the last 
end, it is always tempting endeavor. As 
for Mr. Hay’s work one feels as if he were 
saying in this or that instance of it, ‘* Here 
is what I could do in a given direction if I 
chose.” We wish he had chosen to do 
more in one kind or another, but perhaps 
this is only an impulse of the baffled criti- 
cal faculty which prefers something dis- 
tinctively ranged, finally classified. But 
again perhaps a wiser criticism than ours 
(we imagine it with considerable effort 
and reluctance) will be more and more 
content with each artist for just what it 
finds him, if it finds him good; and if it 
must still place and label him will say of 
such a poet as Mr. Hay: ‘‘Ah, yes! An 
unclassifiable. This is nice. Put him 
with the class of the unclassifiables.”’ 

We fancy him in company there with 
another American who is chiefly recog- 
nizable as American because he is not rec- 
ognizable as anything else, and who must 
be called a novelist because there is yet no 
name for the literary kind he has invent- 
ed, and so none for the inventor. The 
fatuity of the story as a story is something 
that must early impress the story-teller 
who does not live in the stone age of fic- 
tion and criticism. To spin a yarn for 
the yarn’s sake, that is an ideal worthy of 
a nineteenth-century Englishman, doting 
in forgetfulness of the English masters 
and grovelling in ignorance of the Conti- 
nental masters; but wholly impossible to 
an American of Mr. Henry James’s mo- 
dernity. To him it must seem like the lies 
swapped between men after the ladies 
have left the table and they are sinking 
deeper and deeper into their cups and 
growing dimmer and dimmer behind their 
cigars. ‘To such a mind as his the story 
could never have value except as a means; 
it could not exist for him as an end; it 
could be used only illustratively; it could 
be the frame, not possibly the picture. 
But in the mean time the kind of thing he 


wished to do, and began to do, and has al- 
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ways done, amidst a stupid clamor, which 
still lasts, that it was nota story (of course, 
it was not a story !), had to be called a nov- 
el; and the wretched victim of the novel- 
habit (only a little less intellectually de- 
graded than the still more miserable slave 
of the theatre-habit), who wished neither 
to perceive nor to reflect, but only to be 
acted upon by plot and incident, was lost 
in an endless trouble about it. Here was 
a thing called a novel, written with ex- 
traordinary charm; interesting by the 
vigor and vivacity with which phases and 
situations and persons were handled in it; 
inviting him to the intimacy of characters 
divined with creative insight; making 
him witness of motives and emotions and 
experiences of the finest import; and then 
suddenly requiring him to be man enough 
to cope with the question itself; not solv- 
ing it for him by a marriage or a murder, 
and not spoon-victualling him with a mor- 
al minced small and then thinned with 
milk and water, and familiarly flavored 
with sentimentality or religiosity. We 
can imagine the sort of shame with which 
such a writer, so original and so clear- 
sighted, may sometimes have been tempt- 
ed by the outcry of the nurslings of fable, 
to give them of the diet on which they 
had been pampered to imbecility; or to 
call together his characters for a sort of 
round-up in the last chapter. 

The round-up was once the necessary 
close of every novel, as it is of every sea- 
son on a Western cattle ranch; and each 
personage was summoned to be distinctly 
branded with his appropriate destiny, so 
that the reader need be in no doubt about 
him evermore. The formality received 
its most typical observance in The Vicar 
of Wakefield, perhaps, where the modern 
lover of that loveliest prospect of eight- 
eenth-cent.:ry life is amused by the con- 
scientiousuess with which fate is distrib- 
uted, and vice punished and virtue re- 
warded. It is most distinctly honored in 
the breach in that charming prospect of 
nineteenth-century life, The Tragic Muse, 
a novel which marks the farthest depart- 
ure from the old ideal of the novel. No 
one is obviously led to the altar; no one 
is relaxed to the secular arm and burnt 
at the stake. Vice is disposed of with a 
gay shrug; virtue is rewarded by innu- 
endo. All this leaves us pleasantly think- 
ing of all that has happened before, and 
asking, Was Gabriel Nash vice? Was 
Mrs. Dallow virtue? Or was neither either? 


In the nineteenth century, especia] 
toward the close of it, one is neve, quite 
sure about vice and virtue: they fa9, 
wonderfully into and out of each roe 
they mix, and seem to stay mixed 
least around the edges. 

Mr. James owns that he is himself pur. 
zled by the extreme actuality of his fonts 
fate is still in solution, destiny is not 
cipitated; the people are still going 
certainly on as we find people going o 
in the world about us all the time. Bp), 
that does not prevent our being satisfied 
with the study of each as we find it in : 
atelier of a master. Why in the world 
should it? What can it possibly matt 
that Nick Dormer and Mrs. Dormer ay 
not certainly married, or that Biddy Dor 
mer and Sherringham certainly are? The 
marriage or the non-marriage cannot 
throw any new light on their characters 
and the question never was what they 
were going to do, but what they were 
This is the question that is most suff 
ciently if not distinctly answered. They 
never wholly emerge from the back 
ground which is a condition of their for 
and color; and it is childish, it is Ce 
tral African, to demand that they sha 
do so. It is still more Central African to 
demand such a thing in the case of such 
a wonderful creature as Gabriel Nash, 
whose very essence is elusiveness; the 
lightest, slightest, airiest film of person- 
ality whose insubstantiality was e\ 
caught by art; and yet so strictly of his 
time, his country, his kind. He is one 
sort of modern Englishman; you are as 
sure of that as you are of the histrionic 
type, the histrionic character, realized in 
the magnificent full-length of Miriam 
Rooth. There is mastery for you! Ther 
is the woman of the theatre, destined to 
the stage from her cradle: touched by 
family, by society, by love, by friendship, 
but never swayed for a moment from her 
destiny, such as it is, the tinsel glory of 
triumphing for a hundred nights in thie 
same part. An honest creature, most 
thoroughly honest in heart and act, and 
most herself when her whole nature is 
straining toward the realization of some 
one else; vulgar, sublime; ready to make 
any sacrifice for her art, to “toil terri 
bly,” to suffer everything for it, but per- 
fectly aware of its limitations at its best, 
while she provisionally contents herself 
with its second-best, she is by all odds so 
much more perfectly presented in The 
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Tragic Muse than any other like woman 
fetion, that she seems the only wo- 
of the kind ever presented in fic- 


in 
man 
tion. 

As we think back over our year’s plea- 
eyre in the story (for we will own we 
read it serially as it was first printed), we 
rather a dismaying sense of its 
manifold excellence; dismaying, that is, 
for a reviewer still haunted by the ghost 
of the duty of cataloguing a book’s mer- 
its. While this ghost walks the Study, 
we call to mind that admirable old French 
actress of whom Miriam gets her first les- 
sons: we call to mind Mrs. Rooth, with 
her tawdry scruples; Lady Dormer, with 
her honest English selfishness; Mrs. Dal- 
low. with her awful good sense and nar- 
row high life and relentless will; Nick’s 
lovely sister Biddy and unlovely sister 
Grace; Nick himself, with his self-devo- 
tion to his indefinite future; Sherring- 
ham, so good and brave and sensible 
and martyred; Dashwood, the born man 
of the theatre, as Miriam is the born wo- 
man; and we find nothing caricatured or 
overcharged, nothing feebly touched or 
falsely stated. As for the literature, what 
grace, What strength! The style is a 
sweetness on the tongue, a music in the 
ear. The whole picture of life is a vision 
of London aspects such as no English- 
man has yet béen able to give: so fine, so 
broad, so absolute, so freed from all ne- 
cessities of reserve or falsity. 


nave 


IIL. 


Its modernity, its recognition of the 
very latest facts of society and art, and of 
that queer flirtation between them that 
can never be a marriage, is one of the 
very most valuable, most delightful things 
about the book. Modernity, indeed, is 
always somehow a charming thing when 
you get it skilfully expressed in a pic- 
ture or a story, or in some such piece 
of personal history as Baroness Deich- 
mann’s translation of Baroness Stackel- 
berg’s life of Carmen Sylva, the Queen 
of Roumania. When you think of the 
figure that royalty once cut in the awed 
imaginations of men, wrapped round with 
mists of twilight, it is sufficiently striking 
to have it electric-lighted, even to its inti- 
mate life and its recondite emotions, by 
such a memoir as this. Happily, the 
Queen of Roumania, if a poet of less ef- 
fect than feeling, is a person whose life is 
as noble and beautiful as that of most 
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women in the humbler walks of love and 
duty, and bears knowing as well. We 
are aware that this is saying a good deal 
for a queen; but we think it may be safe- 
ly hazarded. We think the great attrac- 
tion, the great use of the book is that it 
shows how little a princess of forty or fif- 
ty descents is characterized by lineage, and 
how little a good and gifted woman is 
embellished by royalty. You discover 
that she was like any number of other 
impulsive, cultivated, gifted girls, and is 
like any number of other self-sacrificing, 
heroic women, tried by love, by sorrow— 
the wives of lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
mechanics, and Jaborers. Her father and 
mother were excellent people, and there 
was talent in the family; but her train- 
ing was no better, one might almost say it 
was no other, for it could not well be any 
other, than such as most intelligent and 
conscientious people now give their 
daughters in ethics and westhetics; though 
perhaps the average American girl, from 
being a Protestant all her life, might have 
some misgiving in adapting herself to the 
Greek religion as soon as she became 
Queen of Roumania. But we are not sure 
that Carmen Sylva did not do wiselier 
in bringing herself close by all possible 
means to the hearts of the people she 
desired to love and has greatly befriend- 
ed: it is hard for a sovereign to be of any 
real use, with all the advantages. 


IV. 


Her life, like the curious autobiography 
ot A Japanese Boy, which has lately come 
to our hand, testifies to the fact of human 
equality, and there is something of the 
same pleasure in knowing her one of us 
all, that there is in recognizing the Jap- 
anese boy’s identity in essentials with the 


American boy. We wish to make Shin- 
kichi Shigemi, who seems to be still at 
school in New Haven, Connecticut, our 
compliment on the excellent simplicity 
with which he has told the story of his 
child life in the little seaport of Imabari; 
and we can cordially commend it to the 
youth of our schools, our colleges, our 
newspapers, our magazines, our pulpits, 
for that virtue. It is really very de- 
lightful, that simplicity; and we hope 
Shinkichi Shigemi will not lose it, when 
he is able to free his English of all 
color of a foreign idiom. He tells us of 
his schools, tasks, plays, punishments; 
his home life, in kitchen and parlor; the 
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village life outside; the theatres, the man- 
ners and customs of the people; his rela- 
tions and neighbors; the family sports 
and amusements; the holidays, and the 
religious rites and feasts. It is all very 
queer, outwardly; but inwardly the life 
is like our own, with the same affections, 
the same emotions, the same ambitions, 
the same ideals of rectitude and kindness 
and purity. We value the book not only 
for the pleasure, the sincere and graphic 
life-pictures given in it, but for the contri- 
bution to man’s knowledge of himself 
which it makes. It will help to clear 
away the delusion that the quality, the 
essence of human nature is varied by con- 
dition, or creed, or climate, or color; and 
to teach the truth of our solidarity which 
we are so long a-learning. 
v 

It is easy to go from such a book as 
this boy’s autobiography to such a book 
as Balzac’s Sons of the Soil, lately issued 
in the admirable series of American trans- 
lations of his novels, for with all the vast 
changes otherwise, one does not change 
the atmosphere of reality. We should 
say, if we did not pride ourselves upon 
the Study’s caution and infallibility, that 
this book was almost the most modern of 
Balzac’s novels: in motive and in meth- 
od it 1s up with the latest discoveries in 
study, the newest fashionsin art. It is so 
very *‘ actual” in all these things that one 
rather wonders, in reading it, why Zola was 
at the trouble to write La Terre,since there 
already existed this report of rural France 
not very different in tenor or effect from 
that which he has given, and very much 
decenter in terms, and much less roman- 
tic in spirit. When we think of the two 
books together, it is apparent that the 
later novelist could not have taught the 
earlier master anything of realism; in 
this book, written in what seems his clear- 
est and most fortunate moment, Balzac 
shows himself wellnigh the foremost 
artist of our time, and inexpressibly ahead 
of his own. If he could always have 
freed himself so wholly from the musts of 
romanticism which he was all his life strug- 
gling out of, he could have been one of the 
foremost artists of every time. But it is 
well that the past leaves something for 
the future to do, that all the facts are 
not accomplished. No doubt it is well 
also that there should be a reversion to 
the earlier types of thinking and feeling, 
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to earlier ways of looking at human ha 
ture, and we do not refuse the ple 
offered us by Mr. Lafeadio Hearn } 
we find our pleasure chiefly in Tolg 
and James and Galddés and Valdés 
Thomas Hardy and Balzac at | est 
In Mr. Hearn the public has learned ; 
know an artist of those who think in eo). 
or; and perhaps one doubts whether ; 
might not be better for paint 
his sketches than to write them Asa 
painter he is of the most modern schoo] 
an impressionist who puts on pure colo) 
and loves to render light in its fiercest and 
brightest and gayest tints; it is as a fj 
tionist that he seems a reversion. His 
story of Youma, which we should pe 
haps more fitly call a poem, is an illus 
tration of both facts in its dealing wit! 
tropical landscapes and natures, and 
motivation of the chief character. Youma 
does the old sublimity-act of perishing 
before her lover's eyes with her master's 
child in her arms, and refusing to by 
saved from the flames that have made a 
holocaust of the white refugees. 1) 
scene is in Martinique, where the slaves 
have risen at the rumor of a new revo- 
lution in France and turned upon their 
owners; the situation is powerfully sug- 
gested, and the race differences and dis- 
sonances finely accorded in all the shades 
of black and white. Those who knoy 
Mr. Hearn’s writing need not be assured 
that the local color is luxuriously given 
that the descriptions are rapturous. Here 
is a man born to do the work he is do 
ing, and one must not too coldly question 
whether he is not overdoing it. That is 
really a matter for him to settle himself 
with his readers at large; criticism can 
not do more than note his characteristics 
it cannot teach him anything, or mend 
him, or mar him. What it can be certain 
of and grateful for is the fact that in the 
great array of mediocrity and passivity, 
here is a positive talent that vividly dis 
tinguishes itself from all others, and joys 
in its life and strength. The love of do 
ing the things that he does is evident in 
all his work; and it is this that in Youma 
charms and recompenses and promises. 
It is the sign manual of the poet; the im- 
press of authority and right. 
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» and 


him to 1 


VI. 


The qualities of mind for which Mr. 
John Morley praised the author of Castle 
and Cabin, Mr. George Peilew’s book on 
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Ireland, when he spoke of him as a judi- 
cial thinker and observer of a rare type, 
we evident in Mr. Pellew’s Life of John 
Jay, the latest of the ‘‘ American States- 
nsSeries.” The clear intellect, the just 
the conscientious question are all 
nwesent in this biography as they are in 
va rvthing that Mr. Pellew has done. It 
was impossible to make a hero of John 
Jay.after the high romantic fashion, and 
no one could have detested such a hero 
more than Jay, unless it were Mr..Pellew; 
but there was material in the first Chief 
Justice for the portrait of a simple great 
nan: a great man of the English ideal. 
The strange thing about Jay, however, 
vas that he had nothing English in him; 
ot a drop of English blood, but was of 
French and Dutch descent, and had none 
of that sentimental kindliness for Eng- 
land which gave many of our Revolution- 
aries pause, and long kept them reluctant 
to break wholly with the mother country. 
When he dedicated himself to the Amer- 
ican cause it was with no backward look, 
from the moment he began to deal with 
its local enemies in New York till the 
time when he stood out against King 
George's ministers and refused to open 
negotiations for peace before the inde- 
pendence of the United States had been 
acknowledged. 

Mr. Pellew makes clear the importance 
of such a character to people feeling their 
full political consciousness, as 
ours were then; and the services that 


mt 


spirit, 


way to 
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Jay did the nation in many ways are 
part of its history. The sacrifices he 
made can be best appreciated on reading 
the early chapters descriptive of the train- 
ing he had received for a career of tran- 
quil prosperity and that domestic quiet 
to which the last chapter portrays his 
return in such sincere satisfaction. He 
was a man tenderly attached to wife and 
home and friends; but he gave up all for 
country. Here and there are touching 
words of affection and regret that show 
how much it cost him; but the sense of 
his cheerful and manly adequacy to ev- 
ery test of duty remains chiefly with the 
reader of this life of him. 

Jay was an aristocrat by birth, train- 
ing, and doubtless, as Mr. Lowell has de- 
scribed the condition, ‘‘a Tory in his 
nerves,” but from first to last he was the 
stoutest of rebels, the hardest-headed of 
republicans, the truest and warmest lover 
of liberty, and not liberty for the whites 
alone, but for the blacks too. He saw 
the faults of Liberty, but he loved her 
none the less, and when it came to a 
question of final political responsibility, 
he was willing to trust her younger and 
plainer sister Equality. Simplicity he loved 
too as the best expression of a republican’s 
self-respect, and he wished to realize it in 
his family life as well as in his public 
words. The character is one that bears 
study at every point, and we have not got 
us so much wisdom yet but that it will 
still yield us a little instruction. 


Manthly Record of Current Events. 


POLITICAL. 

“\UR Record is closed on the 15th of July.— 
The following bills passed the Senate: A bill 
to devote to the common schools of Utah the prop- 
erty of the Mormon Church, June 21st; the Disabil- 
ity Pension Bill, and the Agricultural College Bill, 
June 23d; the Consular and Diplomatic Bill, and 
the Post-office Appropriation Bill, June 24th; the 
bill to admit Wyoming into the Union, June 27th; 
the Agricultural Bill, June 30th; the bill to admit 
Idaho into the Union, July 1st; the Frye Shipping 
Bills, July 12th.—The following bills passed the 
House: The Sundry Civil Bill, June 17th; the Ind- 
ian Appropriation Bill, June 20th; the Lodge Fed- 
eral Election Bill (155 to 149), July 2d. 

A free-coinage silver bill, which passed the Sen- 
ate, June 17th, failed to receive the concurrence of 
the House, June 25th, and a conference was ordered. 
The conference report was adopted by the Senate 
July 10th, and was concurred in by the House, July 
12th. The bill was signed by the President July 14th. 


The President signed the act admitting Idaho into 
the Union July 3d, and that admitting Wyoming 
July 10th. 

The following nominations for Governor were made 
in State Conventions: Vermont Republicans, at Mont- 
pelier, June 19th, Carroll 8S. Paige; Pennsylvania 
Republicans, at Harrisburg, June 25th, George Wal- 
lace Delamater; Pennsylvania Democrats, at Scran- 
ton, July 2d, Robert Emory Pattison; Maine Demo- 
crats, July 2d, William P. Thompson. 

The bill to continue the charter of the Louisiana 
State Lottery Company for twenty-five years was 
vetoed by Governor Nicholls July 7th. 

An agreement between England and Germany de- 
fining the boundaries of their respective possessions 
in Africa was signed June 30th; the island of 
Heligoland to be ceded by Great Britain to Germany 
in consideration of certain concessions in Africa. 

King Leopold of Belgium, June 18th, appointed 
Henry M. Stanley Governor of the Congo Free State 
from 1891. 
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The new Constitution of Brazil, providing for a 
Federal system based on that of the United States, 
was promulgated June 23d. 

A revolution was inaugurated in Salvador June 
22d. Twenty-three persons, including General Mar- 
cial, the revolutionary leader, were killed. President 
Menendez died on the following day from heart-dis- 
ease. General Carlos Ezeta was proclaimed Provi- 
sional President, and a new cabinet was formed.— 
June 25th, the Provisional Government placed the 
different branches of the administration under the 
control of General Guirola, July 14th, the govern- 
ment proclaimed the country in a state of siege. 

The Liberal Ministry of Spain, under Premier Sa- 
gasta, resigned July 2d, and a new cabinet, with 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo as Premier, was formed 
July 4th. 

DISASTERS. 

June 23d.—Fort de France, Martinique, West In- 
dies, burned, and 5000 people rendered homeless.— 
Accident on the Reading Railroad, resulting in the 
death of two persons and the injury of others. 

June 25th.—Collapse of a foot-bridge at the French 
port of St. Jean, throwing hundreds of persons into 
the sea. Many drowned. 

June 27th.—News received of the sinking in the 
Bay of Biscay of the Dutch steamer Prins Frederik 
by collision with the British steamer Morpassa. Six 
lives lost. 

June 29th.—-Accident on Missouri Pacific near Ne- 
vada, Missouri. Many persons injured, two fatally. 

June 30th.—Seven persons injured—three fatally 
—by a fire in the Standard Oil Refinery, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

July 1st.—Disastrous fire in Seattle, Washington. 
July 7th—Gale at Fargo, North Dakota, destroy- 


'N one of the most charm- 
ing of the many won- 
derfully picturesque lit- 
tle beaches on the Pa- 
cific coast, near Mon- 
terey, is the idlest if not 

the most disagreeable social group in the 

world. Just off the shore, farther than a 

stone’s-throw, lies a mass of broken rocks, The 

surf comes leaping and laughing in, sending 
up, above the curving green breakers and 
crests of foam, jets and spirals of water which 
flash like silver fountains in the sunlight. 
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ing many houses, 
ber injured. 

July 10th.—News -was received of the 
of fifty-nine persons at Osaka, Japan, dur; 
launching of a new sailing vessel. Also, oj 
killing of over 700 persons by hurricanes at Myso 
Arabia. , 

July 11th._—The ferry landing-stage at Dartm 
Nova Scotia, collapsed, and precipitated a larg 
ber of persons into the water, causing immens 
of life—A boiler explosion on the lake steam, 
Tioga at Chicago injured many persons, nin 
fatally. 

July 13th.—A cyclone near St. Paul, M 
wrecks a steamer on Lake Pepin and causes opoy: 
loss of life—A fite at Philadelphia destroys prop 
erty to the value of $600,000. 


Nine persons killed an 


1 & num 





OBITUARY. 

June 23d.—In St. Joseph, Missouri, Georg 
McCrary, ex-Secretary of War, aged fifty-six 
New York city, Charles M. Da Costa, lawyer 
fifty-three. 

June 25th.—John H. Fanning, Assistant Super 
tendent of Public Schools, aged sixty-nine. 

June 28th.—In London, England, Henry Hoy 
Molyneux Herbert, fourth Earl of Carnarvo1 
fifty-nine. 

July 6th.—In Easton, Maryland, the Rev. D 
ward Josias Stearns, Protestant Episcopal « 
man, aged eighty. 

July 9th—In New York city, General Clint 
Fisk, candidate of the Prohibitionists for the P 
dency in 1888, aged sixty-two. 

July 13th—In New York city, Major-Gen 
John Charles Frémont, aged seventy-seven. 


, ag 


DRAWER, 


These islets of rock are the home of the sea- 
lion. This loafer of the coast congregates her 
by the thousand. Sometimes the rocks ar 
quite covered, the smooth rounded surface ot 
the larger one presenting the appearance 

a distance of a knoll dotted with dirty sheep. 
There is generally a select knot of a dozen 
floating about in the still water under the lee 
of the rock, bobbing up their tails and flippers 
very much as black drift-wood might heave 
about in the tide. During certain parts of 
the day members of this community are off 
fishing in deep water; but what they like 
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nest to do is to crawl up on the rocks and 
and bellow, or go to sleep in the sun, 
of them lie half in water, their tails 
g and their ungainly heads wagging. 
uneasy ones are always wriggling out 
. plunging in. Some crawl to the tops of 
ae and lie like gunny bags stuffed with 
|. or they repose on the broken surfaces 
masses of jelly. When they are all at 
the rocks have not room for them, and 
crawl on and over each other, and lie 
like piles of undressed pork. In the water 
thoy are black, but when they are dry in the 
con the skin becomes a dirty light brown, 
M ‘ny of them are huge fellows, with a body 
ig as an OX. In the water they are re- 
isively graceful; on the rocks they are as 
rainty as boneless cows, or hogs that have 
st their shape in prosperity. Summer and 
ter (and it is almost always summer on 
s coast) these beasts, which are well fitted 
neither for land nor water, spend their time in 
solute indolence, except when they are com- 
pelled to cruise around in the deep water for 
food. They are of no use to anybody, either 
for 
he 


grunt 
Some 
yatin 
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r their skin or their flesh. Nothing could 
be more thoroughly disgusting and uncanny 
than they are, and yet nothing more fascina- 
ting. One can watch them—the irresponsible, 
formless lumps of intelligent flesh—for hours 
without tiring. I scarcely know what the 
fascination is. A small seal playing by him- 
self near the shore, floating on and diving 
under the breakers, is not so very disagree- 


able, especially if he comes so near that you 
can see his pathetic eyes; but these brutes 
in this perpetual summer resort are disgust- 


ingly attractive. Nearly everything about 
them, including their voice, is repulsive. Per- 
haps it is the absolute idleness of the com- 
munity that makes it so interesting. To fish, 
to swim, to snooze on the rocks, that is all, 
forever and ever. No past, no future. A so- 
ciety that lives for the laziest sort of pleasure. 
If they were rich, what more could they have ? 
Is not this the ideal of a watering-place life ? 
The spectacle of this happy community 
ought to teach us humility and charity in 
judgment. Perhaps the philosophy of its 
attractiveness lies deeper than its dolce far 
niente existence. We may never have con- 
sidered the attraction for us of the disagree- 
able, the positive fascination of the uncom- 
monly ugly. The repulsive fascination of the 
loathly serpent or dragon for women can hard- 
ly be explained on theological grounds. Some 
cranks have maintained that the theory of 
gravitation alone does not explain the uni- 
verse, that repulsion is as necessary as attrac- 
tion in our economy. This may apply to so- 
ciety. We are all charmed with the luxuri- 
ance of a semi-tropical landscape, so violently 
charmed that we become in time tired of its 
overpowering bloom and color. But what 
is the charm of the wide treeless desert, the 
leagues of sand and burnt-up chaparral, the 
distant savage, fantastic mountains, the dry 
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desolation as of a world burnt out? It is 
not contrast altogether. For this illimitable 
waste has its own charm; and again and 
again, when we come to a world of vegeta- 
tion, where the vision is shut in by beauty, 
we shall have an irrepressible longing for 
these wind-swept plains as wide as the sea, 
with the ashy and pink horizons. We shall 
long to be weary of it all again—its vast 
nakedness, its shimmering heat, its cold, star- 
studded nights. It seems paradoxical, but it 
is probably true, that a society composed alto- 
gether of agreeable people would become a 
terrible bore. We are a “kittle” lot, and 
hard to please for long. We know how it is 
in the matter of climate. Why is it that the 
masses of the human race live in the most dis- 
agreeable climates to be found on the globe, 
subject to extremes of heat and cold, sudden 
and unprovoked changes, frosts, fogs, mala- 
rias? In such regions they congregate, and 
seem to like the vicissitudes, to like the ex- 
citement of the struggle with the weather 
and the patent medicines to keep alive. They 
hate the agreeable monotony of one genial 
day following another the year through. They 
praise this monotony, all literature is full of 
it; people always say they are in search of 
the equable climate ; but they continue to live, 
nevertheless, or try to live,in the least equable; 
and if they can find one spot more disagree- 
able than another there they build a big city. 
If man could make his ideal climate he would 
probably be dissatisfied with it in a month. 
The effect of climate upon disposition and 
upon manners needs to be considered some 
day; but we are now only trying to under- 
stand the attractiveness of the disagreeable. 
There must be some reason for it; and that 
would explain a social phenomenon why there 
are so many unattractive people, and why the 
attractive readers of this magazine could not 
get on without them. 

The writer of this once travelled for days 
with an intelligent curmudgeon, who made 
himself at all points as prickly as the porcu- 
pine. There was no getting on with him. 
And yet when he dropped out of the party 
he was sorely missed. He was more attrac- 
tively repulsive than the sea-lion. It was 
such a luxury to hate him. He was such a 
counterirritant, such a stimulant; such a 
flavor he gave to life. We are always on the 
lookout for the odd, the eccentric, the whim- 
sical. We pretend that we like the orderly, 
the beautiful, the pleasant. We can find 
them anywhere—the little bits of scenery 
that please the eye, the pleasant households, 
the group of delightful people. Why travel, 
then? We want the abnormal, the strong, 
the ugly, the unusual at least. We wish to 
be startled and stirred up, and repelled. And 
we ought to be more thankful than we are 
that there are so many desolate’ and weari- 
some and fantastic places, and so many tire- 
some and unattractive people in this lovely 
world. CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 
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BOBTAIL KEPT HIS SEAT. 

THERE lived in the Connecticut Valley half 
a century ago a good and earnest but very 
eccentric old Baptist preacher, who frequent- 
ly surprised and secandalized his staid congre- 
gation by his unexpected sayings and doings. 

He was greatly annoyed one Sunday by some 
one rising and going out during the service, 
which was regarded as a great breach of good 
manners in those days. Presently a second 
offender walked out. Then Father M—— 
grunted out a little “Humph!” and follc wed 
it up by saying, “ Well, Rag has gone ont, and 
Tag has gone out, and I reckon Bobtail will 
be the next!” 

It is hardly necessary to add that no one left 
the church until the services were ended. 

J. L. H. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR HIS STAFF, 

AT the commencement of our civil war, peo- 
ple generally were very ignorant of the pomp 
and grandeur of military rank and the mean- 
ing of military titles. 

When Albert Sidney Johnston was in com- 
mand at Bowling Green, Kentucky, General 
Hardee was ordered with his command to that 
place from Columbus, Kentucky, At that time 
the bridge over the Tennessee River at Dan- 
ville, Tennessee, had not been completed, and 
the general and his command had to be ferried 
over the river to cars on the opposite side. 
When General Hardee had crossed the river— 
supposing, of course, that a special car had 
been provided for himself and his military 
staff—he accosted a brakeman belonging to 
the train with the inquiry, “ Where shall I and 
my staff go?” 

The brakeman, having no idea who the gen- 
eral was, or what his staff consisted of, after 
surveying him and his sword for a moment, 
replied, “ You can go into that car there, and 
you can stick your darned old staff out of the 
window.” 


THE SCOTCH BUTLER. 

TuHE student of Scottish life and character 
might supplement every one of Dean Ramsay’s 
delightful anecdotes with half a dozen others. 
Nor even yet has the old-fashioned family ser- 
vant that figures so largely in his pages died 
entirely out. Not long ago a young lady was 
spending some weeks at a country house; and 
just before dinner one evening two cousins of 
the host—one of them the great man of the 
family—arrived unexpectedly, Shortly before 
dinner was announced, the butler sought the 
young lady, and said to her, confidentially, 

“We're puttin’ on yesterday’s soup, an’ for 
fear there shouldna be eneuch, ye maun de- 
cline.” 

“Decline soup!” exclaimed the young lady, 
much amused. “But, you know, John, that 
wouldn’t be manners.” 

“No,” said John, coolly ; “ but they'll think ye 
ken nae better.” 
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A PLEASING REUNION. 

OLD friends are truthful friends. 4 yyiqq) 
aged woman, returning to the home of her o:.. 
hood, was met by the mother of a former : ho 
companion. 

“Waal, waal,” said the latter; “so +} 
Jennie Brown! It’s nigh on to fiftee; 
sence I seed you last.” 

“Yes, fifteen long years,” was the r 


years 


Nor 
} 


“Tve kept my looks pretty well, hayen’t | » 
“Yes,” answered the old lady—* yes, J 
I’m sorry to say ye have.” 


CAFE REFLECTIONS 

Now o’er my coffee and cigar, 

With half an hour’s time to spare, 
At peace with all the world afar, 

With sense of sweet relief from care. 
I love to picture at my side 

Some personage of great renown 
With whom I can, with touch of pride, 

Discuss the gossip of the town. 


So now is Dickens by my chair— 
We're dining at the Richmond Inn, 
The noisy railroad in the air 
Is but the passing coaches’ din. 
I tell him, and he listens well, 
How the last chapter of his book 
Will make the other portions sell, 
And he replies with grateful look. 


The café suddenly lights up, 
Great arches span the wall around 
I hold a quaint old carven cup, 
And hear the rippling fountains sound; 
Wines of old Moorish make I sip, 
The sweet Alhambra tales I hear— 
IT am with Irving on his trip, 
In that great land he held so dear. 


The walls are dusty now and bare, 
The street is very. still without, 

A heavy fog is in the air, 
I only hear the link-boys shout; 

A story of that fine old time 
Is Dr. Johnson telling me— 

And then the soft cathedral chime 
Makes me aware that minutes flee. 


My fancies fade—as all dreams must— 
And for a time I lay them down; 
To-morrow I will dine, I trust, 
With cheery Will of Stratford town 
FLAVEL Scorr Mings 


NOT AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 

IN the small church at L , in the north- 
ern part of New York, a clergyman was on 
Sunday preaching on the sins of inattention 

“Why, my brethren,” said he, “on one occa 
sion in this very church, through an inadvei 
tence, I read the same prayer over twice, and 
no one in the congregation noticed it.” 

There were scoffers in the congregation who 
immediately after the service got up a petitior 
to the dominie requesting a sermon on the 
“Sins of Inadvertence ”—a petition which, by- 
the-way, was never presented to the rector 





EDITOR'S 


DRAWER. 


KNEW HIM WELL. 
CoLLector or Cura. “Do you know Satsuma?” 


WoULD-BE SWELL 


A DAY-DREAM 

AmonG the whalers who went out from New 
England fifty years ago was one Captain Day, 
an estimable and devout man—for a whaler. 
After a particularly prosperous voyage they 
anchored one Sunday in a little bay on the 
eastern coast, and the captain proposed to 
his mate to go ashore and attend service in 
the evening. As it happened, the captain fell 
asleep as the sermon began, and soon a long- 
drawn sigh, resembling at times a snort, sound- 
ed from his corner. The minister, a young, 
strong-voiced man, was bent upon impressing 
his hearers with the genuineness of the mira- 
cles of the olden time. “Not in the shadow 
of night, O my brethren; not in the darkness; 
no! But, brethren, in the light of Day!’ By 


“Yes, indeed; should think I did; first-rate fellow.” 


a crescendo movement his voice increased in 
power until the word “day” culminated in a 
shriek, and the worthy captain heard it in his 
dreams, and thoughts of whales came to him. 
“ All hands up!” he shouted, jumping on the 
seat ; “man the boats!” and swinging his hand 
around, he brought his index finger to bear 
divectly upon the astonished dominie, announ- 
cing in stentorian tones, “ There she blows!” 


A CORRECTION. 
“Tr is fate,” said the young officer, as he 
saw the footprints in the sand. 
“Thrue, but ungrammatical,” said Major 
O'Dowd. “Ye should have said, ‘They are 
fate.’” 
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A STORY OF JOSH BILLINGS. 

A FEW years ago, riding up town in a Mad- 
ison Avenue car, I was seated opposite the 
gentleman who is best remembered as Josh 
Billings. The rear platform was somewhat 
crowded, and in the course of our ride one of 
the passengers stepped off and on several times, 
in order to assist the lady passengers. Final- 
ly, when the car was just comfortably filled, 
and the courteous gentleman had taken his 
seat inside, Josh Billings, seeing an opportu- 
nity for a joke, beckoned to the conductor, 
and pointing to the stranger, said, 

“Don’t you charge for every ride on this 
car ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered he. 

“Well, I’ve seen that fellow get on this car 
six times, and you have collected only one 
fare from him.” 


HIS LONG HEAD. 

Jock was General Taylor’s chief of ar- 
tillery at the time. The command was en- 
camped in a forsaken spot where there was 
nothing to drink better than water. Captain 
A., consumed with thirst, met Jock, and said, 

“For Heaven’s sake! haven’t you anything 
to drink ?” 

“Why yes; come to my tent,” said Jock, in 
that familiar high falsetto of his. A couple 
of glasses were filled, clinked, and emptied. 

Lieutenant B. soon caught the cue from 
Captain A., and went through the same pro- 
gramme. Then Lieutenant C., and Captain 
D., and so on, till all the staff had “been 
there,” one by one. 

“See here, Jock,” said Colonel M. that 
evening, “we have all had a drink with you 
to-day by turns. Why didn’t you come out 
like a man in the first place, and invite us all 
to your tent together?” 

“Ah, colonel, don’t you see? The way I 
fixed it I got half my own whiskey.” 


MY FAVORITES 
I pore on Milton and on Robert Burns, 
I love old Marryat, his tales of pelf; 
I live on Byron; but my heart most yearns 
Toward those sweet things that I have penned 


myself. JoHN KENDRICK Banes. 
PEASE AND NEEDLES. 

EVERY one is now familiar with the story 
of the German farmer who presented to the 
reigning prince of his country a turnip of enor- 
mous size, grown by himself, with which his 
Highness was so much pleased that he recom- 
pensed the giver with a handsome sum of 
money. Another farmer, hoping for a similar 
reward, offered a fine horse to the prince, who, 
to his no small dismay, requited this present 
by giving him the big turnip. But a still 
more striking instance of this peculiar style 
of repayment is recorded in an Asiatic legend, 
which, though little known in the West, may 
often be heard in the East from the bearded 
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lips of some mountain warrior of Khorassay 
Afghanistan, somewhat as follows: a 

“In the days when the great Sultan of ; 
Franks, Sekundur Rumi [Alexander the Gre,; 
reigned over all the kingdoms of the } 
marched against Hindustan with a 
host, and chased its warriors before him ax; 
storm drives the sand of the desert. 
he lay encamped beside a great rive: 
Punjaub there came into the camp 
man with a long gray beard, arrayed 
garb of a pundit [learned man], and | 
himself proudly, as one who was great 
men, and he bade the soldiers bring hi: 
the presence of Sultan Sekundur, fo1 
wonders to show him. 

“And when the great Sultan heard 
wondered much, and bade them bring the ; 
before him, and asked him, ‘Who art ¢! 
And the man answered, proudly, ‘I am he y 
hath achieved the impossible.’ 

“*Tf thou hast done that,O my father,’ said 
the Sultan, ‘assuredly thou hast done a ¢ 
deed; but I understand thee not.’ 

“* Know, then, O Sekundur,’ spake the stra 
ger, ‘that in the land from which I com: 
are wont to say of anything difficult that 
as hard as to make a pea stand upon a need 
point; and therefore have I labored for a y 
year to achieve that which all men thought 
be impossible. Now behold!’ 

“And forthwith he drew from beneath | 
robe a pea and a needle; and he placed t 
pea on the needle point, and lo! it stood there 
like a head on the point of a spear, and all wh: 
saw it marvelled. 

“* Wonderful! cried the soldiers, with one 
voice. ‘We have seen it with our eyes, else 
would we never have believed that such a 
thing could be.’ 

“*Wonderful indeed! said Sultan Sekun- 
dur. ‘And since it is but right and fitting 
that due honor should be paid to him who 
hath given a whole year of his life to do this 
great service to his fellow-men, we wili reward 
him according to his merits. Ho, there! 
quickly to this worker of wonders a packet of 
needles and a sack of pease.” 


Give 


Davip Ker 


THE POET'S JEST. 

SoME months ago one of America’s younger 
poets was sent South for his health, and to 
keep him in spirits a fledgling funny man ac- 
companied him. In the course of events a 
gentleman of color who was willing to accept 
a fee for some trifling service was found, and, 
much to the indignation of the fledgling bu- 
morist, accepted the fee without a word of 
thanks. . 

“The ungrateful wretch!” said the funny 
man. “I gave him a dollar, and he never said 
a word.” 

“Don’t blame him,” said the poet; “your 
generosity took his breath away, and he 
couldn’t thank you.” 

And now the humorist is jealous of the poet 


’ 














